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BOSTON’S MUNICIPAL PRINTING OFFICE. 


information I have been 
able to obtain convinces me 
that the city of Boston is the 
only city in the United States 
at the present time that owns 
and operates a printing office 
in which all the city printing, 
composition and presswork is 
The effort of Boston to attend to its own busi- 
ness in this matter of printing has been regarded in 
some degree as a serious innovation of doubtful utility, 
entirely without precedent, at least in American cities, 
a thing of very dubious if not dangerous nature. The 
opposition which it has met with has been extremely 
bitter, very much like to that which assailed the propo- 
sition for municipal ownership of the water supply of 
Boston over fifty years ago. Conservatives and people 
financially interested in the old water company offered 
strenuous and successful resistance for quite a number 
of years to the acquisition of the water supply; very 
similar elements of opposition have been arrayed against 
the municipal printing plant. Old precedents, customs 
and usages, die hard. We have always on hand con- 
servatives and persons pecuniarily interested against any 
change in the established order of things; each pro- 
gressive step in civilization is attended by a struggle ; 
every reform is strongly resisted. Municipal ownership 
of water in Boston has been a great success for many 
years. The supply is abundant and cheap and the 
service eminently efficient. This is admitted by every- 
body. The municipal printing plant—a small matter, 
of course, to compare with our great water depart- 
ment—is yet too young in its operation to furnish a 
fairly decisive test, but judging by the measure of suc- 
cess it has already attained during the nine months of its 
existence or up to the date of this writing, it will serve 
ultimately to accomplish all that its advocates claimed 
for it. 

I have been requested by the editor of THE INLAND 
PRINTER to prepare a short statement or narrative of 
the principal facts relating to the establishment and 
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operation of the municipal printing plant in the city of 
Boston, and I will endeavor to comply with the request 
as briefly and as clearly as I can without entering into 
minute details. 

For many years past the most active and thoughtful 
members of Typographical Union No. 13, to which I 
have the honor to belong, have been agitating for and 
urging the institution of a city printing office. It was 
not, however, until the election of the Hon. Josiah 
Quincy as mayor, two years ago, that their agitation 
seemed to have made much impression on those in 
authority or to have shown any great promise of 
immediate fruits. 

Mayor Quincy gave not only a gracious ear to their 
representations, but entered into careful calculations as 
to the probable cost of the undertaking to the city — the 
probable saving to the public— and as further evidence 
of his favorable attitude in the matter he appointed the 
writer as Superintendent of City Printing in June, 1896. 
His course of action and the motives which prompted it 
are thus expressed in his annual address, delivered to 
the city council January 4, 1897. 

He said: ‘‘ For a number of years the typographical 
union has been endeavoring to secure the recognition 
by the city of the organization of the printing craft, 
through the appointment of some member of the union 
as superintendent of printing. I stated a year ago that 
in some foreign countries organizations of wage-earners 
take a constant, active and intelligent interest in munic- 
ipal questions, and some of their members occupy 
important positions and render useful services in connec- 
tion with city government, and that similar codperation 
might well be encouraged to a greater extent than in 
the past in American cities. After mature consideration 
I concluded that it would be advisable, in pursuance of 
the policy thus indicated, to place in charge of the city 
printing some member of the typographical union 
thoroughly qualified to fill such a position, and that this 
step would be in the public interest. I am now entirely 
satisfied that this has proved to be the case. It seems 
to me highly desirable to make organized bodies of 
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intelligent wage-earners feel that they are directly repre- 
sented in the management of public business, particu- 
larly such as pertains to their several trades. 

‘‘The city printing has been done for the last 
twenty years under a contract made in 1876 and allowed 
to run on without change since that time. About 
$70,000 a year is now paid out for composition and 
presswork alone. When the present Superintendent 
of Printing took office I instructed him to examine 
carefully into the expenditures for printing, and to 
report to me whether the city could not with advantage 
establish a plant for itself, to'do a part or the whole of 
its own printing. 

‘‘After careful investigation both the Superintendent 
and myself have become satisfied that the city should 
take steps in this direction. The continuance of the 
contract referred to stood in the way of adopting this 
policy, as it gave the contractor all of the printing of 
the city. As it was originally made through the joint 
Committee on Printing of the City Council at a time 
when it exercised powers since vested in the execu- 
tive, it seemed necessary that action for its abrogation 
should be taken by this committee, as well as by the 
Superintendent of Printing, and this has just been 
effected.”’ 

The contract with the firm which had executed the 
printing for the city was terminated by an official notice 
on December 29, 1896. Advertisements were inserted 
in the Boston daily papers February 9, 1897, inviting 
sealed proposals to be received at my office, City Hall, 
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until Monday, February 15, at 12 o'clock, for furnish- 
ing a printing plant, new or secondhand, suitable for 
executing all of the printing required by the city. Tak- 
ing into consideration the length of time it would 
require to get a new plant in running order, and it being 
the busiest part of the year, the annual reports of the 
different departments in addition to all the new work for 
the year being ready to put into execution, two of the 
plants in running order were given serious consideration, 
the result being that one of the plants offered in this 
competition was secured for the sum of $30,000, to 
which it was necessary to add about $7,500 worth of 
new material of a kind of which a large supply is neces- 
sary for city work. This plant includes engine and 
boilers, furnishing power and heat for the premises, and 
all the other appurtenances essential to a first-class 
printing office, and also an unexpired term of a lease 
of the premises. 

It has been turning out under my personal direction 
as good work as the city has ever received from private 
parties under the old contract system and at a consid- 
erable saving, too, contrasting the amount of work done 
during the first six months of its operation with a simi- 
lar amount executed by the eminently respectable firm 
which formerly had the contract. On this point we 
have already direct and reliable testimony. The mayor 
instituted a minute inquiry into these particulars cover- 
ing the first six months of the working of the munic- 
ipal printing plant. The inquiry was conducted by a 
strictly non-partisan committee who made a report of 
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their findings which was laid before the city council in 
the following message of the mayor : 


Mayor’s OFFICE, City HALL, 
To the City Council : Boston, October 18, 1897. 

I transmit herewith for your information a report made by 
Messrs. James P. Stearns, George H. Ellis and John C. Cobb, 
on the financial results of the first six months of the operation 
of the municipal printing plant, from March 1 to September 1 
of the present year. This committee was constituted at my 
request by the Merchants’ Municipal Committee, and its inquiry 
into the matter has extended over more than two months. 

I submit this report, based upon the exhaustive inquiry of a 
committee whose qualifications for the work must be conceded 
by all, with much satisfaction, as an assurance to the citizens of 
Boston that the financial calcu- 
lations upon which the execu- 
tive took the responsibility of 
recommending the establish- | 
ment of a municipal printing 
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for the first six months, to September 1, 1897, the basis being a 
comparison with the cost to the city for the same work under 
the contract with Messrs. Rockwell & Churchill, which existed 
prior to the establishment of the plant. 

We employed Mr. William Franklin 'Hall, “an expert 
accountant of large experience and high standing, to make up 
the accounts, with instructions to make a thorough and exhaust- 
ive report, based on original vouchers. 

The prices for work have been‘credited under the supervi- 
sion of Mr. Thomas P. Nichols, of Lynn, a practical printer, 
thoroughly conversant with work of this nature, and a well- 
known member of the Master Printers’ Club, who has person- 
ally examined and valued the work done, on the basis of the 
Rockwell & Churchill contract. 

The cost of the plant has been carefully calculated by us, on 


a conservative business basis, 
and we have charged to operat- 
*, yi sl od 5 


rate of ten per cent per annum 
on the total cost of the plant. 

A careful account of stock 
on hand and work in process 
was taken September 1, and 
all unpaid bills entered in our 


ing expense depreciation at the 
ee 
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plant have been fully justified by the results of its operation 
thus far. If the showing continues to be as good for the future, 
the city will, at the end of about three years, own a valuable 
and well*equipped printing plant, which will have been paid for 
in full by the savings effected in comparison with the contract 
with Rockwell & Churchill. 

The Superintendent of Printing is entitled to great credit 
for the excellent financial showing which the plant has made 
during the first six months of its operation, particularly in view 
of the difficulties which are necessarily encountered in organiz- 
ing a new establishment, and getting it into successful running 
order. Respectfully submitted, 

JosIAH QuINcy, Mayor. 
REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE. 
Boston, October 15, 1897. 
Hon. Josiah Quincy, Mayor of Boston: 

S1r,— As requested by you, we have made an examination 

of the results of the operation of the municipal printing plant 





account. We find the actual net cost of the plant to the city, 
after deducting for depreciation as above, to have been 


$37,787.49. 
We find the result of the six months’ operation of the plant 
to have been a profit to the city of $6,360.16. 
Respectfully submitted, JAMEs P. STEARNS. 
GEORGE H. ELLtIs. 
Joun C. Coss. 


According to this showing the saving effected by the 
municipal printing plant will pay for the plant in three 
years, a claim which I have always had good reason to 
believe could be established by actual demonstration. 
This, too, notwithstanding the fact that our working day 
is only nine hours, while the employes of private print- 
ing firms work ten hours a day, that we pay regular 
wages for all legal holidays while private employers do 
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not, and that we give half holidays on Saturday for a 
period of four months during the warm season while 
private printers give the half holidays for a term of only 
three months to their employes. 

Of course, if a printing office is run as a mere polit- 
ical institution a different result may happen. Our 
employes are contented and do good work. And it 


is but fair to observe in relation to the saving already 
effected that it applies only to the first six months of the 
undertaking, before the general working machinery of 
the office ran as smoothly and without friction as it does 
I expect to see at least as good if not a better 


now. 
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showing in the matter of saving during the current six 
months. 

The project was rancorously assailed, as I have 
stated at the opening of this narrative, by interested 
parties and by politicians opposed to the mayor, who 
endeavored to turn it to account for partisan ends. My 
readers are not interested in these attacks, therefore any 
further reference to them has no business here. Quite a 
number of people want to know just how the city plant 
stands, its cost and prospects, and these are the things I 
have tried briefly to show. I may say, however, in con- 


clusion, that I have little doubt that the first American 
municipal printing plant will continue to show that it is 
a decided step in advance over the old contract system. 
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ELECTROTYPING — MEASURING INSTRUMENTS. 
NO. IX.— BY C. S. PARTRIDGE, 

CONVENIENT and almost indispensable measur- 

ing instrument in the electrotype foundry is the 
hydrometer, or, as it is properly termed, acid gauge. 
By its aid the desired quantity of salts or acid in the 
bath may be conveniently measured, and specific grav- 
ity of any solution readily determined. The hydrom- 
eter consists of a glass tube with a graduated stem of 
uniform diameter, a bulb.to cause it to float in the 
liquid, and a weight to keep it upright as it floats. 
From the reading of the scale at the point 
which is on a level with the liquid in which 
it is floating, the density of the fluid may 
be ascertained. In pure water at a tem- 
‘perature of 60° Fahr., the hydrometer sinks 





to the zero mark, but by the addition of salts or acid 
having a greater density than water, the bulb is forced 
upward, and the reading on the scale will then indicate 
the increased density. In making up electrotyping 
solutions, the hydrometer is floated in a vat partially 
filled with water. Sulphate of copper is then dissolved 
in the water until the increased density of the solution 
forces the instrument upward to a reading which is 
known to indicate the desired proportions. Sulphuric 
acid is then added to the solution until the desired 
quantity is denoted on the scale of the instrument. To 
further illustrate: a popular bath for nickel-plating is 
made by dissolving three-fourths of a pound of salts in 
each gallon of water ; but instead of weighing the salts 























and measuring the water the same proportion may be 
obtained by dissolving salts in any quantity of water 
until the hydrometer scale registers 7 degrees. There 
are two well-known makes of hydrometers in use, 
namely: the Baumé and the Twaddle. Every degree 
on the scale of a Twaddle hydrometer represents .005 
of a degree of specific gravity. Zero on the scale is 
equivalent to 1.000 specific gravity. To ascertain by a 
Twaddle hydrometer the specific gravity of any liquid 
heavier than water, multiply the reading by .oo5 and 
add 1.000. For example, the reading on the hydrom- 
eter is 60 degrees : 60 X .005 = 300 + 1.000 = 1.300, 
the actual specific gravity of the liquid. The specific 
gravity of a liquid may also be easily as- 
certained by means of a Baumé hydrom- 


eter by a simple calculation as follows: Subtract the 
reading from the number 144, and divide the same 
number by the difference. For example, 144—50 = 


144 
94 
50 degrees on a Baumé hydrometer. 

Instruments for measuring electric currents should 
belong to the equipment of every well-ordered electro- 
typing establishment. In the early days of the art it 
was sufficient to know that a current of some kind was 
at work and that in due course of time a shell of suf- 
ficient thickness would be deposited. It might take 


= 1.532, the specific gravity of a liquid registering 


twelve hours at one time and eighteen at another, but a 
few hours more or less was not considered of serious 


moment. however, 


With the modern electrotyper, 
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every minute counts, and as a rule he employs all the 
current strength which can be utilized without burning 
the deposit. Having learned by experience what quan- 
tity may be employed to advantage, it is of great con- 
venience to be able to measure the current and by 
means of proper registering instruments maintain the 
pressure at the maximum point. Instruments for meas- 
uring electricity are the voltmeter and the ammeter. 
The former measures the tension and the latter the 
density of the current. While the scientific electrotyper 
would find both instruments convenient, the ammeter is 
not indispensable, for the strength of a current proceed- 
ing from a dynamo increases with the tension, and an 
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instrument which registers the tension would, so far as 
the electrotyper’s. necessities are concerned, also meas- 
ure the volume. Assuming that one volt pressure is 
sufficient to force a current of 12 amperes per square 
foot of cathode through a solution of given proportions, 
then with two volts pressure the current strength would 
be increased to 24 amperes and three volts would mean 
about 36 amperes per square foot. If, therefore, the 
electrotyper is provided with a voltmeter he may 
determine with sufficient accuracy for his purpose the 
strength of current employed. 

The speed with which copper may be deposited 
depends on certain conditions, but more especially on 
the density of current employed. To reproduce such 
conditions at all times it is important that the E. M. F. 
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existing between the anode and cathode should be 
accurately measured. The ordinary galvanometer is 
insufficient for this purpose because it does not give an 
accurate reading of the tension. On the other hand, a 
sensitive voltmeter will indicate any loss of power due 
to slipping belts, short circuits or irregularities of any 
kind, and when used in connection with a switchboard 
will enable the electrotyper to accurately reproduce the 
conditions which he has found by experience conducive 
to success. 

The switchboard or resistance board consists of a 
number of metallic spirals, usually of German silver, 
arranged on a board in such a manner that one or 
more of them may be switched into the cir- 
cuit, thus presenting more or less resistance, 
as may be desired, to the passage of the cur- 
rent. The utility of the switchboard may be 
illustrated as follows: suppose a ten- _ 
sion of 2% volts is desired in the - 


bath and that by reason of slipping belts or other causes 
the tension has been reduced to 24% volts. Then by 
moving the handle of the switchboard one or two but- 
tons a corresponding number of spirals will be cut out 
of the resistance, permitting a larger quantity of current 
to enter the bath. Or suppose the load in the bath be 
much smaller than usual, or for any other cause the ten- 
sion increases beyond the desired limit, a movement of 
the switch handle in the opposite direction will increase 
the resistance by adding to the number of spirals in the 
circuit and the tension will thus be regulated. The 
wires connecting the voltmeter with the baths may be 
arranged in such manner that the tension in any one of 
a series may be readily determined. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE PROPRIETOR BECOMES A TOURIST.* 
NO. VII.— BY ARTHUR K. TAYLOR. 
N making up the prices which were to be charged 
for the work shown in the new sample books, great 
care was exercised, and the formula by which it was 
arrived at was the result of much study and experience. 
Although not new, there may be some who are endeav- 
oring to solve the same problem, and for their benefit, it 
may be, the manner by which the price list is computed 
is set forth. 
Upon looking into the prices charged for work by 
the old man whose name graced the new sign, it was 
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found that he followed no fixed system in setting his 
prices—some were high and some were low— he 
seemed to have relied upon the hope that the average 
would be profitable. Still, a system of this sort had its 
advantages, and I always believed that its greatest 
advantage was set forth by the restaurant-keeper who 
charged a good-natured customer 65 cents for a plate of 
beans. The customer mildly remonstrated and asked 
why he was charged such an unheard-of price for such 
an ordinarily low-priced dish. The restaurant-keeper 
took him aside and, lowering his voice to a confidential 
whisper, said: ‘‘ To tell you the truth, pardner, I need 
the money.’’ So in looking over the old man’s prices, 
whenever in the desert of ruinously low prices I would 


* Continued from the December number. 




















come upon an oasis consisting of a very high one, I 
would revert to the story of the 65-cent beans and con- 
clude that the old man must have ‘‘ needed the money.’’ 

The first thing done in establishing the price list was 
to estimate as carefully as possible the fixed expenses 
for a given period, say a year. By the term ‘‘ fixed 
expenses’? was meant every expense entering into the 
business, with the exception of wages and stock. The 
depreciation of plant was included in fixed expenses and 
was based on the probable per cent which the plant 
would depreciate should it be worked to its full capac- 
ity. It must be remembered that interest on invest- 
ment and the cost of management were likewise not 
overlooked. Taking into consideration the size of the 
plant, what was considered a fair estimate was made of 
the amount of work which could be turned out in a 
year under ordinary conditions with as large a number 
of workmen as could be economically employed. In 
order to compute the value of the probable output of 
the office, it was necessary to determine what per cent 
of the production of offices of its class was represented 
by the item of stock used. This was based upon the 
experiences of other offices, and it is worthy of note 
that only offices which were prosperous and which had 
been conducted at a profit were considered in figuring, 
for it were as well to administer to a sick man medicines 
liberally mixed with virulent poisons as to use the calcu- 
lations made on the basis of an unsuccessful business in 
making a chart by which to successfully guide a venture. 

The item of stock being determined, and the per 
cent of profit desired on labor and materials, the total 
value of the product for the year was arrived at. Bring- 
ing all the items together which made up the formula, 
we have: the fixed expenses plus the value of stock and 
profit on it plus the wages and profit on same plus the 
cost of management equals the value of production, to 
which you can add any further profit which may seem 
desirable and expedient. The total represents the cost 
of your production to your customers. Deducting 
from this total the charges for stock and wages (but not 
cost of management), we have again the fixed expenses 
which, when divided by the total charge of production 
to the customer, gives the fixed expense per cent, or, in 
other words, how many cents it costs to put out a dol- 
lar’s worth of work irrespective of the wages or stock 
consumed in the job. The making of prices thereafter 
simply resolved itself into estimating on the cost of 
labor and stock with their per cent of profit, and adding 
to the total the per cent representing fixed expenses 
computed above, and finally making such an additional 
per cent advance as the case would warrant. 

Not having much hope that the proprietor, Isaac 
Longwood, would at this stage of his existence so 
change his manner of conducting business, even should 
he ever return to his old occupation, that he would put 
into practice the principles which seemed to me to be 
necessary in the business, I thought it well to look 
around in the hope of finding a jewel in the way of a 
young man who could take sufficient time and attention 
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from the fascinating and engrossing pursuits of youth to 
look into the matter of fitting himself for the responsi- 
bilities of conducting a printing business, and perchance, 
later, mold — through the country press — sufficient 
public sentiment to make it necessary for him to give 
up the arduous labors of exchanging advertising for 
transportation to accept the less exacting position of 
occupying the Presidency of these United States. 


(To be continued.) 
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DISCRIMINATION IN THE USE OF WORDS.* 
NO. V.— BY F. HORACE TEALL. 
REAL and. unquestionable differentiation exists 
between ‘‘backward’’ and ‘‘ backwards,’’ the 
first form. being always used for the adjective, as in say- 
ing ‘‘ backward motion.’’ The terminal s is not admis- 
sible in any such use of this or any similar word. In 
adverbs, as in ‘‘motion backward (or backwards),’’ 
either form is usable, though it may be doubted whether 
any one could give a good reason for the added letter. 
Alfred Ayres, in ‘‘ The Verbalist,’’ asserts that ‘‘ those 
that [should be ‘‘who’’] profess to know about such 
things say that etymology furnishes no pretext for the 
adding of s,’’ and in another place that ‘‘the s is gen- 
erally considered a superfluity.’’ Etymology does fur- 
nish a pretext, the letter representing a regular adverbial 
suffix, and the extended forms existing in early English 
and in other Teutonic languages; and the s is not gen- 
erally considered superfluous. In the Century Diction- 
ary the two forms are given together, with no choice 
indicated elsewhere than in examples of use, the word 
here mentioned being always ‘‘ backward,’’ except in 
actual quotation. In the Standard Dictionary all exam- 
ples have ‘‘ backwards.’’ The Standard says of another 
of these words that ‘‘ the original and proper distinction 
was that ‘forward’ referred to motion, ‘forwards’ to 
position or manner.’”’ Real substantiation of this is 
hard to find; but Goold Brown seems to indicate a 
slight similar preference, saying that some critics, for 
distinction’s sake, choose to use the shorter forms 
‘fonly as adjectives’’ (better, ‘‘ as adjectives only’’). 
G. P. Marsh, in a lecture written in 1859, said that 
‘the double forms ‘toward’ and ‘towards,’ which 
occur in King James’s Bible, are explained’’ by the 
necessity, in early printing, of ‘‘ conforming the length 
of the words to the space that could be spared for 
them,’’ and that fashionable modern usage seemed con- 
stantly to omit the s; ‘‘though,’’ said he, ‘‘ as I think, 
the s final ought to be retained in employing words with 
this ending as adverbs or prepositions, and dropped 
when they serve as adjectives.’’ Neither of the distinc- 
tions noted is commonly made, and the simplest usage, 
unquestionably proper and quite as well authorized as 
any other, consists in rejecting the s altogether. 
Misuse of the word ‘‘balance’’ is so common that 
correction of the error seems almost beyond attainment; 
yet it is worth while to say again, as every writer on 


* Copyright, 1897, by F. Horace Teall. All rights reserved. 
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the subject has said, that when mere remainder is meant 
‘‘balance’’ should not be used. The dictionaries say 
merely that it is colloquial and inelegant, but Richard 
Grant White calls it an abomination. However natural 
its origination from the regular commercial sense of the 
word may be, it is surely better to use one of the words 
that express only the sense intended, as “‘rest,’’ ‘‘ re- 
mainder,’’ or ‘‘ residue.’’ 

Alfred Ayres says, in ‘‘ The Verbalist,’’ that ‘‘ be- 
fore’’ is ‘‘sometimes absurdly used in the sense of 
‘rather than.’’’ He quotes from the New York 7imes, 
‘‘Death before madness,’’ and says, ‘‘ This is like the 
man that died and made a will.’’ While it is true that 
in many instances it is preferable to say ‘‘ rather than,”’ 
we may question the propriety of asserting that ‘‘ be- 
fore’’ is absurdly used in the same sense, as the asser- 
tion attributes absurdity to many of the best writers of 
English. 

The Century Dictionary says that ‘‘in all ordinary 
uses ‘commence’ is exactly synonymous with ‘begin,’ 
which, as a purely English word, is nearly always pref- 
erable, but more especially before another verb in the 
infinitive.’? G. P. Marsh says: ‘‘One .man begins to 
build, another commences building. ‘Commence’ is 
used by good writers only as a transitive verb, and as 
such requires the participle or participial noun, not the 
infinitive, after it. The phrase ‘I commence to build,’ 
now occasionally employed, is therefore not sanctioned 
by respectable authority. At the same time there is no 
valid grammatical objection to its use.’’ 


ae 


Alfred Ayres 
says: ‘‘These words have the same meaning; careful 
speakers, however, ordinarily prefer to use the former 


[begin]. Indeed, there is rarely any good reason for 
giving the preference to the latter.’’ Another writer 
tells us that there is no necessity for using ‘‘com- 
mence’’ at all, and that ‘‘begin’’ is a much better 
word. Surely this last restriction is not good, for there 
is no need to be so strict in choice of words, and one 
of these words is as good as the other, the only differ- 
ence being that one is of Saxon origin, the other of 
Latin. Except that ‘‘commence’’ before an infinitive 
has little support, the two words are really interchange- 
able, but ‘‘commence’’ is used more than it should be. 

A useful distinction often forgotten is that between 
‘‘beside’’ and ‘‘besides.’’ The first should be used 
only as a preposition, with the meaning by the side of 
or aside from; the other should always be used for the 
meaning, in addition to, or moreover or beyond, some- 
times being a preposition, sometimes an adverb. In 
Skeat’s Etymological Dictionary we are told that 
‘‘besides’’ as a preposition is strictly incorrect, but is 
as old as the twelfth century; but this is meant merely 
as a statement of the fact that the additional letter 
makes an adverbial form, and not as a real objection 
to the prepositional use, which is really established. 

Etymologically the word ‘‘ between’’ means by two, 
the second syllable—the root—being nothing else 
than an old word for two; and this is the probable 
cause of frequent assertion that ‘‘ between’’ is correctly 
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used in reference only to two things, parties, or per- 
sons. Such absolute restriction is not necessary, and 
is not a fact of usage. William C. Hodgson, in 
‘‘Errors in the Use of English,’’ says: ‘‘It should, 
however, be remarked that authorities differ.’’ This, 
again, does not seem absolutely true as to intention, the 
fact seeming to be merely that many expressions of 
opinion are not as full and clear as they should be. In 
the following, from the Century Dictionary, we have a 
perfectly clear and accurate differentiation: ‘‘ ‘ Between’ 
is literally applicable to only two objects; but it may be 
and commonly is used of more than two where they are 
spoken of distributively, or so that they can be thought 
of as divided into two parts or categories, or with refer- 
ence to the action or being of each individually as com- 
pared with that of any or all the others. When more 
than two objects are spoken of collectively or indivisibly 
‘among’ is the proper word.’’ According to this, 
Alfred Ayres is wrong in condemning the following, 
from the London Quween,: ‘‘The word ‘fellow,’ how- 
ever much in use it may be between men, sounds very 
objectionable from the lips of women.’’ Here the idea 
is that of address by one man to another, thus really 
giving but two objects, although of general application, 
and ‘‘among’’ would not serve to express or imply this 
idea. Ayres also says: ‘‘When used to express con- 
trast the word may be correctly used in speaking of 
more than two; as, ‘ True, the three boys are brothers, 
but there is a great difference between them.’’’ But it 
is not merely expression of contrast that makes this use 
of the word correct; its correctness lies in the fact of 
comparison or contrast of one with another, or with 
each of the others separately, thus preserving the con- 
templation of a,mere duality of objects. 

Another misuse of the word ‘‘between’’ has been 
noted by writers for correction, but not so commonly as 
the use instead of ‘‘among.’’ While the word is liter- 
ally applicable to two objects only, it likewise demands 
two to make it proper. It is not uncommon to find in 
print such a locution as ‘‘ between each one,’’ but noth- 
ing can make it right. We might say that the intention 
is ‘‘between each one and the next one,’’ but inten- 
tion is not sufficient; correctness demands expression. 
Often the supposed difficulty or the desire for brevity 
may be met by the use of another word. Thus, 
‘*between every stitch,’’ Richard Grant White’s exam- 
ple of the bad use, might well be changed to ‘‘after 
each stitch.’” The objection has been spoken, though 
probably never printed, that the last of a series is bar- 
rier to such expression, but it is not sensible. No one 
needs telling that there is nothing after the last. 

Bardeen’s ‘‘ Verbal Pitfalls’? says that ‘‘ biblio- 
phile,’’ for a lover of books, though harped at by some 
critics, may be regarded as legitimate. This seems to 
have been caused by Fitzedward Hall’s assertion that 
the word ‘‘ought to mean loved by books.’’ But the 
word was made or the sense said to have been harped 
at, and never had any other sense. The objection to it 
can be nothing but most unreasonable pedantry. 
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THE STATUS OF MACHINE COMPOSITION. 
HE fact becomes more evident every day that a 
composing machine is an adjunct almost indis- 
pensable to every printing office of any considerable 
pretensions. The few obstinate adherents of methods 
which may already be called antiquated who persist in 
closing their eyes to the strong light of the logic of facts 
find themselves confronted by conditions with which it 
is futile to attempt to contend. How, indeed, can it be 
possible for the printer who has all his typesetting done 
by hand to compete with competitors who have at their 
command all the advantages accruing from the adoption 
of machine composition? In the printing business, as in 
every other field of human effort, the man who refuses 
to recognize accomplished facts is inevitably bound to 
go to the wall. 

As is generally the case on the occasion of the intro- 
duction of new methods, the buccaneers of the printing 
trade have thought that they saw in this latest improve- 
ment a golden opportunity for the exercise of their 
favorite tactics. They have seen in the composing 
machine only an instrument for foisting on the public 
poor work by the inducement of ‘‘cut prices.’’ No 
sooner has one of this class of proprietors added one or 
more machines to his outfit than he proceeds to flood 
the market with circulars proposing to do work at 
unheard-of prices—reductions of anywhere from 
twenty-five to fifty per cent from reasonable trade fig- 
ures. Of course, such prices mean poor work. The 
cut-rate printer employs cut-rate labor, and consequently 
gets what he gives in turn to his short-sighted cus- 
tomer—a very poor return for his money. At the 
prices for which he does work it is of course impossible 
for him to pay the wages demanded by really competent 
operators. His proofreading is slurred, as he looks on 
the wages paid to a skilled proofreader as just so much 
money thrown away, and will reply to any strictures on 
his bad work that ‘‘ it is good enough for the price.’’ 

In the long run, conscientious work is bound to win 
in the contest with these trade pirates whose theory is 
that the general public cannot recognize the difference 
between good work and bad. The general public, how- 
ever, is rather sharp-sighted where its interests are con- 
cerned, and the man who counts on its perennial 
credulity is very likely to find in the end that he has 
been playing a losing game. But while the ultimate 
discomfiture of those who practice cut-throat methods is 
certain, they for a time have it in their power to inflict 
no little annoyance and much loss on the trade. While 
the conscientious printer cheerfully concedes the right of 
his patron to share in the economical advantages result- 
ing from the use of the latest inventions and improve- 
ments, he very reasonably holds that he too is entitled 
to some reward for his enterprise and foresight in adopt- 
ing these devices. ‘‘ Live and let live’’ is the motto of 
such men, and they do not think that the adoption of 
more rapid methods of composition have absolved them 
from their first duty to their customers — that of furnish- 
ing them with good and satisfactory work. They know 
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the comparative merits of composition by hand and by 
machine, and instead of slighting the proofreading in 
deference to some imagined necessity of the new order 
of things, they look more carefully than ever after that 
department. And such printers deserve the confidence 
and patronage of the public. They seek that patronage 
by all just and fair methods, by giving good work at 
reasonable prices, and surely none but the most besotted 
of the ‘‘penny-wise and pound-foolish’’ can long con- 
tinue to prefer, for the sake of a mistaken economy, to 
accept the miserable work turned out from the offices 
of the cut-rate printer. In the meantime, until the cut- 
rate practices are driven from the trade, let no one who 
knows good work accept the use of the machine as an 
excuse for unintelligent composition and negligent proof- 
reading. With good operators and good proofreaders, 
as good, clean work can be turned out today as at any 
time during the history of the printing trade. But good 
operators and good proofreaders require good wages, 
and the general public can rest assured that they will 
never be found in the employment of the ‘‘slaughter- 
house’’ proprietors. 





THE IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF PRINTING 

MACHINERY AND MATERIALS. 

HE Governmental fiscal year ends on June 30. It 

takes about six months for the Government officials 

to assemble their statistics and reach a total as to the 

volume and valuation of the exports and imports of the 

previous year. These figures have only now become 

accessible, and constitute, perhaps, the most interesting 

mass of figures on the commerce and navigation of the 
United States compiled by the Government. 

Although invariably tardy in appearance, these 
commercial returns show remarkable completeness and 
furnish food for intelligent speculation as to trade con- 
ditions. The measure of our foreign trade is the 
measure of our industrial advance and general pros- 
perity, while a study of special features points out where 
the United States has obtained a commercial supremacy 
more certain and more legitimate than any political 
influence or supremacy which diplomacy could effect. 
No part of the world refuses to pay its just tribute to 
American commerce, and the domestic products of our 
country are more and more appreciated in foreign 
markets. 

Hon. Worthington C. Ford, the head of the division 
in the Treasury Department which has the preparation 
of the annual statistics in charge, declares that the 
exports of our manufacturers have never been so large 
as they now are, and it is doubtful if they have ever 
increased so rapidly as they have in the last few years. 
This has been accomplished in the face of the obstacles 
created by conditions of competition. 

These statistics .re notably interesting, because they 
show, first, the customs districts from which the articles 
were exported and the value of the exports of each 
district; second, the countries to which the exports 
went, and the volume and value of the goods sent to 
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each foreign country; third, the customs districts into 
which the foreign goods were exported, their volume 
and value, with the names of the countries shipping and 
the value of the shipments from each country. Thus it 
may be seen, at a glance, exactly the statistics of any 
industry — whether we are buying more than we sell, or 
selling more than we buy. 

The statistics which relate to the exports and imports 
of printing presses and printing materials constitute a 
highly interesting exhibit to the manufacturer and dealer 
in these lines. 


EXPORTS.— PRINTING PRESSES AND PARTS OF SAME, 


Values. To Values. 
$ 4,150 Dominion of Canada: 
2,012 Nova Scotia, New Bruns- 
wick, etc 
Quebec, Ontario, etc ... 
British Columbia 
Central America: 
Costa Rica 
Guatemala 
Nicaragua 
Salvador 
Mexico 
West Indies : 
British 


FROM 
Baltimore, Md 
Bangor, Me 
Boston and Charlestown, 
36,301 
494,616 
1,342 


New York, N. Y 
Passamaquoddy, Me 
Philadelphia, Pa 3,500 
Corpus Christi, Tex....... 16,800 
New Orleans, La 240 
Paso del Norte, Tex....... 3,268 
Pensacola, Fla 656 
Saluria, Tex 1,350 
Arizona 735 
Puget Sound, Wash....... 1,612 
San Francisco, Cal 4,356 
Buffalo Creek, N. Y 650 
Champlain, N. Y 13,837 
Detroit, Mich 11,621 
PEGTORS BRIO 6 sa5etcncs 5,300 
Montana and Idaho ..... i 268 
North and South Dakota.. 1,272 
Vermont 45,824 
11,752 
3,762 
100 
31363 
6 Uruguay 72 
Venezuela 15,686 
504 
433 
555 7a 

4,485 

175 so 
1,915 17,362 
Sweden and Norway 5,881 
United Kingdom 433,927 
Bermuda 250 


$649,710 


Azoresand Madeira Islands $ 
Belgium 
Denmark 


1,593 
1,170 


British Australasia 
Hawaiian Islands 
British Africa 





EXPORTS.—PRINTING INKS. 


FROM Values. To 
Baltimore, Md........... ae I 
Bangor, Me 
Boston and Charlestown, 


New York, N. Y 
Passamaquoddy, Me 
Philadelphia, Pa 

Brazos de Santiago, Tex.. 
Corpus Christi, Tex 
Mobile, Ala 

New Orleans, La.......... 
Paso del Norte, Tex 
Pensacola, Fla 

Saluria, Tex 

Arizona 

Puget Sound, Wash 

San Diego, Cal 

San Francisco, Cal........ 
Buffalo Creek, N. Y 

Cape Vincent, N. Y 
Champlain, N. Y 

Detroit, Mich 

Huron, Mich 

Genesee, N. Y 

Montana and Idaho 

North and South Dakota .. 
Oswegatchie, N. Y 
Vermont 


Dominion of Canada: 
Nova Scotia, New Bruns- 
MPMI. MONO ogc he's s bles secs 

Quebec, Ontario, etc 

British Columbia 

Newfoundland and Labra- 


Central American States : 
Costa Rica 
Guatemala 
Honduras 297 
Nicaragua 575 
Salvador 515 
Mexico 10,931 




















To Values. | To Values. 
West Indies: BO Seen peer es $ 600 
Co eerie G52} ROMIMNE oS n bases cenencane 2,860 
57 | China .........c00+-+ seeee 383 
283 | East Indies: 
420 BIE Se incasvesawsdas 81 
552 BE Senconctrsccecaxs 636 
se a 172 
b | JMR Se sins d chouscocesess 16,493 
Cube etre ta hie et 51273 | Turkey in Asia......... 83 
Puerto Rico 1,814 | 
A ti All other Asia......-..... 15 

J ist: Diam a meee 333 British Australasia...... 6,308 
PER Re eines ar eenarees s 1,830 ei : 

h French Oceanica ........ 311 
es enciea sd ceconorsodes 979 
Cotombi 8 | Hawaiian Islands........ 1,073 

OA een eh cee Aaa ee 3°77 | Britigt AMMA sscsc6< 00s 373 
WCU. pavcaccresseeceees 1,212 4 edhet adie pe 
Guiana — Dutch........... 33 het ee Re SE 
Lf) Ee TEER Ce 1,232 | TOE Sisacensess $162,955 

EXPORTS.— STEREOTYPE AND ELECTROTYPE PLATES. 
FROM Values. To Values. 
Boston and Charlestown, | Dominion of Canada: 

WE ict cesdcsdeescsenas $ 7,021 Quebec, Ontario, etc.... $ 13,316 
New Vork, MN. Vi... cscs 48,144 - British Columbia........ 71 
Philadelphia, Pa........... 953 Newfoundland and Labra- 

San Francisco, Cal.......- BE OR colic e douche stexesas 283 
Champlain, N.Y. <...06<.. 3,588 Central American States: 
Detroit NCW. 5k 6. os cesses 1,776 CURIOS ikon ccstacas’ 19 
North and South Dakota.. FRG. |! IPOMMOG arcs yess cess beesicnae 1,332 
WESMNINE «hiya < ceca vinnsbee 7,279 West Indies: 
__ MNO capwcngoue cues 88 
| $69,505 SEN wan dbeesincdae cade 68 
Spanish : 
To Cuba .. teseeeeseeee ees 30 
x Pwereo Rie. os..0002000 18 
Austria-Hungary .......... $ 325 a 
4 AS RORUME o5.0:5.cccccca ss vees 27 
DEI oo 05 + hoes anssneeete 408 2 
i RRR eee ee UN ee ese 101 
PPO ch cCh cas nkness beans 617 és 
CBE ons. ec aece cess vccees 291 
GRIT oan bia ds oases eage 5,568 . 
Netherlands sz | CONROE 6 < 655 sds soni He 2 
agit es Se WCWNEOT, «5 cis devedenness 60 

















Sa va cnc eaatindsansaaey 19 Weneriels as6 
Sweden and Norway...... 2 SS reer Ue ta Bec ye ret cy F 
. British Australasia........ 3,306 
SwltrerlAng oo. 50355 sae 100 British Africa 953 
United Kingdom.......... TEMPE Ptr hot eae es nay 
DOTMMMG Sino ca vivaswakenss ‘ 5 Oss 5<kiss $69,505 
EXPORTS.— BOOKS AND PRINTED MATTER. 

FROM Values To ; Values. 
Baltimore; Md. 630. <ss<00s $ 52,917 Austria-Hungary.......... $ 1,143 
BAUBOL) DNS s 0056.05 sosciswes 23,615 Azores, and Madeira Is- 

Boston and Charlestown, MND Saccienetedakoceckns 29 

MMMM Gc avons aw hcowcnae 166,058 WIN ie siovic was .3 vannees 14,509 
Newport News, Va ......- 25 REE. Sica cevee casavesas 1,553 
Pie Wee, Fs Fl casi cesees 1,580,081 PU co¥é gstvedevesansaes 44,613 
Passamaquoddy, Me...... 10,674 MNOS ENE Soke cciteckencdves 112,153 
Philadelphia, Pa........... 33,831 NN Sok pone icon ead 105 
Portinné” Me. .5 cs. .cccns 299 RUE: wo caeeicoan ns ncceeans 2 
Corpus Christi, Tex....... 21,476 Mia Wi ewcet ktaes aomtacens 7,975 
DROUHE, AM <5 ¢ csc cscnsacs 128 Netherlands 4,937 
New Orleans, La.......... 1,676 Portugal 252 
Paso del Norte, Tex ...... 96,720 Russia, Baltic and White 
Pensacola, Fig. .......cccce 100 RA Sev dchesescssccenecs 1,448 
RUIN Pe Main ds as: ivan d sas 8,733 Russia, Black Sea......... 168 
ye errr ree 20 MON cap dscatinehesesetdece 2,459 
RRR Sasiy cn Urseese vedas 873 Sweden and Norway ...... 2,870 
OnerOn: Onbs oo. co seecsak se I WO GOTININE i555 case ezesk cs 488 
Puget Sound, Wash 35,839 Turkey in Europe.. 932 
San Diego, Cal...... re 156 | United Kingdom... 890,087 
San Francisco, Cal........ 88,026 I icsvcwenseessek 2,014 
Willamette, Ore... ....... 200 British Honduras.........- 540 
Buffalo Creek, N. Y 27,634 Dominion of Canada : 
Cape Vincent, N. Y ....... 4,917 Nova Scotia, New Bruns- 
Champlain, N. Y.......... 127,480 WEE GUO sesae cst vasees 58,715 
Cuyahoga, Ohio........... 20 Quebec, Ontario, ete .... 510,363 
Detroit, MiG ei eis sca 40,822 British Columbia........ 34,546 
Genenee, NN. Fie casicaace 286 Newfoundland and Labra- 
FEUtON MAGN 285/508 sa0csc 25,901 MOO ua etidaseecqenevciess 8,964 
Minneapolis, Minn 20 | Central American States: 
Montana and Idaho . we 19 CONGR Wetec 5.50. cscdite ss ap 9,218 
Wieeata I. Miss ices ctscecs 171,134 CORROUIIEN 05 <5 sciceceses 34,742 
North and South Dakota.. 34,144 PIORAUIAS 6c. vecccsscece 1,835 
Oswegatchie, N. Y........ 28,050 WICRTAQUR, 0c occne cece 9,506 
Superior. Mick... 6..0.<<c00 738 SHITMIOE 66655. 500sbenccis 13,723 
VORMIOOE ieicsvecucris scones 64,935 DECIR So ose ectngetcsecss 161,343 

—— | West Indies: 
TAA oss pe ACT OG ee)”. a Ren Ne 22,034 
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To Values. To Values. 
WIE Cavin dus cd cpeaanee 829 East Indies : 
PEM Nackacasemetadeass 967 MEN hos dscevccieocecs $ 8,041 
GEIR ces kc eecuasenses 231 BE ose ccnsckeessacacee 78 
PIO i delivekbesvatetiesce 2,992 PROUD ho ks oz ccseccan< 3,931 
Santo Domingo....... eee 1,336 I eakacaat acd bsatebes 23,689 
Spanish : WGN Nua dmecaudacswocaeuad 145 

ch. cs casvoxee 221,251 | Turkey in Asia............ 751 

Puerto Rico ........... 5,250 Fig @! Ere rer 1,148 
PRBOUAINE 5c ccusaesses css 25,313 | British Australasia ........ 67,275 
MMAR osaehe sk ceskanaccnea> 128,214 | French Oceanica.......... 161 
MOM et cccsvceretnencebsnes 28,442 Tonga, Samoa, etc ........ 65 
OOD 5 oc no viaccess cacece 72,389 | Hawaiian Islands ......... 25:990 
BONGO. 65. vinnsciiceessss 2,160 | Phillippine Islands ........ 48 
Culedae RTS AID fois cccses cone 30,677 

Weta i a 2,420 Canary Islands......<0002- 182 
Pen a a French Aftica ......6cccses 18 
PUEne eden acs cet naescse< ess 5,340 an Pee caret ia ae os 
CONUNB dss shes ckceveacke 4,406 | , ee gm pean 11799 
area Gas Turkey in Africa — Egypt. 158 
eeeesecece 195) P 
ee iene 4 All other Africa ........... 494 
PN a sins ecas ccs sacs ceades 16,520 FOU ccciscces $2,647,548 
IMPORTS.— BOOKS AND PRINTED MATTER.— FREE. 

To Values. To Values. 
Baltimore, Md............. 21,037 Grand Rapids, Mich ...... $ 4,636 
DROS, RO ip aie encase 649 Indianapolis, Ind......... 569 
Boston and Charlestown, Kansas City, Mo.......... 1,740 

WR Sica dscdedntnadeses 134,356 Lineein, NOB. 6. ccccccccss 402 
TOU ies anna 8400. 40<4r0s 48 LOUISVING, TEV s escéescnces 2,645 
Paiste COO. 2 6 6 oss ices 95 Nashville, Tenn ......... 29 
Georgetown, D. C......... 5,685 CORE INOW Ss iciniccdcvicvee 375 
Hartford, Conn.......... 1,231 fy. ae re 1,521 
PO, Ble Fnac ecsaweess 34 Be LOGS BiRiicic cincccccs 47,642 
New Haven, Conn ........ 15,128 | Springfield, Mass ......... 54 
Newport News, Va....... S3 | Syracuse, N. ¥...5......3 483 
New York, N.Y ...cccec 1,310,925 
Philadelphia, Pa........... 56,477 : Total......00. $1,806,476 
Portland and Falmouth, a rete 

Austria-Hungary $ 30,581 


Providence, R. I 
Corpus Christi, Tex....... 
Galvestom, Tex... 5. .c.c60- 
Key West, Fi ........000 
New Orleans, La.......... 
Paso del Norte, Tex ...... 
St. Marks, Fla 
Saluria, Tex 
TRGB FIR. ooo cecccesevees 
ASIRONB osc ccccesec.ccccese 
Los Angeles, Cal.......... 
Oregon; OFS .6 6.00.2 ccese. 
Puget Sound, Wash....... 
og a | 
San Francisco, Cal........ 
Willamette, Ore........... 
Buffalo Creek, N. Y....... 
Cape Vincent, N. Y....... 
Champlain, N. Y......-... 
CRIRRII Bhs ox c'nssicngeccns 
Cuyahoga, Ohio 
Detroit, Mich ...........-- 
Duluth, Minn 
IE Dia Ws Xho nccdadndee 
Huron, Mich...........-.. 
pS ee 
Milwaukee, Wis 
Minneapolis, Minn........ 
Niagara, N. Y.......0e2e0 
North and South Dakota.. 
Superior, Mich..... peer 
VIE i v.cs Sc cndecccscese 
RIND: eS osc ais anes eerie 
Atlanta, Ga 
Cincinnati, Ohio .......... 
Columbus, Ohio.->........ 
IEE GONG. sucess eect 
Des Moines, Iowa... ..... 
Dubuque, Iowa..........-- 


IMPORTS.— BOOKS AND PRINTED MATTER.— DUTIABLE. 


To 
Aroostook, Me ............ 
Baltimore, Md............. 
Bangor, Me 
eer emi Giana 











60 
14,621 
55544 
ddd 


Values. 


46 
10,765 
527 
645 
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195,105 
657,427 
MUM iivcaseceverscvusne aes 15,645 
Netherlands...........000 13,775 
Russia, Baltic and White 
MU dee du08 tensa ss 6¥es 14,602 
WN 6g cs daccatasdececcccacs 635 
Sweden and Norway...... 42,978 
ra 21,912 
United Kingdom.......... 739,300 
WININE fi v5iGanscavessus 50 
British Honduras ......... 7 
Dominion of Canada : 
Nova Scotia, New Bruns- 

WR WUE iedadvece sis: 570 
Quebec, Ontario, etc .... 34,968 
British Columbia........ go 

NNICATE MUR 6 0:56 p.565 cc es cose 49 
po es eee ee 4,665 
West Indies: 
PO Bes tn dy cans ccrves 180 
I a ans nowe ss a caccas 53 
Spanish — Cuba ......... 1,835 
NEE ccccncaadh\ods0s* 5 
je OOO Oee Pre 50 
CEs ch isasaddertcassnce 75 
COR io ccdvedccivdsocns 15 
POT a sip ececcascesuscsiesee 10 
VeEGUOIRS ci accsaci cs canes 12 
CRIME conc ccscccscecscesccs 1,975 
East Indies (British)...... 1,341 
Hong-Kong ........+.+2++: 183 
JAPON 2. ccccccccccccccccece 958 
Turkey in Asia............ 2 
British Australasia........ 5,284 
Hawaiian Islands ......... 300 
TOME. siswssss< $1,806,476 
To Values. 
Boston and Charlestown, 
POU conndsexecdccsedec $ 97,388 
Charleston, S. C .......... 125 
Georgetown, D. C......... 791 
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To Values. To Jalues. 
Bartiord; COMM... .<.2..'.. $ 83 PN PR v5 cc ke slocges ne $ 1,101 
New Haven, Conn ........ 567 St. Joseph, Mo 440 
Newport News, Va........ 568 Be RAI POO <- Soins 003 -sken 2,174 
Maer WOK, TAY sases scene 1,110,476 Byrecnes; HV ccccseis ces 79 
Passamaquoddy, Me...... 422 
Philadelphia, Pa.......... 44,384 WER. cccisswae $1,373,230 
Portland and Falmouth, 

BER evens ockcbeesnsanatios 16 FROM 
Providence, R.I........... 438 Austria-Hungary .......... $ 7,423 
Richmond, Va..........+0. 15 ne 15,675 
TE FOE, FUR candsicsacsee 5 PE Pe ee 736 
IG SO ccs cactonanae gI I as sco tkss baesaasnsce 52,314 
Gatvestom, Tek... ....sscec 353 Oe eee 295,643 
ay FUG ER io csesnteswecs 15 SEE coeeAubhint se eseen™ 29 
Re Pe ee 15 PN cnvcubabaksesducdasuns 6,210 
New Orleans, La.......... 5,505 Netherlands .............. 2,774 
Paso del Norte, Tex ....... 4,718 PUCGANI 655s ncics es suasnase 2 
SL CUES cndsacddivn coke 266 Russia, Baltic and White 
PE bs ki sas bsadaecons 57 ND enanes OeNNe sen Stabe oe 84 
Los Angeles, Cal.......... 323 BE Sa rauReakasnkssnnenase I 
Puget Sound, Wash....... 975 Sweden and Norway...... 758 
San Diego, Cal... ..<..00. 15,790 1 See Ae geeere 6,686 
Willamette, Ore .......... 316 | Turkey in Europe......... 22 
Buffalo Creek, N. Y........ 2,040 United Kingdom .......... 915,393 
Cape Vincent, N. Y ....... 68 oS es ee ye 5 
Crain, oY on <ccseass 1,449 Dominion of Canada : 
a es ee 33,912 Nova Scotia, New Bruns- 
Cuyahoga, Ohio........... 3,828 WI OIE io iciescsicccss 1,422 
Datnott, MICH: «2.06 as0c30 9,908 Quebec, Ontario, etc..... 21,404 
re ees 5 British Columbia........ 825 
5 kg Weer erry ety Ts 24 GREROSS ce Uancsuk ees sees ss 5,249 
Gate, Te Yo oscsccicess 237 West Indies: 
Beason, MIR .osccccvcsccce 1,584 PS cgkébabobieteueste 49 
iT Ee ee ir 127 NRA Sey ae ese 3 
Milwaukee, Wis........... 3,736 ERROOL. nc Kwiubs boaede seas 8 
Minneapolis, Minn........ 1,009 Spanish—Cuba .......... 30 
POT Fas Ss Sop benncinn es 3,901 MEARS n5S cp ewavenesws 23 
North and South Dakota.. 377 DN 5 ki diwesicisdcdecusws 9 
Oswegatchie, N. Y........ 670 TES Goths Gakinceacayxeker’ 5 
Superior, Mich........... Seb 1 ROUUNSDIR, ciscasseciisvedcens 2 
eee Tr 3,646 RNS. o3ceuas) aewacexe 39 
RE, The FE onabsecctvcees 1,359 EERO 5 ons 5 00seeseces 8 
Cincinnati, Ohio .......... 2,916 . puninabheidaseWseadnee 2,606 
DEW, SOON. «cs ndnscs a se0 294 East Indies (British) ...... 299 
Des Moines, Iowa......... 7 SENET oki ccs éwncee de 2, 
Dubuque, Iowa............ 122 ee reer Te 34,552 
Grand Rapids, Mich....... 299 Turkey in Asia ........... 2 
Indianapolis, Ind.......... 147 British Australasia ........ 699 
oe a | a ee 851 Hawaiian Islands.......... 141 
Louisville, Ky.....cc.ssees 210 Canary Islands .... ein 3 
Memphis, Tenn ........... 20 All other Africa ........... I 
Nashville, Tenn........... 186 Sana 
Omaha, Neb.......... ee 260 TMA) Ss ssaeaxee $1,373,230 





PROFIT IN THOROUGHNESS. 

id the printing trade as in some others there are a 

number of small matters that are more commonly 
slighted than seriously regarded as worthy of particular 
attention. Among these inferior items may be men- 
tioned proofs and the wrapping of parcels, and a num- 
ber of other things of greater and inferior importance. 
It is not too much to say that an experienced man could 
determine whether a printer was doing a profitable busi- 
ness or not by the mere examination of the condition of 
a few of the proofsheets of the office or the examina- 
tion of a few of the parcels of printing to be delivered 
to customers. There is no more time wasted in giving 
good clear proofs than giving dirty and illegible proofs 
to the customer, and there is no more time wasted in 
giving the customcr a neatly parceled job of printing 
than there is in giving him a half-tied package with ink- 
smeared wrapper. The whole secret lies in making a 
little preparation to do the work of such details in a 
proper way. The printer who is alert to the conven- 
ience of his customers, to their taste, to their desire for 
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novelty, wins customers by the most trivial methods; 
and while the ability to seize such methods to make 
business is largely a matter of temperament, the incen- 
tive of the dollar should be sufficient to quicken the 
wits of most to a greater attention to the details of the 
trade usually left to the care of the boy who sweeps the 
floors. The late J. C. Blair, of Huntingdon, Pennsyl- 
vania, who made a fortune out of the tablet industry, 
made that fortune because he had taste and an eye to 
the elaboration of detail. He found it took no more 
time to do a thing right than to do it indifferently well. 
If he had believed in the ‘* good-enough’’ methods in 
vogue in many offices, he would have made no prog- 
ress. In this plea for thoroughness, however, it must 
not be understood that the habit many printers have 
of dallying over the impression of a piece of work is 
to be commended. There is a wide difference between 
the correct and rapid attention to detail and the feeble 
pottering of the workman over what he may consider a 
prize specimen. 





THE LOUD POSTAL BILL. 


EPRESENTATIVE LOUD, of California, is 
ready to report to the committee on post offices 
and post roads at its first meeting a bill which it is 
claimed will save the Government from $8,000,000 to 
$12,000,000 per year in the expenses of the postal serv- 
ice, by amending the law concerning the transmission 
of second-class mail matter. Mr. W. E. Curtis, of the 
Chicago Record, writes in that paper that under the 
present law all publications that appear regularly can 
have the benefit of the special rates of postage allowed 
to genuine newspapers, provided they are issued at 
stated and fixed periods, and as often as four times a 
year. Publishing houses have taken advantage of this 
generous provision by issuing new and old books at 
regular intervals, and have loaded the mails with them 
to such an extent that there is an enormous deficiency in 
the earnings of the Post Office Department every year. 
The bill proposed by Mr. Loud prescribes conditions 
upon which a publication may be admitted to the sec- 
ond class, as follows : 

1. It must be regularly issued at stated intervals as fre- 
quently as four times a year, bear date of issue and be numbered 
consecutively. 

2. It must be issued from a known office of publication, 
which shall be shown by the publication itself. 

3. It must be formed of printed-paper sheets without board, 
cloth, leather or other substantial binding, such as distinguish 
printed books for preservation from periodical publications. 

4. It must be originated and published for the dissemination 
of information of a public character, or devoted to literature, 
the sciences, arts, or some special industry, and must have a 
legitimate list of subscribers, who voluntarily order and pay for 
the same. Provided, That nothing herein contained shall be 
so construed as to admit to the second-class rate regular publi- 
cations, or any particular issue of any regular publication 
designed primarily for advertising purposes, or for free circula- 
tion, or for circulation at nominal rates; and, provided, that all 
extra numbers of second-class publications sent by the publish- 
ers thereof, acting as the agent of an advertiser or purchaser, 
to addresses furnished by the latter, shall be subject to pay 


























postage at the rate of 1 cent for every four ounces or fraction 
thereof; and, provided further, that it shall not be permissible 
to mail any given article or articles, or any part of any particu- 
lar number of a newspaper or periodical segregrated from the 
rest of the publication, except at the third-class rate of postage. 

Chairman Loud also reports a bill requiring all pub- 
lishers and other persons sending large quantities of 
mail through the post offices, before depositing in collec- 
tion boxes, ‘‘ to classify and separate the same in bundles 
or sacks, by States, cities, towns and counties, as the 
Postmaster-General may direct.’’ 





THE PUBLISHERS OF AUGUSTA, MAINE. 
ITH an eye to the emulation of the tactics of a 
noted literary critic, the following account of 
the publishers of Augusta, Maine, is scissored frem the 
crisp pages of the Phz/istine, and is given prominence 
here owing to its connection with the efforts of Repre- 
sentative Loud. Mr. Hubbard says: 

‘* Augusta, Maine, is a town of ten thousand people, 
with a single-track trolley line that runs a bobtail car 
every half hour. Augusta is the only place of its size in 
the United States that ranks as a first-class post office: 
being classed with New York, Chicago, Philadelphia 
and St. Louis. When I arrived at Augusta I was met 
at the station by three millionaires. One of these men, 
through his cunning devices, owns as many houses as a 
dog has fleas. He told me he owned all the houses on 
one side of a long street and had his eye on the others. 
These men had subsidized all the hacks in town and met 
me in the name of: Literatoor. We saw the town thor- 
oughly and distributed much carmine. In the evening 
there was a banquet and I Chauncey Depewed. A 
millionaire by the name of Vickery was intent on get- 
ting me drunk, and this in spite of the fact that there is 
a Maine Liquor Law. But Maine has both the law and 
the liquor. Another millionaire by the name of Morse 
showed me a building that covered acres and was a sky- 
scraper besides, where he printed five papers, with a 
combined circulation of over two million. These men 
have discovered the weaknesses of our agrarian popula- 
tion and laid the tillers of the soil in every State and 
territory under tribute. The circulation of these peri- 
odicals was gotten by means of giving the seductive 
Gimcrack and the lubricious Gewgaw; but the income 
is derived from Doctor Pierce who discovered a discov- 
ery and Colonel Hood who makes the kind that cures. 
No man can read Augusta literatoor without feeling cer- 
tain he has every disease mentioned in Gould’s Medical 
Dictionary. These papers seem to be published with 
the idea of holding the thought of disease over man- 
kind, and that they succeed the mansions of Augusta 
testify. And if you ask me what a millionaire is I’d 
say, he is one who has discovered a weakness in man- 
kind and then fans and feeds it for a consideration. 
You may make a good comfortable living supplying the 
legitimate wants of men, but you cannot accumulate a 
million dollars until you know how to prey upon the 
hopes and fears of your fellows. These remarks may 
5-4 
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sound unkind and I surely would not be moved to make 
them did I not remember how Vickery, Gannett and 
Morse, of Augusta, made me break my pledge and see 
sea-serpents on the Kennebec.”’ 





Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 


DRAWING FOR PRINTERS.* 
NO. X.—BY ERNEST KNAUFFT, 
Editor of the Art Student, and Director of the Chautauqua Society of Fine 
Arts. 


OME of the most valuable hints we have given our 
readers are those of Chapters VIII and IX, in 
connection with the naso-labial line. In these you will 
find the foundation of our teaching ; that is, we do not 
say that a human face must be made by putting in a 
black line running obliquely from the nose to the lip, 
made with such or such a pen, such or such a crayon, 
ink, or charcoal, but we point out the line in xature, 
and say that because it is found in nature, artists put it 
in their drawings. When not found in a face, as that 
of a young person, then it is left out in a good artist’s 
drawing of a young face. Whether he uses pen, wash, 
or crayon, has very little to do with the case. There 
are some methods of using the pen, wash, or crayon, 
that are better than others ; but, if you are taught to see 
the naso-labial line in nature, it is very easy to learn to 
draw it in one of those mediums, and having drawn it 
in one, it is easier to learn to draw it in other mediums. 
We give, with this chapter, the head of Choudieu, 

in which this line is marked as conspicuously as in the 
Watts. This drawing might have been made with an 
ordinary pen, somewhat worn, or (as was probably the 
case) with a quill pen, or with a camel’s-hair brush, or 





Head of Pierre Réné Choudieu, drawn by Pierre Bonnard 
(probably from a medallion, and possibly with a 
quill pen), for La Revue Blanche. 


with a Japanese brush (which, like the quill pen, is a 
delightful instrument with which to draw heavy lines) ; 
but are we not right in surmising that you are better 
prepared to draw such a head because we pointed out in 
the last chapter that the naso-labial line was a character- 
istic mark ofan old man’s face than if we had given 
you directions for using the quill pen or the brush and 
said nothing about this line? Of course, we do not 
mean to suggest that, were you making a copy from /¢hzs 


* Copyrighted, 1897, by Ernest Knaufft. All rights reserved. 
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line drawing, you would be so careless as to leave out 
the naso-labial line, but if you were drawing an old 
man’s face from a photograph, might you not easily 

















THE LATE Duc D'AUMALE. 


Drawn in crayon, by T. Toussaint, and engraved by half-tone. 


overlook this line if it had never been pointed out to 
you? If you agree with this proposition you will be in 
thorough sympathy with the spirit in which these papers 
are written, and when our chapter on expression comes 
you will not at all regret that it is not a technical chap- 
ter on the use of a drawing instrument. 

Now, let us consider the Choudieu drawing a little 
more fully, and in doing so we shall ask you to notice 
that the words follow almost verbatim the part of our 
last chapter referring to the Watts head. This does 
not mean that we are at a loss for a vocabulary, but it is 
done purposely so that we may thus call attention to it, 
and that you may realize that we have called your atten- 
tion to a vital principle ; moreover that principle may 
be referred to again and again in almost every case 
where an old person’s head is under consideration. 
We publish also the Duc d’Aumale drawing, in which 
you will see the line is again marked. Now, we pub- 
lish this drawing mainly in connection with the highly 
finished drawings illustrating Chapter VIII, by Dagnan- 
Bouveret, Loewe-Marchand and Gaillard, but you may 
profitably note also that were you tracing it, intending 
to make a line drawing of it in pen and ink, you would 
represent this muscular indentation with a strong line, as 
in the Watts portrait. You will not fail to notice also 
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the line in the throat corresponding to the one in Bon- 
nard’s Choudieu, now presented for consideration, 

This Bonnard is a slight drawing, but it is recom- 
mended to printers because it is both artistic in treat- 
ment and easily printed. It is artistic because in the 
heavy lines that you see in the ear and hair there is a 
knowledge of modeling. The artist knew his business 
just as Gaillard did, and every time he put down a 
blotty line it was meant to represent the presence of a 
shadow. We have no means of telling whether this 
was from an actual plaster or bronze medallion, or 
whether the artist worked from a photograph and from 
his imagination rendered the effect of a modeled relief ; 
but in either case, in the photograph or in nature, there 
were thousands of little tones that have been left out. 
A clewer pen draftsman works in the same manner, 
using darks which the uneducated eye will take to be 
arbitrary blackening of the drawing, but which an 
artist knows is the result of the intelligent observation 
of the shapes of shadows, and of the most important 
shadows of a face. Now, one of the most conspicuous 
lines in this drawing is the one running diagonally from 
the wing of the nose almost to the corner of the lips. 
This is called the naso-labial line, and is found in every 
old face. I say again, that though you work for one 
hundred years as a printer, you would probably never 





Portrait of Leon Cogniet after the painting by L. Bonnat, drawn, prob- 
ably, by the painter himself, upon grained scratch-board with lithographic 
crayon (?), the lights scratched out with a penknife. 


draw as correct a line as this. But if you should make 
studies in pencil and realize that this line is typical of 
old age, you would be able to put it in such a drawing 




















as the Bonnard where, you will notice, it comes down 
about as far as the lower lip, as in the Gaillard, and you 
would realize why it was left out in the Dagnan-Bouveret 
and Marchand drawings. 

The Bonnat portrait of Cogniet 
becomes particularly interesting from 
this view point, e. g., practice for 
the sake of observation. It is exe- 
cuted by a process of no value to the 
printer of the country newspaper, 
but there is food for thought in the 
way the form is brought out by the 
juxtaposition of masses of light and 
dark that are not lines. Ordinarily 
we do not recommend to the printer 
to experiment with such effects, but 
rather to confine himself to outline 
or silhouette, but the value of the 
white-line will be considered in con- 
nection with wood’ engraving, and 
any practice in drawing from nature 
in light masses will help you appre- 
ciate the judicious use of white-line 
in wood engraving, or strong con- 
trasts of white and black in any 
medium. We publish, for example, two very different 
kinds of drawing as companions to the Bonnat. - One in 
which Verdyen has obtained an effect of the brilliancy 
of fireworks by scratching out whites from a very black 





A FETE AT BRUSSELS. 


Drawn by Verdyen, probably on ruled scratch-board (see tones in the 
sky), with crayon, in sky, and with brush, in figures; the 
plate very much retouched by hand. 
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drawing. Similar effects may be got with great ease in 


wood engraving. 
A still more clear effect of light is got in the Bon- 


Tailpiece by Pierre Bonnard. 





nard tailpiece, where, by simply breaking the window 
sash with the light fold of a curtain, makes us feel the 
color of the curtain from the top to the bottom of the 
We should advise your practicing in any 
medium, endeavoring to get similar effects, as they are 


picture. 


most valuable in saving a drawing from monotony. In 
the Brun drawing, for example, no casual observer 
would appreciate the white pillars, and an untrained 
draftsman would be likely to cover them with tones, but 
as a matter of fact they help immensely to give variety 
to the drawing. In an architectural exhibition we are 
frequently tired by the monotony of similar drawings 
where the draftsmen, in their desire to render texture 
and local color, cover such surfaces with lines meant to 
represent stone, brick or mortar. 

We would remark also that just as our own repe- 
tition of the Watts analysis apropos of the Bonnard’s 
Choudieu portrait was intentional, so the apparent con- 
glomeration of portrait studies, landscapes and buildings 
in this number is not the result of careless arrangement 
on our part, but is intentional, that it may be shown 
that a certain principle in drawing, studied from one 
object, may be applied to any other. 
friend’s face by lamplight and pick out the lights upon 
it and his cuff, as in the Bonnat Cogniet, you will be 
prepared to pick out similar lights on portions of build- 
ings as in the pillars in the Brun drawing; or on window 
curtain folds as in Bonnard’s tailpiece. 

It may be interesting to printers for us to narrate the 
difficulty of preparing a proper legend for the Choudieu. 
It was a tailpiece to an article in a French magazine, 
and bore no legend. To all appearances it was the 
portrait of one Mr. Dangers, but knowing the French 
are so liberal in their use of cognomens, we took the 


If you draw a 
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At the Café Aphrodite. Pen Drawing by A. Brun. 
precaution to investigate. A Frenchman may be born 
Smith, but in manhood is known to the public by one 
ora dozen other names. He may marry Miss Brown, 
and, therefore, parade as Mr. Brown; his Uncle Jones 
may leave him money, so he publishes his articles under 
the name of Jones; he was born in the city of Boston, so 
he signs himself de Boston, meaning of, or from, Bos- 
ton. Under this name he paints his first picture, but the 
town council does not buy his works as he hoped it 
would, and the council of Albany does, so he discards 
‘‘de Boston’’ and, in his gratitude, he afterward signs 
his canvases d’ Albany (abbreviation of de Albany). But 
now as to Christian names. Our friend Smith was, per- 
haps, named by his father Henry, but at his baptism 
there were added the names of Lewis and Charles and 
his mother’s name, Black. Then, when at the age of 
fifteen he comes to be confirmed, he takes the name 
of Matthew, Mark, Luke, John, plus Mary. And with 
any of his surnyms he may at any time combine any 
two or half a dozen of these pronyms. So that a 
French biographical dictionary is one-half biography 
and one-half cross-reference. Thus—Afrown, see Jones; 
Black, see White. 

Knowing this, we referred to the periodical from 
which this was cut, and found it was a tailpiece to 
an article signed Pierre Réné Choudieu. Ah! this gave 
us a clue; but, who then was Dangers? Was Choudieu 
a sculptor as well as a writer, and was this a medallion 
portrait by him of Dangers? Or was it a portrait of 
Choudieu by a draftsman named Dangers? The artists 
were not mentioned in the index nor on any page in the 
body of the magazine, but on the title-page we found 
‘‘Dessins de Pierre Bonnard,’’ meaning that all the 
drawings in the magazine were by one artist — Bonnard. 
Therefore, D’ Angers could not have been the artist, so 
we must search further; this we did, and luckily, in the 
back of the magazine, found the advertisement of a series 
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of articles by Pierre Choudieu, and one of 
the paragraphs in it read, ‘‘ Pierre Réné 
Choudieu, naquit a Angers,’’ etc. This 
translated meant that he, Choudieu, was 
born at Angers, so that we fathomed our 
problem at last, and give the result above. 

















Example of French Art School studies, from plates published under the 
direction of Bargue and Géréme, showing method of blocking in a cast, both 
outline and shading; also method of shading in simple tones without'much 
reflected light or half-tones. 












The foot plate is identical in treatment with the 
plate of hands given on page 164, November number. 
The reader should compare the two that he may under- 
stand that method may be learned from the drawing of 
one object and applied to the drawing of a thousand 
other objects. You must not expect that in a brief 
series of this kind we can give specimens of every object 
that the printer may have occasion to draw — we should 
have to publish an encyclopedia for that— but we do 
purpose to give methods which will enable him to draw 
every kind of tangible object with light and shade upon 
it. These hands and feet studies may be used as guides 
to show how any such object may be ‘‘ modeled,”’’ i. e., 
shaded so that the object seems to be solid. 

By mistake this plate is referred to in Chapter VIII, 
page 298, of the December number as having appeared 
in the September number. No installment of ‘‘ Drawing 
for Printers’’ appeared in that month. 


( To be continued.) 





DESIGNERS AND ENGRAVERS OF TYPE. 


BY WILLIAM E,. LOY.— INTRODUCTION, 
9 ACHINERY is fast changing what 
were once called art and arti- 
sanship into trades, and occupa- 
tions which formerly depended 
exclusively on the skill and 
cunning dexterity of the indi- 
vidual —the handicrafts of our 
fathers — are likely to become 
traditions. Type founding, 
standing at the head of the 
group of skilled employments 
which includes the printer’s 
craft, is undergoing great 
changes. The introduction of 
improved apparatus and labor- 
saving machinery has so modified the conditions of its develop- 
ment that it is now a highly specialized trade. In the early 
history of printing the printer was his own type founder, and 
not only cast and finished his type, but often performed the 
preliminary operations of cutting the punches, driving and fit- 
ting the matrices as occasion required. The discovery of the 
electrotype process of multiplying matrices became an incen- 
tive to type founders to create new faces, resulting in a bewild- 
ering variety of slightly differing styles of type. This made it 
possible to bring out new styles at a moderate cost, as the pat- 
tern letters are cut on soft metal and electrotyped, instead of 
the old method of cutting everything on steel. This was soon 
followed by the steam perfecting casting machine, although the 
driven matrices are almost a necessity with them. 

The most recent advance in the rapid reproduction of pat- 
tern letters is the mechanical cutting of all the sizes in a series, 
say from 6 point to 60 point, from one set of patterns or 
drawings. This is done rapidly on a delicate machine on the 
principle of the router, the various sizes being cut automatic- 
ally and in exact proportion by the application of the panta- 
graph movement. Now another improvement has been made, 
the matrix being cut with a similar machine, instead of the pat- 
tern letter, which has to be electrotyped. This latter method 
has its limitations, and is not yet available for all faces of type. 
It is in the line of improvement, however, and by its use the 
cost of producing matrices is very much reduced. 

The last third of the nineteenth century has been the most 
prolific period in the history of printing and type founding in 
the number, variety and beauty of new type faces produced. At 
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the beginning of the century the printer had for his selection a 
half dozen series of Romans, with a moderate assortment of 
titles, two-line letters, a few fonts of Greek, Hebrew, and 
‘*Flowers,”’ or borders. Now the variety is so great that one 
who first essays to select an outfit is confused and at sea as to 
what he shall take and what reject. The specimen book of the 
principal type founding corporation in America now shows no 
less than 164 sizes and faces of Romans and Old Styles, each 
with its accompanying italic, from 5 point to 12 point in size; 
while in plain and ornamental display type there are 575 series, 
each series averaging five sizes or bodies. Add to this array 
all that the other type founders are producing, and one is 
inclined to the opinion that ‘‘ of making type there is no end.”’ 

The active development of the type founding industry has 
produced a large number of ingenious designers and engravers 
of type, about whom the public knows very little. Formerly 
men of this class were regular employes of the type founders, 
but latterly they have separated themselves, and the best ones 
now carry on the business independently, having their own 
workroom or place of business. They design a new_alphabet, 
and having submitted drawings or trial proofs from engraved 
letters, an order is taken for one or more sizes. The soft com- 
position metal used for the engraved letters permits a freedom 
of manipulation which would be practically impossible in steel, 
and the engraving or cutting of the pattern letters is much more 
rapid. 

The craft of letter designers is one of wide influence, for 
upon them rests the responsibility of cultivating the public taste 
in the shape and form of letters. The evolution of our Roman 
alphabet is an interesting study. Having for its students and 
critics the scribes, sculptors, and engravers of dies for coinage, 
it has, since the invention of printing, brought to its service 
artists of renown who were pleased to study every individual 
letter. The alphabets drawn by Albrecht Diirer show that 
care in the smallest details for which this great artist was cele- 
brated. While the art of printing tends to crystallize the form 
of letters, the genius of the designer rings innumerable changes 
on their lines, angles and curves. He has extended, con- 
densed, inclined, rimmed, shaded, outlined and ornamented; 
he has exaggerated what were at first tolerated as eccentricities 
until they became monstrosities; until now he who is endowed 
with true artistic feeling goes back to early models, such as the 
type founders of the sixteenth century produced. Thus the 
printer of the twentieth century will have for his use designs 
not unlike the fonts used by Manutius, by Sweynheim, and 
their contemporaries. 

Believing that the readers of THE INLAND PRINTER would 
be interested in an account of designers and engravers of type, 
with references to the particular styles produced by each, it is 
proposed to furnish a series of sketches, embodying such data 
as have been procurable. It is hoped that the publication from 
month to month may awaken an interest in the subject, and 
that other facts may be placed at the disposal of the writer. 
There will be no attempt at a critical study of type faces, the 
purpose being rather to put on record, before it is too late, such 
facts about these men to whom type founders and printers alike 
are deeply indebted, as may be worthy of record. The first ‘ 
article in the series will be devoted to James West, a gentleman 
identified with the business for forty years. 












































CERTAINLY. 


In the absence of the regular golf editor, the following ques- 
tion from a beginner was referred to the turf editor for an 
answer: ‘‘In a game of golf is it right to fuzzle your put, or 
is it better to fetter on the tee?’’ The turf editor set his teeth 
firmly, stared hard at the wall in front of him a few moments, 
and wrote the following reply: ‘‘In case a player snaggles his 
iron it is permissible for him to fuzzle his put, but a better plan 
would be for him to drop his guppy into the pringle and 
snoodle it out with a niblick.’"—Chicago Tribune. 
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While our columns are always open for the discussion of any relevant 
subject, we do not necessarily indorse the opinions of contributors. Anony- 
mous letters will not» be noticed; therefore correspondents will please give 
names—not necessarily for publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 
All letters of more than 1,000 words will be subject to revision. 








CASTING THE APOSTROPHE WITH THE “S” IN 
SCRIPT FACES. 
To the Editor: BRADFORD, Pa., December 18, 1897. _ 
Here is a suggestion to type founders: Would it not be 
practical, in the manufacture of script faces, to cast the apos- 
trophe with the letter s, at least three or four of such letters 
with a font? At present script lines are broken up and discon- 
nected where the apostrophe is used to denote the possessive 
case, and if this could be obviated it would certainly be of great 
benefit to the craft. JoHN W. BAKER. 
[This is now being done.—Epitor INLAND PRINTER. ] 





HAIR SPACES FOR OVERHANGING JOB LETTER. 
To the Editor: LaNnsINnG, Micu., December 23, 1897. 

Printers who have purchased the Mazarin Italic of the 6 
and 18 point, should be careful to note that the shoulder on the 
cap D is not too large, for in some cases it requires a hair space 
between it and the lower case e and wu, and if used otherwise it 
will bend or break these letters during the process of locking 
and planing the form. I have written the firm concerning the 
defect, and in their reply they say: ‘‘ We are indebted to you 
for pointing out the defects. It is the first that we have heard; 
although we are always on the look-out for anything of this 
kind.”’ 

I write this so that printers who have the 6 and 18 point 
Mazarin Italic in their office can use the hair space and pre- 
vent damaging these letters, otherwise many of the letters will 
soon be unfit for use; at least I have found it so. 

E. D. ALLEN, proprietor Record, Lansing, Michigan. 





ECONOMY OF HOME-MADE DEVICES. 


To the Editor: BROOKLYN, N. Y., January 8, 1898. 

Since the publication in your December issue of Fred S. 
Boyden’s letter, there must be quite a boom in the patent 
leather business. This chestnutty idea of making large type 
out of patent leather, and old shoe leather, and cardboard, 
must be a boon to printerdom, as it has appeared in THE 
INLAND PRINTER at frequent intervals for many years. There 
is such an obvious economy. Patent leather and wood bases 
cost nothing, and time is no object. It is this kind of competi- 
tion, no doubt, that compels wood type manufacturers to sell 
poster type so cheap. The three lines of type used by Mr. 
Boyden could probably be bought for less than $2 — how infin- 
itesimal, then, must be the cost of time, leather, glue and 
%-inch board. The saving must be worth the price of a sub- 
scription to THE INLAND PRINTER. 

And, Mr. Editor, please do not print that paragraph about 
casting small type in indestructibie glass more than once a 
year. For the past ten years or more it has frequently chilled 
the ambition of the type founders who make metal type. When 
will that glass type be put on the market? Is it fear of this 
indestructible glass type that impels the type founders to adver- 
tise their metal type so constantly in your indispensable medium 
of communication ? 

Bring out the old cider press; let every typo make his own 
ink; supersede the graver with the jackknife; and above all 
make it unnecessary for the skilled manufacturer to expend 
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money in advertising wares which to the initiated are useless. 
Let the quotation mongers withdraw the now obsolete proverb 
of the ancient who said: ‘‘Ne sutor ultra crepidam.”’ 

HEnrY LEwis. 





SQUARE PAPER BAGS. 
To the Editor: Port Epwarp, N. Y., December 13, 1897. 
Noticing a query of ‘‘R. S., of Edinburgh, Scotland,” in 
your December issue, perhaps you can make use of the follow- 
ing information: About fifteen years ago a Scotchman named 
Ladell lived in our neighboring village, Sandy Hill, and there 
invented and constructed bag machines for Howland & Co., 
manila paper manufacturers. At that time they were shipping 
the product of their mills to a bag manufacturing company in 
Chicago, in which they had an interest. A few years ago the 
Chicago plant was removed to Sandy Hill, and the manufac- 
ture of bags commenced on a larger scale. I am not positive, 
but think the Ladell machine is being used in this new plant. 
I inclose a sample of the bag they manufacture. Ladell moved 
to Brooklyn, New York, eight or ten years ago. The Union 
Company are very strict about letting anyone visit their factory, 
probably to protect their process of bagmaking. 
GEORGE A. NASH. 





SAVING PRESSWORK WITH A NUMBERING 
MACHINE, 
To the Editor: HARRISBURG, Pa., December 14, 1897. 

In regard to Mr. Rees’ ‘‘Scheme to Save Rulework’’— the 
same can be used asa ‘‘ Scheme to Save Presswork,’’ where 
work has to be numbered consecutively and the number worked 
in the same color of ink. I have used this scheme frequently 
on small checks with long runs: Lock the numbering machine 
up with its head to the foot of the work to be numbered and 
have it justified so that when the sheet is printed and turned 
from the right to the left and printed again the number will 
strike where wanted. If the work was a check with a 5,000 
run, 2% by 7 inches, stock would be cut for a 2,500 run 5 by 7 
inches. This would be printed, showing the check without a 
number and the number on the white paper running from 1 to 
2,500. Then turn the sheet from right to left and print again. 
On this second run the check will receive the numbers from 
2,501 to 5,000, while the numbers from 2,500 back to 1 will have 
the check printed to them. When dry cut in two and you have 
5,000 complete copies. Of course, a careful feeding will be 
required, or the waste of stock and loss of time necessary to 
reprint spoiled sheets will take up quite an amount of the time 
otherwise saved. The time required to make the number strike 
right is very little, and after locking the numbering machine up 
several times with the work and getting the knack of it, it is 
insignificant compared to the amount of time saved in a long 


run. Marcus D. HOERNER. 





COOPERATIVE AND LIMITED LIABILITY 
COMPANIES. 

To the Editor: WipnEs, England, December Io, 1897. 

My October number is to hand, and I have been wading 
through it with my next meal. On page 44 there is an article 
by which an impression can be given that the Codperative 
Printing Society, of Cambridge, Massachusetts, is the first of 
its kind in the United States. From my redding of the history 
of the society there given I can’t for the life of me see the dif- 
ference between the society and what we in England term a 
‘‘limited liability company.’’ But that by the way. What I 
am concerned about is ‘‘ that for nearly three years a coép- 
erative printing society has been successfully carried on,’’ etc. 
Why! bless me, sir! Thirty-odd years ago a codperative 
printing society was established in New York. I was working 
at George F. Nesbitt’s at the time, and Jerry Conklin, ‘‘Old”’ 
Davies and Jack Wood threw up permanencies to run the 
coéperative office. When I left, in the fall of 1867, there was 
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every prospect of continued success for the codperators. I 
have some of their work by me today —my receipts for dues 
and a list of members in good standing in New York Typo- 
graphical Union, No. 6. Now, sir, I have not been in the States 
for over thirty years (I have been in Africa and Asia, but 
America’s turn has not come around again yet), and I had no 
idea but the New York Coéperative Printing Society was still 
in full swing, though I have never seen it mentioned in THE 
INLAND PRINTER. Neither have I seen or heard anything of 
Nesbitt & Co’s office. Surely ‘‘The Printing House of the 
United States’ still stands at the ‘“‘corner of Pearl and Pine.”’ 
Why, I have specimens of printing —the shipping cards — 
which, after thirty years of to and fro in the earth, are fit to be 
ranked with your colored pages of this October’s issue. I hope 
the house and the men are not merely past history. 
TuHomaAS S. SWALE. 

[ The editorial referred to does not purposely convey the idea 
that the Cambridge company is the first attempt at codperation 
in printing, but that it is an effort that has been carried on for 
three years successfully, and is still going. The usual under- 
standing of a limited liability company is a company in which 
the stockholders are responsible and can be legally holden only 
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ments in the city where lithographic and letterpress printing 
are combined under one roof, and the demand of the lithog- 
raphers only involving the reduction of an hour per week (or 
from fifty-one to fifty hours), rather than risk a strike the master 
lithographers gave the desired concession. But the Press and 
Machinemen’s Society were not so fortunate. The reduction 
of hours they asked was two and a half per week (or from 
fifty-two and a half to fifty), and the Master Printers’ Associa- 
tion, in what I thought a very fair and temperate statement, 
pointed out that in existing circumstances they were unable to 
make the concession asked. They had, they said, to compete 
for work with London, where the working hours were fifty-four; 
with many. provincial towns near London, where wages were 
less and hours longer than in Edinburgh; and, in addition, they 
had to pay the carriage of the printed sheets to London, a very 
heavy charge to be taken into account while estimating. 

After a short time spent in abortive negotiation, the machine 
men, to the number of three hundred, came out on strike in 
the last week of October. As they had been able to take with 
them nearly all the apprentices, it was evident that the masters 
were in a tight place indeed. They professed that they would 
have no difficulty in filling the strikers’ places, but the sequel 


—— 
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WATCHING KITTY. 


up to the limit of their stock, and not for any indebtedness 
beyond that amount. That is why they are required to put 
**Ltd.’’ after the name of the firm. This ‘is not coéperation as 
the word is understood or as it is commonly used.— EpiTor 
INLAND PRINTER. ] 


NOTES FROM SCOTLAND. 
To the Editor: EDINBURGH, December 25, 1897. 

Great Britain is at present passing through one of the most 
bitter industrial wars of the century. The strike and lockout 
of engineers has now lasted for five months, and all indications 
go to show that the struggle is to be continued to the bitter 
end. The masters seem to have thrown away the scabbard 
and refuse all compromise, while the men, most of them with 
the consciousness that they are fighting a hopeless battle, are 
manfully crying ‘‘ No Surrender.’’ But the misery and destitu- 
tion caused in thousands of homes is pitiable to think of. 

And we in Edinburgh have had a share of the unrest which 
is at present troubling our country. About the end of Septem- 
ber the Press and Machineman’s Society, of Edinburgh, acting 
in conjunction with the local branch of the Amalgamated 
Society of Lithographers, made a demand that their working 
hours be reduced to fifty per week. There are few establish- 





proved that they could not do so. They got a few hands, 
indeed, but they were mostly inferior workmen, who could do 
nothing with the fine bookwork for which Edinburgh is famous. 
This was the men's strongest card — the absolute impossibility, 
as it proved, of getting men to fill their places. 

The Edinburgh Typographical Society, thanks to the wis- 
dom of its officials and committee, declared its neutrality in the 
struggle, and this resolution was indorsed by the Central Exec- 
utive in Glasgow. But notwithstanding their neutrality, the 
compositors, from the second week of the strike, suffered 
severely from its effects, and in most of the offices a system of 
half time was resorted to in other departments than the machine 
rooms. From the beginning of the strike the supply of work 
stopped, publishers declining to send new work at all to Edin- 
burgh, and it is doubtful when the trade may regain the ground 
lost in two months of foolishness. The other branches of the 
trade, I may say, had little sympathy with the machinemen, 
who had no grievance, and had rushed with headstrong haste 
into a strike which was characterized as both senseless and 
selfish. 

As the masters could not get men, they sent the work away 
to other parts to be printed, and I understand some of the 
stereo and electro plates which left the city during the strike 
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GEORGE WASHINGTON. 
Whose word was truth — 
Whose spirit knew 
No faltering before the foe — 
And sternly calm, fulfilled his trust 
As peace begetter of the world. 


were sent to Holland to be printed. This, of course, was not 
done by the master printers, but by publishers who took the 
matter into their own hands. 

In the third week of the strike the masters offered as a com- 
promise to raise the minimum wage from 32s. to 33s., but 
steadfastly refused to reduce the hours. This compromise the 
men rejected. 

After seven weeks and a half an arrangement was come to 
by which the men accepted the offer of the masters to increase 
all machinemen’s wages by one shilling, it being agreed that so 
far as possible all men and apprentices were to get back to the 
positions they held: before the strike, and that the masters 
would find work for all the men within three weeks. 
write this has just been given effect to. 

The Edinburgh Typographical Society held a jubilee cele- 
bration on November 12, to recognize the fiftieth anniversary of 
the reconstruction of the society. The meeting took the shape 
of a soirée and concert, at which 1,500 were present, and an 
assembly followed. It was a curious example of the irony of 
fate that on the previous evening the Society had held a very 
stormy meeting at which a direct vote of censure was proposed 
on the committee, and especially the secretary, for their action, 
or rather, inaction, in the machinemen’s strike. The commit- 
tee’s action was indorsed by a majority of 56 on a vote of over 
400, the figures being — for censure, 152; against, 208. 

The Typographia Technical Association is having a fairly 
prosperous session, and got a good set-off on November 3, 


And as I 
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when General Chapman, C. B., R. A., opened the lecture sea- 
son. The lecture which followed excited great interest, when 
Mr. W. H. Thomas, linotype agent for Scotland, described the 
linotype machine, and was somewhat heckled at the close of 
his lecture. 

The monotype machine is said to be coming to Edinburgh, 
and two of our largest book houses are freely mentioned as 
having completed arrangements for its introduction. This 
machine is said to have a terrible appetite for work, but whether 


it will come up to its testimonials remains to be seen. 
GePSS. 





PROOFROOM NOTES AND QUERIES. 
CONDUCTED BY F. HORACE TEALL, 

It is the purpose in this department to allow for a full and satis- 
factory discussion of every matter pertaining to the proofroom and to 
proofreading. The contributions, suggestions, and queries of those spe- 
cially interested are cordially invited hereto, and no effort will be 
spared to make the answers to queries authoritative and the depart- 
ment in general of permanent value. 

THE following list of books and magazines is given for the convenience 
of readers. The Inland Printer Company will receive and transmit orders 
and subscriptions at list prices for the books and publications herein named. 


PUNCTUATION.—By John Wilson. 334 pages; cloth bound. $1.30. 

BIGELOW’s HANDBOOK OF PUNCTUATION.—By Marshall T. Bigelow, Cor- 
rector at University Press. 112 pages; cloth bound. 60 cents. 

PENS AND TypEs.—A book of hints and helps for those who write, print, 
read, teach or learn, by Benjamin Drew. 214 pages; cloth bound. $1.30. 

ENGLISH ComPpouND Worps AND PHRASES.—A reference list with state- 
ment of principles and rules, by F. Horace Teall. 312 pages, 6 by 9 inches; 
cloth bound. $2.50. 

EVERYBODY'S POCKET DICTIONARY.—Contains 33,000 words, compiled 
from the latest edition of Webster’s International. Size,2%4 by 5% inches; 
leather, indexed. 50 cents. 

COMPOUNDING OF ENGLISH Worps.—When and why joining or separa- 
tion is preferable, with concise rules and alphabetical lists, by F. Horace 
Teall. 224 pages, 5 by 7 inches; cloth bound. $1.25. 

PUNCTUATION.—By F. Horace Teall. The effort in this treatise has been 
to reduce the number of actual rules to the fewest possible, principles being 
considered of most importance. 194 pages, 4% x6%4; cloth, gold edges. $1.00. 

.. NEW WEBSTER DICTIONARY and Complete Vest-Pocket Library, by E. E. 
Miles, based on Webster's International. 192 pages, 256 by 554; morocco, 
indexed, gold edges, 50 cents; extra morocco, indexed, with calendar, 
memorandum and stamp holder, gold edges. 60 cents. 


BILL-HEAD PuNcTUATION.— W. J. H., Middleport, New 
York, asks: ‘‘ How would you punctuate the line ‘To L. H. 
Spalding Dr.,’ to be followed by ‘dealer in,’ etc., in a bill- 
head?”? Answer.— Proper punctuation is the same in a bill- 
head, or any other job, as it is in reading-matter. If punctuated 
at all, the line should have a comma after the name, and no 
point but the period for abbreviation after ‘‘ Dr.,’’ because the 
real reading for sense ignores the ‘‘Dr.,’’ which logically 
belongs at the end of the description, ‘‘ dealer in,’’ etc. Logic 
considers the name and its adjuncts as all one name — what it 
calls a ‘‘ categorematic term.’’ The only possible alternative 
is either to use the comma or no punctuation. 


NoTICE OF MoviING AND “ REMOVAL.’’— In the announce- 
ment of a business house that it intends to change its place of 
business, the heading reads ‘‘ Notice of Removal.’? Would 
not ‘‘ Notice of Moving’’ be correct? Amswer.— J should say 
moving, because I think that the better expression, as it leaves 
removing for the additional sense of ve-, back or again. But, 
as many do say removal, and the dictionaries define the word 
for this use, I think we must admit that it is allowable. My 
personal feeling has always been in line with that indicated by 
your question, and, as said above, I prefer move and moving 
to remove and removal for such use. No one could reasonably 
object to them, and I think disapproval of the others is reason- 
able, though it can not be said absolutely that they are errone- 
ous, if we acknowledge authority. 

GRAMMATICAL NuMBER.—J. W. G. asks: ‘‘ Do you con- 
sider the word ‘has’ correctly used in the following sentence ? 
‘A body of poems has come from her pen,’ etc.’”? Answer.— 
Yes, the word is correctly used, as its subject is singular in 
number. A body is one thing, though comprising many ele- 
ments. The sentence contemplates a plurality of objects, but 
they are spoken of as one group, with no distributive or plural 
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feature of expression. Practically the same unity is inherent 
in the expression that is noted by J. H. Newman in the follow- 
ing, from ‘‘The Grammar of Assent,’’ found in the Century 
Dictionary: ‘‘The mind unequal to a complete analysis of the 
motives which carry it on to a particular conclusion . 

is swayed and determined by a body of proof, which it recog 
nizes only as a body, and not in its constituent parts.’”’ Change 
the sentence in question to say ‘‘a body of poetry,’’ and there 
would be no such question, as ‘‘poetry’’ must be instantly 
recognized as singular, not plural; yet the sense might and 
probably would be the same as that given by the word 
‘*poems,”’ which of course is plural. Use of the plural noun 
leaves no possibility that the poetry is a number of poems, not 
one poem, which otherwise it might be; but all the poems 
alluded to are recognized in the sentence only as a body, and 
not as its constituent parts. 

A Noun tHat Has No Pivurat.—F. L. T., Portland, 
Maine, asks us how the plural of the word ‘‘ harness ’’ should 
be written. Our heading answers the question, but of course 
not fully or convincingly. If the word really had a plural it 
would have to be “ harnesses,”’ as in fact it does appear in this 
month’s S¢. icholas magazine, which speaks of horses that 
““could jump into their harnesses.’’ The editors of S¢. Nicho- 
Zas know good English, speaking generally, but they are at 
fault here, as are those of the Century in admitting to their 
pages the words ‘‘ discriminate between each animal’s foot- 
print.” No word ‘“‘harnesses” has any real being, and we 
cannot discriminate between one thing. None of the diction- 
aries says anything about a plural for the word, and it is not 
mentioned in any grammar that is convenient for reference, so 
that decisive authority cannot be cited; but the proper expres- 
sion for the plural is ‘‘sets of harness,’’ in line with ‘‘ suits of 
furniture.’’ ‘‘ Harnesses’’ is no better than ‘‘ furnitures.” 





A POSSESSIVE PHRASE. , Cincinnati, Ohio, writes : 
‘‘Which is correct—‘ten years’ imprisonment’ or ‘ten years 
imprisonment,’ apostrophe after ‘years’ or not?’? Answer.— 
The form with the apostrophe is correct; in fact, the other form 
is not defensible on any ground. While of course the years are 
not supposed to possess anything, the phrase is what we must 
call possessive, because that is the case that is used in English 
to take the place of a nominative and a preposition. We might 
as reasonably and as grammatically say ‘‘ten years of impris- 
onment,”’ as that is just what is meant; but, as matter of fact, 
the possessive phrase —with the apostrophe —is the regular 
idiomatic expression. Compare similar sayings with singular 
nouns instead of plural. Do we say ‘‘ a day journey’’ when we 
mean a journey that lasts a day? Of course not. It is always 
‘‘a day’s journey.’’ So of imprisonment for one year, it may 
be doubted that anybody would think of saying ‘‘ a year impris- 
onment.’’ Grammarians have said that it is unfortunate that 
English grammar has not preserved the use of the word 
‘‘ genitive’? for instances where the relation is not truly posses- 
sive, and it may be so. The distinction, however, would be 
merely in the classifying term, not in form, for the use of the 
apostrophe is our only method of distinguishing by form for 
either a true possessive case or a genitive case. 


Mr. A. E. Davis Repiies to Mr. TEALL and Mr. 
Watts.— The following has been received from Mr. A. E. 
Davis, of Omaha, who says that, so far as he is concerned, this 
ends the discussion, whether it is answered or not: 

To the Editor: 

I do not exactly grasp your idea, when you put the effusions 
of Mr. Watts and myself in Mr. Teall’s department. It seems 
to me that the opinions of others should appear in some other 
place. But I can stand it if the others can. 

I cannot agree with Mr. Teall that North American should 
be compounded because it is inflected. If compounded at all 
it should, I think, be for other reasons as well. Why lose sight 
of those ‘‘ two arbitrary distinguishing marks ”’ (!) for instance? 
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If Mr. Teall will read the paragraph on page 173 (Novem- 
ber) beginning, ‘‘It is well to be very cautious,’’ he will get a 
very good idea of what I consider not courteous in his criti- 
cism of Goold Brown. If ‘‘sentiments or opinions that do not 
commend themselves to the judgment of one person may be 
eminently proper and reasonable to another,”’ it is, in my opin- 
ion, discourteous to say that an opinion of Goold Brown is a 
notion that ‘‘never was reasonable.’’ And Mr. Teall may use 
‘notion’ in any sense he sees fit. 

There is nothing in the remarks of Mr. Watts needing an 
answer. He makes no argument pertinent to the original 
question, but contents himself in the main with a defense of his 
statement that life is too short for a reader to get a thorough 
understanding of railroad tariffs. Few proofreaders would care 
to admit that they could not understand the meaning of matter 
given them for correction — railroad tariffs or anything else — 
and Mr. Watts should be given all the space at the disposal of 
THE INLAND PRINTER for his defense. A. E, Davis. 

* * * 


“ FARTHER” TO “FURTHER.” 


Says ‘‘ Farther”’ to ‘‘ Further,’”? My peace you disturb, 
For you are an active and transitive verb, 

And always you're striving to ‘‘ further’’ your cause, 
Ignoring my rights, and King Grammar's good laws. 


I'm only an adverb of distance 'tis true, 

But still I've my place, and my duty to do; 

And I'll thank you, however at my protest you scoff, 
To mind your own business, and keep farther off. 


You've a work of your own, to push all things along, 
And you're able to do it, because you are strong; 
And Ill run before you to mark out your way, 

And help you to further things farther each day. 


Your work is to boost things, and mine is to lead; 
We each need the other for making good speed ; 
So please on my province no longer intrude; 
“Thus far, and no further!”’ nor deem I am rude. 


*Tis rumored that ‘‘ Further” ‘‘ acknowledged the corn,” 
And said, ‘‘I’m a sinner, as sure as I'm born; 

But now if you'll pardon my fault, in your grace 

I'll trespass no farther, but keep my own place.” 


So each his aggression has promised to curb, 

The adverb, the active and transitive verb; 

And now will all mortals this treaty regard, 

That King Grammar’s reign may no longer be marred? 
—George Lansing Taylor, L.H.D.,in Christian Advocate. 
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“Our BROTHER.” 

















THE EMPLOYING PRINTER. 


CONDUCTED BY CADILLAC. 


This department is published in the interests of the employing printers’ 
organizations. Brief letters upon subjects of interest to employers, and 
the doings of master printers’ societies are especially welcome. 


THE TYPOTHET NOT INIMICAL TO THE EMPLOYE, 


Joseph J. Little, the well-known employing printer of Greater 
New York, known in fact throughout the country for his activ- 
ity in connection with the national as well as the local typoth- 
ete, has favored me with his views 
on the relationship of organizations 
of master and journeymen printers. 
He says: 

‘‘The employing printer was an 
ancient and a useful member of the 
commonwealth. He occupied at 
once an important and honored 
place in the community. The Ty- 
pothete is a modern institution 
organized, not as many suppose, 
for war, but for peaceful and useful 
purposes, for be it remembered, 
‘Peace hath her victories, no less 
renowned than war.’ For the past 
quarter of a century the United 
States Government, after permitting the almost entire destruc- 
tion of her ocean commerce, has been building warships, not 
in anticipation of war but rather for the purpose, in case of 
necessity, of commanding the respectful consideration of nations 
who do expect and who are therefore always making prepara- 
tions for war. Even this tardy action is to be commended, for 
it is far cheaper to support a formidable navy than to have our 
seacoast cities threatened and endangered by foreign foes upon 
every occasion of international dispute. It may even, in time, 
encourage a return of American shipping upon the high seas. 

‘“The employing printer had, like the United States Govern- 
ment, permitted the almost complete destruction of his busi- 
ness, at least in so far as its management or profitableness was 
concerned. It is true he continued to furnish the capital, 
secure the business, accept the responsibility and the blame for 
the shortcomings of those who executed the work, but he had 
little or no part in the employment of the necessary operatives. 
He was relieved of this by those who had no interest whatso- 
ever in the welfare or continued success of the establishment — 
by those who had no concern as to the satisfactory execution 
of the orders, or as to the further development of the art. 
The proprietor had simply become a communicating link 
between the operatives and the consumers. 

‘“When this stage of disaster had been reached, was it any 
wonder,’”’ asked Mr. Little, ‘‘that those who felt they were 
supreme determined to shorten the workday by one-fifth? What 
mattered it to them that but ten per cent profit was possible 
even then? Up to that point it had only been necessary for 
those in control to dictate their pleasure. The wonder was that 
sufficient vitality remained in the employer to permit of resist- 
ance. But opposition or ruin became the alternatives and — 
the United Typothetz of America was the result. 

‘* Annual conventions have since been held in various parts 
of the country. At these gatherings discussions of questions 
of importance to the welfare of the printing interests have been 
held, with, I am confident, most excellent results. Employes 
have discovered that it is not always possible for employers to 
increase at will their charges to consumers. They have learned 
that competition necessarily affects every enterprise; that print- 
ing need not, like building, of necessity be done at any particu- 
lar place; that transportation facilities are extensive and rates 
not sufficiently high to prevent the. execution of orders at a 
considerable distance from the point of consumption. 

“It has been affirmed by radical trades unionists that ‘the 
union’ has claims upon all workmen, whether they are mem- 
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bers or not—claims superior to the demands of society, state 
or family. The Typothetze combats this demoralizing doctrine. 
It admits the obligation of the members to the Union so far as 
it affects themselves, but denies their right to molest or injure 
those who prefer not to affiliate with or to be governed by the 
arbitrary rules of these organizations. 

‘‘Within the past few weeks Typographical Union No. 6, of 
New York City, resolved to demand a nine-hour workday after 
the first day of January. One of the hopeful signs of the times 
is that upon the representations of the New York typothetz 
the union consented to a modification of its demand and thus 
averted the strike which had been determined upon. 

‘ This action on the part of the union will undoubtedly lead 
to a better understanding between the two organizations, as 
this is believed to be the first conference ever held in this city 
by representatives of the two bodies before a strike had actu- 
ally been inaugurated. 

“It should be thoroughly understood that a strike is war. 
War means waste, and loss to all engaged therein. Diplomacy 
should in every case be exhausted before war is commenced. 
May we not hope that the example thus set by the typothetz 
and typographical union, of New York, may be generally and 
profitably followed throughout the country, not only by the 
printing fraternity but by all manufacturing industries. Why 
should the countingroom and the workroom be in conflict? 
Can either prosper without the other? Does it not often hap- 
pen that the employer goes home with an empty purse — and 
that after a much more laborious and anxious week than the 
employe, who, however, takes home in his pocket every dollar 
he has earned? 

‘‘The employer is accused of being inimical to all unions or 
associations of workmen, and of being inconsistent thereby, 
inasmuch as he is a member of the Typothetz. Employers 
are not hostile to such organizations of employes when they 
are bent on legitimate ends and are properly conducted. 
Within my own establishment—and I know the same condition 
exists in many other large offices—is an organization of the 
employes, which receives every encouragement at the hands 
of the principals of the concern. 

‘‘Let it be remembered that there is a wide difference 
between an organization whose purpose is to benefit its mem- 
bers and one whose main object is to injure all who may dare 
to deny allegiance to its mandates. Fortunately the courts are 
beginning to recognize this difference, and the time may not be 
far distant when every community may hold in distrust the 
members of any society who will permit, much less encourage, 
its adherents to injure or kill men for no other reason than that 
they attempted to support themselves and their families by 
honest industry, as permitted by the laws of God and man, 
without regard to combinations of men seeking to control 
their actions. 

‘““When that time arrives, the ancient institution of the 
employing printer will again be recognized, and a community 
of interests between employer and employe again be established 
as of old.”’ 

These are wise words of the veteran New York master 
printer, and I commend them to those individuals, the friends 
of neither employer nor employe, who declare that the Typo- 
thetze and the Typographical Union are natural enemies. 


CHICAGO PRINTING PRESSMEN’S UNION MAKES A DEMAND. 


On December 22, Chicago Printing Pressmen’s Union, 
No. 3, presented an amended scale to the proprietors cov- 
ering the wages paid for nightwork, overtime and ‘‘short 
days,’’ as follows: ‘fPressmen employed at night shall receive 
$24 per week of fifty-nine hours; pressmen employed tem- 
porarily for nightwork, two nights or less, shall receive 50 
cents per hour; in offices where a short day is established, 
the scale for nine-hour day, fifty-three hours per week, shall 
be $20; for eight-hour day, forty-seven hours per week, $19; 
all overtime after 10 o’clock p.m. to be 70 cents per hour.’’ 
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The time set for the changes to go into effect was January I. 
The demand, I am informed, was quite unexpected by the 
proprietors, and found them in no mood to yield a ready 
acquiescence. As was pointed out in a communication to the 
union, the changes were regarded as very unjust, since they 
gave the employer no opportunity to reyise his contracts to 
provide for the additional expense; that inasmuch as less 
labor is required from the night men than from those em- 
ployed during the day, the raise asked was unfair to the day 
men; that no pressmen’s union within a radius of one hundred 
and fifty miles of Chicago was paying anything near the Chi- 
cago scale, and that any increase must necessarily drive more 
Chicago work to these competing towns and thus deprive more 
members of the union of an opportunity for employment; that 
an extra 5 cents per hour for the eight-hour day was out of all 
reason when the extra investment made necessary by the adop- 
tion of the shorter workday was considered; that to demand 50 
cents an hour for men employed two nights or less was illog- 
ical, since better results could be obtained by working the reg- 
ular force overtime for the same price as permitted under the 
scale; that the time was inopportune and the demand could 
but retard the general movement for a shorter workday; that 
the union should consider the four disastrous years from which 
the trade is just emerging and not jeopardize the interests of all 
by seeking to place additional burdens upon the employer who 
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have been made, but because it would add much more to the 
interest and excitement of the occasion. It looks to me as 
though the founders of the Typothetz were afraid that it might 
get away from its early principles, and that the present plan 
was selected for very much the same reason that our forefathers 
decided to have senators elected by legislatures instead of by 
popular vote. There is no question that the Typothetz should 
hold its way along conservative lines. At the same time, | 
believe there will be no danger in letting things come to open 
discussion and open vote. So far as I am personally concerned, 
I would not care to go to conventions for their own sake. To 
me, the principal value and pleasure comes from meeting per- 
sonally the leaders of the trade from all sections of the country, 
and I believe that is the feature which attracts nine-tenths of the 
attendance. I am not prepared to say that the national con- 
ventions could accomplish more than they do, but I believe 
they could accomplish it in a way which would be more inter- 
esting and satisfactory to all concerned.’”’ If, however, Mr. 
Baker has some diffidence in expressing himself on the wis- 
dom of the policy of the national body, he does not hesitate to 
give some decided views upon the manner in which the local 
branches should be conducted. He says: ‘‘ When it comes to 
the local organizations, my belief is that they could be made 
vastly more beneficial than they have yet proven. I believe the 
Typothetz should be a live force rather than a dead menace. 
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already has all'he can bear. These, it will be admitted, are 
weighty reasons, entitled to serious consideration. I am not 
surprised, therefore, to learn that the union reconsidered its 
action in so far as to suspend the enforcement of the scale at 
the time appointed is concerned. ‘‘It is not now, nor has it 
ever been, the policy of our union to take any arbitrary or 
unjustifiable stand on questions that affect employer and em- 
ploye alike,’’ wrote James H. Bowman, secretary, in announc- 
ing the union’s decision. A sentiment worthy of high com- 
mendation. 


A SUGGESTION FOR TYPOTHET CONVENTIONS. 

Herbert L. Baker, manager of the Buffalo branch of the 
American Type Founders’ Company, whose name will be 
recalled with pleasure by many of the attendants at the Nash- 
ville convention, suggests a few ideas, which he believes would 
conduce to the still greater success of these gatherings in the 
future. It is none too early to begin to plan for the success of 
next year’s convention and suggestions along this line are 
invited. 

‘‘To me,’’ says Mr. Baker, ‘‘the conventions seem tame 
affairs. I should like to see the officers and the place of meet- 
ing nominated and selected in open session. This is not 


because there is any fault to be found with the selections which 


Even as the latter, it has its value in preventing trivial trade 
disputes and in calling the attention of each member to the 
ideas of others as to the wise and proper course for him to pur- 
sue. At the same time, I feel certain that the local typothete 
could become a practical force, of value not only to itself but to 
the trade at large.’’ 


A MASTER PRINTER WITH A RECORD, 


D. G. Marvin, owner and publisher of the Dimonville 
(Mich.) -afress, is no ordinary country editor. In a recent 
number of the 7ypographical Journal he takes an optimistic 
view of the future of the craft and says there is no excuse for 
journeymen printers being out of work, machine or no machine. 
Just hear him: 

‘‘There is a good chance for 100,000 good printers to make 
a living at printing. There are thousands of villages that want 
little newspapers, and any person can start one up with from 
$50 to $100 (!) This would give a printer a good living.’? And 
then, to encourage the unfortunate printer to accept his advice, 
he adds his own unique experience: ‘‘ We have a number of 
of times started papers with only $2, and have made them a 
success each time. We started a paper in this place in 1885 
with only 5 cents and made money, and at the end of two years 
had a good office and $200 cash, besides hiring all work done. 














Some thirty years ago we dropped into Chicago — not much of 
a printer. We purchased from a cheap-john a dollar hand- 
inker press and a 2A font of Hancock script, etc., the whole 
outfit, including the bob-ends of cards, known as waste, costing 
less than $5. On the road we went afoot, and passed through 
illinois, part of Missouri, Kentucky, Ohio and Indiana. We 
stopped at farmhouses only and printed cards and envelopes 
for the farmers, their wives and children, and gave thousands of 
them the secrets of printing, and, being glib of tongue, we told 
them more than we knew ourself, and made lots of friends and 
piled up money. It can be done again. Since then we have 
launched twenty-four newspapers, twenty-one of which are 
living and three deader than a doornail. The largest sum we 
ever started with was $50 and the lowest was 1 cent.”” And yet 
there are country editors and city job printers who declare there 
is neither honor, satisfaction nor profit in the business! 


SUGGESTIONS TO JOURNEYMEN PRINTERS. 


‘‘A Printer’’ who does not sign his name sends the follow- 
ing in an envelope of the Rand-Avery Company, Boston: 

You have stood assessments and assessments to ‘‘ enforce ”’ 
demands, or to provide the staff of life to your fellows who 
elsewhere were ‘‘ enforcing.” 

You have found that while theoretically your ‘‘ leaders” are 
working for your benefit, their failures affect you alone. They 
do not suffer. 

You are told, and you read, that all demands of the craft 
are reasonable and just, while all employers who believe other- 
wise are unjust, grinding and tyrannical. 

You are taught (practically) that the bad as well as the 
good workman, provided he belong to the Union, shall be em- 
ployed to the exclusion of the good workman who does not. 

You know to what extent you have been benefited by the 
constant friction which on time-worn lines has been kept alive 
between so-called ‘‘ capital and labor.”’ 

You should feel that whatever ability you possess should be 
recognized; you should have a chance of showing it, and it 
should accrue to your pecuniary benefit. 

Have you ever thought that it might be worth while to place 
the old methods in reserve while considering the benefits which 
are possible under a new policy ? 

Have you knowledge of the conditions of mutual interests 
and mutual respect existing between workmen and employers 
in printing establishments where profit-sharing systems are 
in vogue? 

Have your leaders ever suggested that the methods, condi- 
tions and results applying to such Systems be ascertained, that 
their advantages may be presented to workmen and employers 
alike ? 

Have you ever thought why your leaders have not sug- 
gested efforts looking to extending the adoption of profit- 
sharing ? 

Have you and a few of your sensible fellow-workmen suffi- 
cient personal independence to look into the several existing 
systems, get the testimony under such of workmen and em- 
ployers, and present the same for consideration of your asso- 
ciates and employers? 

Have you done your whole duty to yourself, your family 
and your fellow-workmen until you have made an effort in this 
direction ? 


AS TO SCHOOLS FOR TECHNICAL EDUCATION. 


Every year the complaint is growing louder that the oppor- 
tunities for boys to acquire trades are becoming scarcer. In no 
industry is the complaint based upon more justifiable grounds 
than in that of printing and the kindred arts. Year after year 
the unions draw the apprenticeship limit a little tighter, until 
today, in some branches of the trade, at least, an enterprising 
and hopeful father who desires his son to become a disciple of 
the art preservative is met’ with a complete rebuff: ' The Typo- 
graphical Union laws relating to apprentices on typesetting 
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machines, for instance, provide that an apprentice must com- 
plete his entire term of five years before he is allowed to touch 
a machine. That is, a boy who enters an office for the sole 
purpose of becoming an operator must of necessity spend five 
years’ time in grubbing around at work which can have little to 
do with his future career. Then he is allowed an eight weeks’ 
apprenticeship on the machine. If he fails to master it in that 
time, his previous years have been thrown away, as he is’ then 
cast adrift, either as a journeyman, or, as in a case of which I 
have personal knowledge, the union declares him incompetent, 
and refuses to admit him to membership. Such conditions 
are leading to an increased demand for the establishment of 
schools for technical instruction. This solution has been 
adopted with marked success in England, especially in the city 
of London, where a large amount of prejudice upon the part of 
the organized and unorganized workers had to be overcome. 
It is proposed to devote some space in this department to a 
consideration of this all-important subject in the near future. 
In the meantime I shall be under obligations to readers who 
can furnish me with any facts bearing upon it. 
THE INDENTURING OF APPRENTICES. 

A writer in a current publication, under date of St. John, 
New Brunswick, calls attention to the lack of an apprenticeship 
system in the printing offices of that city. Boys, he says, are 
employed indiscriminately without regard to their fitness for the 
trade, and then left to their own resources to master the intrica- 
cies of the trade. Many, after four or five years of such train- 
ing, are sent adrift with but an imperfect smattering of the art. 
‘*Young men,”’’ says the writer, ‘‘ have been known, after work- 
ing in one office for six years, to be laid off for a few weeks, and 
on securing work in another shop, did not know how to correct 
a galley proof — in fact, did not understand the proof marks.”’ 
He suggests as a remedy a return to the ancient system of 
indentured apprentices. I opine that St. John is not the only 
town where boys are ‘‘taught’’ the printing business after the 
manner indicated. I also approve of the indenturing system, 
but it is doubtful whether it would improve matters in an 
establishment which keeps an apprentice for six years and then 
sends him forth so ill equipped as in the case cited. There is a 
moral, if not a legal, obligation upon employers to give their 
boys the same training which would be exacted were the obli- 
gation acknowledged in a written instrument. 


PRINTERS’ WAGES IN ENGLAND. 


According to statistics gathered by J. W. Sullivan, the New 
York printer-author, the highest rate of wages paid to composi- 
tors in England, taking in the largest cities, run from $10.50 to 
$11, while on jobwork and weekly newspapers they run from 
$8.12 to $8.87. For cities of the second class, the daily news- 
paper weekly scale is $9 to $10, while for the smaller cities 
having dailies it is from $6.75 to $8. The maximum time limit is 
fifty-four hours per week. If these figures are correct, and they 
are gathered from official sources, they speak volumes for the 
superior advantages enjoyed by the American followers of the 
craft. The largest rate paid across the ocean would be con- 
sidered but indifferent wages by printers working in the smallest 
villages here, while the average wages paid to compositors on 
metropolitan sheets in our largest cities is more than twice that 
paid to the best paid artisans in the old country. Verily, the 
American journeyman printer has more than good reason to 
be satisfied with his. lot. 

NOTES. 


THE Allied Printing Trades Council of Detroit threatens. to 
prosecute a small printing concern for alleged infringement of 
the union label. 


THE reélection of Josiah Quincy as mayor of Boston is 
regarded as art indorsement of the municipal printing plant by 
printers of the Hub. 

D. B. Cook, editor and publisher of the Niles (Mich.) J/r- 
vor, recently celebrated his eighty-third birthday and lays 
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claim to the title of the oldest active printer. He still sets type 
and does jobwork. 

THE organized master and journeymen printers of New 
York are fighting the prison printing bill before the legislature 
of the Empire State. 

THE typothete of Kansas City, Missouri, will contest the 
legality of a city ordinance requiring the union label upon 
official city printing. 

THE employing electrotypers of New York have acceded 
to the request of the Electrotypers’ Union for a nine-hour 
workday, to take effect April 1. 

PEARRE E. Crowt & Co., corner Light and Lombard 
streets, Baltimore, Maryland, desire a set of office rules to 
post in their composing and pressrooms. If any of the readers 
of this department have extra proofs of such rules, the firm 
named will be glad to obtain them. 

THE printers of Paterson, New Jersey, have asked for a 
readjustment of the newspaper scale, placing machine opera- 
tors, headmen, make-up, etc., on the equal basis of $19.50 per 
week. At present the machine men get $1.50 a week in excess 
of that sum and the other employes $1.50 below it. 

A PROPOSITION, I am told, was recently submitted to the 
Detroit Typographical Union looking to the immediate short- 
ening of the hours in the book and job offices in that city. 
After considerable discussion the union decided that the 
demand would be unpropitious at the present time and wisely 
refrained from enforcing it. The members, however, voted 
favorably upon a proposition to assess themselves one per cent 
of their earnings for a period of five months for the purpose 
of establishing a shorter workday defense fund. 





THE ARTISAN. 
CONDUCTED BY AUG. M'CRAITH. 


The purpose of this department is to give a fair consideration to the 
conditions in the printing trade which weigh upon the interests of the 
artisan, with notes and comments on relevant topics. 


RESPONSIBILITY OF INDUSTRIES. 


Incidental to the shorter workday movement, some one 
remarked recently that a certain firm would be compelled to 
remove from the city to the country. Possibly. I have no 
doubt there are such cases, and at first sight a telling blow is 
thus delivered to the advocates of less labor time, who, being 
the bearers of the last straw, must take the brunt of all pre- 
ceding, such as rent, interest, taxes and monopoly generally. 
Well, so sorry; but as a noted Frenchman said, ‘‘ Man will die 
for his brother, but he will not work for him.’’ Hence we see 
no way out of the difficulty for the present. If the aforesaid 
concern must part company with us, then let it. 

‘‘ Harsh,’ some reader remarks. Yes, it is hard to literally 
drive men out of their selected location, not only of business 
but of home. We are often compelled to move about ourselves 
in search of employment that is bearable, much to our disad- 
vantage. It is hard on all of us. There is compensation, how- 
ever, in the thought that this firm will derive a financial gain, 
else it would not move, not only in wages but in the items 
aforementioned. Perhaps, too, the reduction in rent and other 
essentials may enable it to continue union wages and hours. 
If so, the employes will be gainers to the extent of the reduced 
cost of living in the country. 

As to those who remain. One place less:for them to secure 
employment? Not necessarily. The general volume of print- 
ing continually increases with the growth of population. In a 
short time this concern never will be missed. Henceforth print- 
ing in New York City will cost more, the general public will 
stand for it and we, the typos, will have a better time of it. 
Can you blame us? I do not think so. 

True, the advantage which we derive is paid for by the mul- 
titude, many of whom are worse off than we; but in this strug- 
gle for existence, bounded on the one side by.greed and on the 
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other by ignorance, we do not propose to be crowded to the 
wall. And ten hours a day is crowding ita little. Again, we 
are only too willing to join hands with the multitude to remove 
the dead weight that exacts the pound of flesh from all of us. 
Note, please, our agitation of these questions, and which, by 
the way, is the best part of the trade union movement — educa- 
tion. 

Not so very long ago industry was at peace, if not content. 
Labor worked its ten, twelve or fourteen hours a day, shivered 
in the wind, turned its eyes to heaven and slept. The old pre- 
cepts of diligence, obedience, thrift, frugality were universally 
taught from the cradle up, and as faithfully followed; or, if not 
so followed, the fault was somewhere to be found in the indi- 
vidual make-up. Never once did it suggest there was some- 
thing wrong in the system. Hard times was looked for as 
regularly as the rainy seasons. Well, we changed all that. 
We freely take the responsibility of this discontent. For now 
there is an industrial problem, and not confined to the laborers 
by any means, forced upon the attention of the public by the 
much-despised labor agitator and his strike. It was a rough 
way of doing it, I admit, but the situation called for heroic 
measures. Out of it has come a whole army of questioners, 
well drilled in their catechism, asking why this, wherefore that. 
A few thinkers are let loose and all things are at risk, as Emer- 
son remarked. Note, too, at this time that the standing, slur- 
ring joke on the walking delegate has been called in by the 
great metropolitan daily, and in its place is substituted edi- 
torial discussion of economic questions. Not with any great 
degree of ability, it is true, and often warped with a political 
bias, but enough to distinctly mark labor’s epoch. 

Yet oftentimes it occurs to the employer, as he sees work 
going from his place because, as it appears to him, of the 
union’s wage rate, that we are somewhat arbitrary. Possibly 
so, but what can we do about it? We absolutely refuse to be 
dragged down to the dirt-stained realm of the submerged 
tenth. At such times it might be well to dwell along these 
lines. 

And now comes the paper trust. The International Paper 
Company; capital, $50,000,000. Including nearly all the wood 
pulp and paper mills of the country. Intent, like the rest of 
us I dare say, upon squeezing out living conditions for its mem- 
bers, and more if it can. Well, we will have to best the paper 
trust as how we may a rival, believing its gain to be our loss, 
if it gets oppressive. We cannot consistently gainsay its adopt- 
ing the same methods in part as ourselves, but this will not 
preclude us from combating it when necessary, although we 
need not hypocritically call each other names; for nothing 
sounds more hollow for any one of a shipwrecked crew, fight- 
ing with each other against starvation, to call another cannibal. 
Yet we do that occasionally. It is rather difficult at times, 
however, to take the situation good-naturedly. Yet under any 
system that man has so far suggested, existence always involves 
a struggle. From the evolutionary standpoint it is well that it 
does. There is a peculiar fitness in nature for all things, 
although it seemingly distributes charity upon the point of a 
sword. 


NEWSPAPERS AND THE UNION, 


The old Boston Zyraveler, I hear, is, after a somewhat 
shaky time of it the past few years, gradually securing a firm 
foothold, and its compositors are making more money than 
those employed on any other paper in the city. Torrey Ward- 
ner is the manager. He is a liberal employer when he can be, 
although at one time the union had to battle with him over the 
wind-up of the Ze/egram. Lack of funds, however, was the 
cause. With afew more thousands at the critical moment he 
would have made that paper a go, but his previous venture 
with the Mews, which ran about a year, hurt his credit. When 
Rockefeller, less than a year ago, declared he must dispose of 
his estate in New Jersey on account of the high tax rate, fixing 
the price at $250,000, it was Wardner, for the 7raveler, who 























telegraphed on a bid of $225,000. It is by such grand-stand 
plays the new journalism succeeds nowadays. 

The Boston ost is another notable success. Five years ago 
it was outside the fold of unionism and rapidly declining. E. A. 
Grozier, at that time managing the New York Lvening World, 
thought he saw an opportunity, secured the Pos/, made terms 
with the union, and instantly became a factor in Boston jour- 
nalism. 

Time was, and not so long ago, when the Hera/d had full 
sway in Boston; but by its own creation, it presented an open- 
ing which Gen. Charles H. Taylor was quick to seize, and now 
the Globe tells its own story to its thousands of readers through- 
out the whole of New England. But it was not without a 
struggle. Mr. Taylor himself told the writer —and I believe I 
am betraying no confidence in saying it— that at times he wore 
the shoes off his feet hunting the necessary cash to pay off the 
employes, but now, he added with pride, ‘‘ they have the finest 
equipped building in New England’’; and, with the exception 
of the New York Hera/d, I may add, the entire East. 

The New York Journal is now rapidly repeating the experi- 
ence of the Globe, with the additional advantage of a mint of 
money to draw upon. It is inclined to the sensational, but this 
is, it seems, necessary in these days to catch the popular eye. 
Both it and the Wor/d had Bismarck buried in scare heads on 
New Year’s day, but the Swz says, with a sneer, it was a horse 
with the Iron Chancellor’s name that was dead. 

The paper that was to be called the New York Commercial 
appeared January 3, turning a well-established weekly into a 
daily. Wherever the name Commercial was to be used there 
was a blank. This was the result of an injunction by the Com- 
mercial Advertiser on account of the similarity in names. The 
leading editorial read: 

‘We offer our apologies to our readers for the mutilated 
appearance of this first number, assuring them, however, that 
while our pages are somewhat disfigured, we are still very 
much in the ring. In the meantime, we are here, and 
the next edition of the —— will be issued tomorrow morning.” 


RELIEF FOR UNEMPLOYED PRINTERS. 


At the January meeting of the New York Typographical 
Union, the land committee reported an offer of 321 acres had 
been received from:the city for the unemployed printers to 
engage in truck farming. The land is situated in Pelham Park, 
on the outskirts of the city. A competent instructor is sug- 
gested, and each individual will-work his own plot and possess 
its entire proceeds. There is nothing of the State socialistic 
order about it, such as is now being tried by Krapotkine and 
his followers in England, and which I am told has already 
demonstrated two important points — that in no other industry 
than farming is greater capital needed, and that communism 
is a failure. The mayor’s committee offers $2,500, which no 
doubt will be contributed by individuals, provided the union 
offers a like sum, and furnishes fifty men to make the experi- 
ment. The union will act upon the matter at the February 
meeting. 

No doubt many of the older members, displaced by 
machines, will accept the opportunity. According to published 
reports of former ventures of this kind, some degree of success 
has been achieved. The product of such attempts, I notice, 
has been largely, sometimes wholly, purchased by municipal 
institutions, and possibly at somewhat above market rates. 
This feature will be investigated, very likely, for it is important 
to know whether these Pingree potato patches are really self- 
supporting, or is it charity under another name. However, it 
seems reasonable to suppose that, given land and capital, a 
good living can be secured. In this connection I clip the fol- 
lowing from the Zypographical Journal: ‘‘Mr. Putnam is a 
printer, and used to work in Boston. He has been in Palmer, 
Florida, eight years. Although without previous experiénce as 
a tiller of the soil, by his intelligent oversight, thrift and patient 
industry, he has accomplished wonders under circumstances the 
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most adverse. He has a fine pear orchard, a vineyard with 700 
bearing vines, commodious barns, pens, cellar, a pleasant 
dwelling, live stock, fowls, etc. Everything about his place is 
in apple-pie order. It shows what can be accomplished by per- 
sistent labor intelligently directed.’ 

We welcome any honorable proposition that will relieve the 
distress of the unemployed, and it is hoped that something can 
be accomplished in this direction. 

Another proposition from the same committee is to codpe- 
rate with the Cooper Union Labor Bureau in securing positions. 
This bureau has placed sixty men in one house alone during 
the past year, at common work on moderate salaries. This 
suggestion is received favorably. 

There is a similar movement talked of among the garment 
workers of New York, under the patronage of the Baron de 
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PERSIAN BORDER DESIGN, BY A. JACKSON. 


Hirsch Association. It is said there is a surplus of 10,000 gar- 
ment workers in New York City, and that the attempt to form 
a colony will meet with hearty response. 


NOTES. 

THE Baltimore Suz will soon place an extra dozen of 
machines. 

WINNIPEG, Manitoba, printers have enjoyed the nine-hour 
day for fifteen years. 

MINNEAPOLIS PRESSMEN’S UNION, No. 20, I. P. P. U., gave 
its second annual dance on January 22. 

THE union printers of New York in the book and job offices 
now enjoy the nine-and-a-half-hour day. 

WALTER L. RAMSDELL, a compositor, has been recently 
reélected mayor of Lynn, Massachusetts. 

THE Methodist Book Concern will remove from New York 
early in February. It now occupies three floors at Fifth avenue 
and Twentieth street. It will go to some town in the State 
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where better facilities are offered, one of which is to have a 
shipping car run direct to the plant. 

THE New York Sun says there are 2,255 printers drawing 
pensions for services rendered during the late war. 

AN Associated Labor Press has been formed for ‘‘the inter- 
change of news, fraternal intercourse and assistance.”’ 

THERE is no lack of operators in New York, as Nicol & 
Roy discovered when they recently put in three linotypes. 

JAMEs CASE, a penniless printer of Paterson, New Jersey, 
has fallen heir to $30,000 by the death of his grandfather, 
Joseph D. Case, of St. Louis. 

THE recent convention of the American Federation of 
Labor, from all accounts, adopted the same old batch of reso- 
lutions, elected officers and adjourned. 

Ir is estimated that to print the pension roll, as is talked of, 
would fill 5,000 columns of the average newspaper. There are 
several good reasons why that roll should be printed. 


Tue old firm of Rockwell & Churchill, of Boston, lost its 
best trade when the city went into the printing business. No 
man stood higher in the estimation of his employes than did 
Colonel Rockwell. 

THE Philadelphia Ledger is the latest to yield to the march 
of invention, twenty linotypes having been ordered. This will 
no doubt cause consternation among the old employes of 
George W. Childs. 

In accordance with the agreement between the New York 
Typographical Union and the local typothetz, the former sent 
ex-President James Murphy on an organizing tour throughout 
the Eastern States. Mr. Murphy has the happy faculty of 
making friends on sight, and is well fitted for his labors. 

Some of the concerns in the paper trust, which organized in 
New York, January 3, are said to be: Glens Falls, Falmouth, 
Niagara Falls, Rumford Falls, Otis Falls, Berlin Falls, Haver- 
hill, Fall Mountain, Olcott Falls, Franklin Falls, Piercefield 
Falls, Webster, Lake George, Palmers Falls, Turners Falls. 

THE presidents of the International Typographical and 
Machinists’ Unions are said to have settled the contention over 
the employment of machinists on the linotype. Here in New 
York we have an independent ‘‘ Association of Typesetting 
Engineers.’’ It is something real new in the engineering line. 
It beats the ‘‘Amalgamated Association of Scientific Horse- 
shoers.”’ 

WiL.1AM J. LinTON, poet, printer, engraver and writer, 
died at New Haven, Connecticut, December 28. He was an 
English Republican when it was dangerous to be other than 
Royalist. His printing press was in his house. There he 
printed ‘‘ Wind Falls,’? a memoir of a friend; translations of 
Hugo’s works; ‘‘The Golden Apples of Hesperus,’ ‘‘ Pen 
Dispraise of Woman,’’ ‘‘Love Lore, Lyrical Poems by the 
Printer,’’ his ‘‘ Masters of Wood Engraving,’’ and many others. 

THE parade and carnival arranged by the New York /our- 
nal on New Year’s Eve was a grand success. At the stroke of 
midnight, Mayor Phelan, of San Francisco, by pressing a but- 
ton, hoisted the flag of Greater New York on the City Hall, and 
a battery of field guns roared forth the knell of the old city and 
the birth of the new year at once. A mighty burst of fireworks 
at the same moment and the swelling music of thousands of 
voices and many bands made the first few minutes of 1898 both 
noisy and impressive. 

THE New York State Labor Press Association perfected a 
permanent organization, adopted a constitution and elected 
officers at Albany, New York, Friday, January 14. There are 
sixteen labor papers in the association. Officers: President, 


John M. O’Hanlon, Troy Advocate, first vice-president, J. J. 
Junio, Auburn Label League Bulletin; second vice-president, 
G. H. Woodburn, Oneonta Critic; third vice-president, A. J. 
McElroy, Ithaca Saturday Union; fourth vice-president, F. J. 
Healy, Albany Official Record; secretary-treasurer, H. V. 
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Johnson, Schenectady, Zoi/er. Among the honorary vice- 
presidents are: Samuel Gompers, editor of the American 
Federationist; Joseph R. Buchanan, of the American Press 
Association; John Swinton, of New York; Gideon I. Tucker, of 
New York; Rev. C. C. Pearce, of Chelsea, Massachusetts; 
Rev. J. F. Wheat, of Ozone Park, Rhode Island. 

A COMMITTEE of the Edinburgh Typographia has issued 
from its rooms at Minto House, Chambers street, a syllabus of 
its lectures and classes for the season of 1897-98. The objects 
of the Typographia are ‘‘the technical, artistic and educational 
advancement of its members in all that is embraced in the Art 
of Printing.’? To further these ends it holds lectures at inter- 
vals on subjects of special interest to printers. Its course this 
year is unusually attractive. Some of thé titles are ‘‘ A Print- 
er’s Study of Shakespeare’s First Folio Edition,’’ ‘‘ A Review 
of Printing Machinery,’’ ‘‘The Use and Development of the 
Decorative in Letterpress Printing.’? The course is_ inter- 
spersed with an occasional choral-orchestral concert, exhibition 
of rare books, dramatic recital, etc. Classes are held for theo- 
retical and practical instruction in composing, presswork, 
music setting, etc., and certificates are awarded at the end of 
the courses. In the library supported by the association nearly 
all of the journals on printing and illustration are kept for ref- 
erence, including, of course, THE INLAND PRINTER. A choice 
selection of books bearing on the history and technic of the art 
is also on the shelves. 





MACHINE COMPOSITION NOTES AND QUERIES. 


CONDUCTED BY GEORGE E, LINCOLN. 

Under the above heading will be given, from month to month, prac- 
tical information, notes and queries, relating to type composition by 
machinery. The latest inventions will be published, and the interests of 
manufacturers, printers and operators sedulously cultivated. All mat- 
ters pertaining to this department should be addressed to Mr. George E. 
Lincoln, 150 Nassau street, New York, in order to secure prompt atten- 
tion. 

THE Washington (D. C.) Star has purchased two additional 
Linotypes. 

DvuRING the months of October and November sixty Lino- 
type machines were sold. 

THE Quincy (Ill.) journal recently installed three Thorne 
machines in its already finely equipped office. 

STREET :& Situ, publishers of the Mew York Weekly, are 
increasing their plant of Thorne typesetting machines. 

THE Philadelphia Ledger has at last succumbed to the 
march of progress, and will install a plant of Linotypes. 

Up to the present time there are eight Linotypes and five 
Thornes in the book offices in Pittsburg, Pennsylvania?) 

Ir is reported that Rand, McNally & Co., of Chicago, are 
now having composition done upon the Empire typesetting 
machines.) 

ASSEMBLER slides to prevent burrs upon matrices are now 
being placed upon Linotype book machines by the Mergen- 
thaler Company. 

_THE supply of operators is no longer limited. Many experi- 
enced men in this line are now seeking situations only to meet 
disappointment. 

THE Danville (Ill.) Mews appears in a new dress of type, 
Mr. Jewell having modernized his office by the installation of a 
Thorne machine. 

THE typesetting machine which runs itself and dispenses 
with the services of the operator is agitating London, according 
to a correspondent. 

THE Paterson (N. J.) Cad is considering the adoption of 
$19.50 a week for operators and floormen —a decrease of $1.50 
a week for the operators. 

Tue Baltimore Suz is steadily increasing its plant of linotype 
machines, and promises within: a short time to have the model 
composing room of the country. Mr. Robert Griffith, formerly 




















foreman of the Philadelphia 7imes, has recently taken charge of 
the Suz’s composing room, and his methodical executive abili- 
ties will doubtless have a beneficial effect upon the Sun's 
appearance. 

Lupton & Moore, of New York City, have returned two of 
their Linotypes, finding that four of these machines are sufficient 
to set up their mailing list. 

RoGowski’s machine office in New York City, running 
twelve Linotypes, has such an abundance of work that addi- 
tional machines are to be installed. | 

A ROOM necessary for twenty hand compositors will contain 
Thorne machines sufficient to execute an amount of work 
beyond the capabilities of one hundred journeymen printers. 

LinotyPE Machinist Mack Miller enjoys the distinction of 
being the first machinist to walk out with the printers, the occa- 
sion being the strike on the Tacoma Ledger a few years ago. 


WHILE the framework of the Empire seems unnecessarily 
heavy, and while it might be more graceful in its appearance, it 
is unquestionable that the ‘results of experience are shown in 
every part.) — 

A LINOTYPE operator contended that he set ‘‘ Kate Green- 
away’s Mignonette’’ upon his machine. ft was discovered that 
he had been setting up carols for children and had never heard 
of these ornaments. 

IN the suit of the Mergenthaler Company against the Fowler 
Company for alleged infringements of their patents, the Appel- 
late Court at Washington has handed down a decision in favor 
of the Mergenthaler Company. 

THE Omaha Labor Bulletin describes the Monotype as 
follows: ‘‘The machine runs itself. All that is necessary is 
the services of a cheap boy or girl to feed it with copy in the 
shape of rolls of brown paper.’’ 

THE Anderson (Ind.) Democrat is now counted on the list 
of machine users. They celebrated the holidays by erecting a 
Thorne typesetting machine, and reports say they are well 
satisfied with Santa Claus’ selection. 

GUARANTEED SPEED.—C. M. asks if the Mergenthaler Lino- 
type Company gives a guaranteed speed? Answer.—Yes; that 
company writes in its contracts that it guarantees a speed of 
5,000 ems of nonpareil an hour in the hands of an experienced 
operator. 

LinotyPpE MetaLt.—W. F., New York City, asks which 
linotype metal we consider the best? Azswer.—We refer 
you to our advertising pages, with the assurance that the metal 
there advertised can be entirely depended upon either for book 
or news work. 

} THE copy of the letters patent for the Paige machine com- 
prises about 55,000 words, with 471 illustrations. In all 146 
claims are made. It required eight years for the Patent Office 
to grant the patent, and the Government lost thousands of dol- 
lars by the operation. ( 

THERE is a printer in New York City who actually and 
earnestly advocates the purchasing of all typesetting machine 
patents with a view to destroying them, and there are a number 
of owners of such patents who wish he had the money to 
accomplish his purpose. 

THE Louisville (Ky.) Commercial management has issued 
orders that no more apprentices be allowed to learn the Lino- 
types now in operation in the composing room. This means 
the discharge of all the Rogers machine operators employed 
there when the remainder of the Linotypes are received. 

HARGER’S TYPESETTING MACHINE.—A. S., of Dubuque, 
asks if we have any knowledge of a typesetting machine 
invented by Henry Harger, of Iowa, and how it was arranged ? 
Answer.—This device consisted in the arrangement of machin- 
ery in connection with the type case, by which the type was fed 
to the composing stick, and an arrangement of fingers and lev- 
ers, in connection with the composing stick, by which the type 
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was taken from the case and set in line. A patent was granted 
to Henry Harger, of Delhi, lowa, on June 26, 1860, for the 
above machine, but it was abandoned as no speed or economy 
attended its use. 

DuRING the past month Empire typesetting machines have 
been installed in the following offices: Carbondale (N. Y.) 
News; Byrd Printing Company, Atlanta, Georgia; Skeen, 
Aitken & Co., Chicago; E. B. Stillings & Co., Boston, and 
Walker, Evans & Cogswell Co., Charleston, South Carolina. 


Users of the Linotype are cautioned by the Mergenthaler 
Company against buying supplies or parts from, or having the 
same repaired by outside parties. Calling attention to the fact 
that supplies furnished by such parties are frequently defective 
and that difficulties with the machine and injury to the matrices 
invariably follow the use of supplies or parts thus obtained. 


SMOOTH SURFACE Up.—A. J. asks if the type-carrying belt 
upon the Thorne machine can be run with either surface. 
Answer.— These belts must be put on the machine with 
smooth side up, so that the type will have this surface to travel 
upon; after a day’s use both sides will be smooth. If two belts 
are used on alternate days, each will last longer and work more 
satisfactorily. 

THE FORMATION OF Dross.— W. H. asks what forms dross 
or scum upon linotype metal? Amswer.— High temperature 
and the contact of linotype metal with the atmosphere forms 
‘‘dross’’ or oxide. This forms only upon the surface where 
the oxygen contained in the atmosphere can come in contact 
with it. The dross can be easily reduced to metal while melt- 
ing the slugs by the addition of a few ounces of resin to the 
molten metal before boiling out with green wood or other 
processes. 

THE Linotype Company has at last become convinced that 
the printers of this country know pretty near what sizes of type 
they require in their business, and has cut the following bour- 
geois face: 


In summing up its indebtedness to the past, mankind 
finds that it owes most to the inventions which have 
made possible the widest diffusion of knowledge. The 
first and greatest of these is that which gave us our 
alphabet, for without it knowledge could with diffi- 


WE have received from the Avening Telegram, of Supe- 
rior, Wisconsin, a beautiful page proof of a 12 by 18 inch form 
with a 3-inch border composed of Linotype nonpareil borders 
Nos. 6, 15 and 31, worked in red ink. The work shows the high 
skill with which the machines are handled in this office, as the 
pattern of this combination border is difficult and could only 
be executed by the most experienced operators. It was 
designed and executed by Foreman John O. Hall and Machin- 
ist George W. Thomas. 

L. K. JoHNson and A. A. Low, of Brooklyn, New York, 
who are designing composing machinery for the Alden Type 
Machine Company, have two patents to record 
this month, both having to do with type channels. 
No. 593,668 affords a fair idea of these channels, 
T being the bottom, on which the lowest type 
rests, the others being piled up against the side 
surface a. The type are ejectable through the 
opening s. These type channels are used both in 
the distributer and the ‘‘setter-case,’? and we 
believe the design is to allow a whole word to be 
removed from the channel at one operation. Just 
what’ these inventors are contriving, however, is 
uncertain, as they have taken out their patents thus 
far in fragmentary parts, which afford opportunity 
for little else than guesswork. 

HEIGHTS OF LEADS, ETC., FOR THE THORNE.—J. E., of 
Portland, Maine, asks ‘‘if leads, and spaces and quads to be 
used in Thorne machines are made of a different height from the 
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regular leads, etc., as furnished for handwork?’’ Azswer.— 
Leads, spaces and quads for the Thorne typesetting machine 
should be .840 of an inch high. The regular height of spaces 
and quads is .750 to .8ooof an inch. While the above is the 
height recommended to the users of the Thorne, still the regu- 
lar heights can be used if necessary. 


THE Cox Typesetting Machine Company, a full description 
of whose machine was given in the December number of THE 
INLAND PRINTER, have furnished the following matter as show- 
ing the appearance of the spacing done on the Cox machine. 
This was set on the first machine built: 

Chicago, Jan. 14, 1898. 
The Inland Printer Co., City. 

Gentlemen:—In answer to your letter of Jan. 10, 1898, 
we herewith send you a little ‘‘chunk’’ of matter as you 
request, set and automatically justified on the Cox Type- 
Setting Machine. We will be more prompt hereafter in 
answering any queries which may tend to enlighten the 
readers of this department in your most valuable paper. 

Respectfully yours. 
THE COX TYPE-SETTING MACHINE Co. 

THE HEAT REGULATOR.— J. R. asks if the heat regulator is 
really of much advantage? Answer.—We quote from Mr. 
Mergenthaler’s own remarks upon this subject, in which he 
says: ‘‘One of the most useful appliances on the machine is the 
heat regulator, which, simple as it is in its action, is hardly ever 
correctly understood and often left inoperative, resulting in 
irregular heating of the metal and all of its bad consequences, 
in the form of cold and hot slugs, sticks in the mold and 
squirts. The principle upon which it is based is the thermome- 
ter, and it is so arranged that when the mercury has attained 
a certain’ level, it will partly obstruct the passage of the gas to 
the pot, thus maintaining a uniform temperature; as the pot 
attains a certain degree of heat the gas supply will be reduced, 
or should the pot be cooled off the gas supply will be 
augmented.”’ 

THE Monoline Composing Company have one patent, No. 
595,079, by W. S. Scudder, relating to a method of making 
matrix bars for linecasting machines. 
The illustration affords a side and an 
edge view of the type bar or slug 
from which they propose to produce 
matrix blanks. The lugs 16, 17 and 
18 are to gauge the slug to position. 
The letters or characters are repre- 
sented by the projections 14. The 
ends 15 are cast in thickened pillars 
to counteract a tendency to shrink- 
age. This type bar or slug is made 
from a master matrix by the Mono- 
line machine, and a copper face is 
built on the type slug by electro- 
deposition. The invention is stated to be “‘ particularly useful 
and advantageous in the manufacture of matrix bars, each hav- 
ing a group or plurality of intaglio characters in one edge, such 
as are circulated in the Monoline composing machine.”’ 








No. 595,079. 


LINOTYPE METAL.— W. F. D. asks what is the composition 
of linotype metal; in what proportion are the ingredients 
mixed, and in actual use which should ‘‘ burn out”? first, and 
why? Amswer.— Lead, tin and antimony are the ingredients. 
Lead is the body; tin is to cause it to flow freely, and the anti- 
mony is to harden it and give it the wearing qualities. There 
are, apparently, as many different proportions in its mixture as 
there are manufacturers. One firm claims the following pro- 
portions for 100 pounds of metal: Lead, 70 pounds; tin, 10 
pounds; and antimony, 20 pounds. Another gives: Lead, 76 
pounds; tin, 10 pounds; antimony, 14 pounds. Another gives: 
Lead, 78 pounds; tin, 10 pounds; antimony, 12 pounds. 
Another gives: Lead, 80 pounds; tin, 15 pounds; antimony, 5 
pounds. An extensive dealer gives his proportions as follows: 
Lead, 100 pounds; tin, 8 pounds; antimony, 12 pounds, making 
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in all 120 pounds of metal. The present market value of these 
ingredients may enable one to determine by the price he has 
paid for his linotype metal whether it is any one of the above 
proportions. Lead is now selling at $3.9734 per 100 pounds, 
tin $14.12, antimony $7.75. Tin and antimony, being lighter 
than lead, rise to the surface, where they quickly oxidize and 
are skimmed off as dross. Tin being the most susceptible 
of the ingredients to heat, will, in consequence, ‘‘burn out” 
first. 

A FEW QUESTIONS FROM ONE CORRESPONDENT.—W. M. 
asks: (1) What device is there for destroying the glare upon 
newly cast linotype slugs? (2) Who is responsible for the 
early destruction of matrices — the operator or the machinist in 
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charge? (3) Will anything besides failure to keep space 
bands clean destroy matrices? (4) Should not the machinist 
be able to rectify the defects of machines? Answer.—(1) 
There is a fluid stain or preparation made in Chicago — it is 
simply brushed on and immediately blackens the type. Any 
corroding fluid or acid would answer the same purpose. There 
has also been suggested an ink roller applied to the Linotype 
machine, but it is too complicated to be practical. (2) The 
machinist is responsible, although it is usually the fault of the 
operator. (3) Yes, a number of other causes, especially 
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‘‘ short lines,’’ ‘‘long lines,’’ and too high temperature of the 
metal. (4) Yes, certainly, if he is supplied with proper tools 
and conveniences. 


CausES OF PooR ALIGNMENT.—A. Ww. C. writes: ‘‘ Can 
you tell me the cause of poor alignment after machines have 
been in use for two or three years? We have six Linotypes on 
bookwork, ‘and it is very annoying not to be able to correct 
this bad alignment after we have resorted to the usual mechan- 
ical methods.’’ Answer.— From the appearance of the printed 
matter which you send us, of which you complain, it would 
appear that the trouble is due either to the fact that the lower 
ears of the matrices have been cut or worn away by contact 
with the lower edge of the mold, caused by failure of the first 
elevator to lower the matrix line fully to its place in front of the 
mold, or to the fact that the lock-up devices in the vise are not 
properly cleaned so that they run freely. Occasionally poor 
alignment is caused by the mouthpiece being forced too tightly 
against the matrices, or to the mold disk not being in align- 
ment with first elevator when locked. We would advise you 
to have a good linotype machinist overhaul these machines, as 
the trouble may arise from several other causes. 


In a recent number of the New Review, of London, and 
reproduced in the New York Sum, is published a very readable 
article descriptive of the Lanston Monotype machine. That 
the Monotype contains great possibilities of future usefulness 
we feel well assured, even if we are not prepared to accept 
without reservation the rose-colored view presented by Mr. 
Stevens, the writer of the article referred to./ One of his very 
first statements — that the type cast by this machine is ‘‘ every 
bit as good”’ as any type cast by any founder — will not pass 
without challenge from those engaged in the business of type 
founding. But what awakens special enthusiasm in Mr. Stevens 
is the facility for making corrections which the Monotype pos- 
sesses in common with all typesetting machines strictly so 
called, though one might imagine in reading the article in the 
Review that this facility was an advantage peculiar to the inven- 
tion under consideration. In the remarks made on this point 
by the writer, it seems to us that the Linotype is treated with 
but scant justice. We cannot think that it is a fair statement of 
the present condition of affairs in this respect to say that ‘‘ the 
Linotype abolishes the cost of corrections by abolishing the 
corrections themselves.’’ True, he adds that corrections are 
theoretically possible by the Linotype, but claims that the trou- 
ble and expense involved under this possibility are nugatory 
in practice. Is it the fault of the machine, however, that the 
greed of some publishers leads them to shirk the trouble 
required to secure accuracy? Corrections are not only possible 
theoretically by the Linotype, but they are secured in practice 
wherever those in authority have sufficient pride in the appear- 
ance of their work to be firm in this matter. Of course, there 
will always be found workmen to argue that it is better to let a 
‘‘trifling error’’ slip than to take the trouble of recasting a 
line. But the printer who loves his art, and whose heart is set 
on turning his work out as nearly perfect as human fallibility 
will permit, does not recognize such a thing as a “‘trifling’’ 
error, and such printers will insist on correctness at any cost, 
and will obtain it. Mr. Stevens then says that the writer, ‘‘ by 
dint of seeing many scandalous blunders in his work, learns to 
accept blunders in spelling, in grammar, in style, as a necessary 
condition of literature, of which disease literature must eventu- 
ally die.”’?’ No doubt his conclusion is true, if the writer does 
learn to accept such blunders as constituting a necessary condi- 
tion of literature. But there is little reason to fear any such 
tame acquiescence in an unsatisfactory state of literary con- 
ditions by either author or reader. The vanity of the former 


may be reckoned on as a sure force making for good in this 
case, and the dislike of the average reader to go through a 
course of mental gymnastics every time he takes up a paper 
will in time show itself in such a form as to work a change of 
heart in the most hardened offenders in these mattters. 


But if 
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writers and readers should continue to accept the kind of work 
that has been in the last few years foisted upon the public by 
greedy and conscienceless printers under the plea that the 
employment of the Linotype rendered it ‘‘necessary,’’ let the 
onus of blame rest where it belongs —on the intellectual indo- 
lence and indifference of the parties most interested. To say, 
as does Mr. Stevens, that ‘‘the Linotype makes for bad writ- 
ing,’’ seems to us, therefore, manifestly unjust. The increased 
rapidity secured by it may and has been perverted into an 
excuse for that bad printing which does make for bad writing. 
But with proper intelligence on the part of the operator, and 
proper care on the part of his employer, the interests of litera- 
ture are as safe under the ministrations of the Linotype as at 
any former time. 





PRESSROOM QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


CONDUCTED BY A PRESSMAN. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS.— Letters for this department should be mailed 
direct to 212 Monroe street, Chicago. The names and addresses of corre- 
spondents must be given, not necessarily for publication, but merely to 
identify them if occasion should arise. No letters will be answered by 
mail which properly belong to this department. 


The following list of books and magazines is given for the convenience 
of readers. The Inland Printer Company will receive and transmit orders 
and subscriptions at list prices for the books and publications herein named. 


CoLoR PRINTER, by J. F. Earhart. The standard on color printing in 
America. 8% by 10% inches; 137 pages letterpress, ninety color plates in two 
to twenty colors each. $15, reduced to $10. 

PRESSWORK.— A manual of practice for printing pressmen and pressroom 
apprentices, by William J. Kelly. The only complete and authentic work on 
the subject published. Bound in cloth; 96 pages. $1.50. 

THE HARMONIZER, by J. F. Earhart. A concise guide in colorwork for 
the pressroom and elsewhere. Shows great variety of harmonious effects in 
printing colored inks on colored stocks. Invaluable to every pressman. 
$3.50. 

VARNISHES, LACQUERS, PRINTING INKS AND SEALING WAXEs; their 
raw materials and their manufacture, the art of varnishing and lacquer- 
ing, including the preparation of putties and stains for wood, ivory, bone, 
horn and leather, by William T. Brannt. Illustrated by 39 engravings; 
367 pages. $3. : 

WuirtTe’s MuLTI-CoLor CHART contains seventy-three specimens of 
cover papers of various colors, shades and qualities, on which are printed six 
colors of ink — black, yellow, red, blue, green and brown—colors most gen- 
erally in use. Each page shows how each color of ink would look on that 
particular paper, and also how the various colors look in combination. 80 
cents. 

HINTS ON IMPOSITION, a handbook for printers, by T. B. Williams. This 
book is a reliable guide to the imposition of book forms, and shows, in addi- 
tion to the usual diagrams, the folds of the sheet for each form, with concise 
instructions which may be readily understood by the advanced printer or the 
apprentice. Several chapters, fully illustrated, are devoted to “‘ making” 
the margins. 96 pages, 4 by 6inches, full leather, flexible, goldside stamp. $1. 

THE MANUFACTURE OF INK; comprising the raw materials and the 
preparation of writing, copying and hektograph inks, safety inks, ink extracts 
and powders, colored inks, solid inks, lithographic inks and crayons, printing 
ink, ink or aniline pencils, marking inks, ink specialties, sympathetic inks, 
Translated from the German of Sig- 


stamp and stencil inks, wash blue, etc. 
mund Lehner, with additions by William T. Brannt. Illustrated; 230 
pages. $2. 


EmsossING MADE Easy.— By P. J. Lawlor, a practical pressman and 
embosser. Contains instructions for embossing by the various methods 
applicable to ordinary job presses, and much information not hitherto accessi- 
sg There are nearly a dozen pa es of embossed specimens in bronze and 
colored inks, each worked on a different kind of stock from the rest, to show 
the effect of embossing on various kinds of stock. Instructions are given for 
making dies from various materials readily obtained by every printer, also 
complete instructions for etching dies on zinc. There are cuts of the neces- 
sary tools, and a diagram showing the operation of the dies when put on the 
press. $1. 


Smut SHEETS ON A GORDON PREss.—C. H. G., Chicago, 
writes : ‘‘I had to smut sheet recently a job on a Gordon, and 
made a ‘third’ feed or delivery board to hold smut sheets 
to take off and put on-as use is found for it. When not 
in use it hangs on the wall—a ‘wall flower,’ so to say. By 
its use one nimble feeder dispenses with the usual assistant to 
lay smut sheets.”’ 

REVERSING FoLpING MACHINES.— A _ subscriber writes : 
‘“Why don’t some folding-machine man construct his folder 
so that the folding can be reversed —that is, I mean, be not 
compelled to make the parallel folds last. I had to singly 
hand fold a long run lately because not one machine in a room- 
ful of the finest folding machinery in Chicago could commence 
with two parallel folds —a two-on 8-pager, side bind. It would 
do it for a bind on the head, but not on the side.”’ 

PappING GLUE.— A number of our readers have written to 
us requesting the publication of a recipe for making glue suit- 
able for padding purposes; others ask us for the address of 
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persons dealing in this article. Advertisements appear almost 
regularly in these pages relative to this article. If the Arabol 
Manufacturing Company, 15 Gold street, New York, are writ- 
ten to they will be pleased to furnish their ‘‘ Sphinx Pad Glue”’ 
in red, green, blue and white, to those who wish to purchase. 
WANTs TO KNow IF WoRK ON CuT COULD BE IMPROVED.— 
An apprentice in Marengo, Iowa, has sent us a business card 
on which is printed a small half-tone representation of the 


office he is employed in. He asks the following question: ° 


‘‘Could this cut have been made to work up any better? If 
so, how?’’ Answer.— The cut is cleanly printed, but if the 
impression had been lighter, and the medium and strong tones 
overlaid with thin folio paper, the effect would have been 
better, as then the high lights (the very light parts) would 
have been relieved and made to form a brighter picture. Hallf- 
tone cuts must not be made ready by pressure alone. In 
doing this you have forgotten the type-lines. 

PRINTING WHITE LETTERING.— Banner A. Co., of St. 
Paul, Minn., write: ‘‘ Will you please advise us how to print 
with white upon a colored cover as per sample inclosed, even 
though it takes several impressions to do it. Is there not some 
way to print in a glue ink in order to give a size and then print 
over this with white ink. May be Mr. Kelly can help us in this ?”” 
Answer.— You cannot print white on the sample of paper sent 
by one impression ; you may, however, make a good attempt 
at doing so by printing over the first impression. To secure the 
right kind of white ink to get the best result, write to INLAND 
PRINTER advertisers for their best white ink, inclosing them a 
sample of the paper to be printed upon. The grade of ink to 
use should be free from any gummy consistency, to avoid 
glossing on the first printing —this is essential, in order to 
secure solidity of color and brilliancy. Mr. Kelly terms this a 
‘*dead”’ white. 

AsouT DAMPENING PAPER FOR PRINTING.— W. J. H., of 
Middleport, New York, propounds the following question: 
‘* What do you think of the practice of dampening paper to be 
printed on a good cylinder press?’’ -Answer.—We deprecate 
the practice, although in our earlier years in the printing busi- 
ness it was in vogue universally. Although dampening paper, 
preparatory to its use in printing, has been abandoned as unnec- 
essary and disadvantageous to good results, still there are 
publishers who insist on the paper being thus prepared, con- 
tending as they do that the printing is made more pleasant and 
readable to the eye. Such men also object to the use of highly 
calendered surfaces on the paper employed in their publica- 
tions. Book and job printers are content with the advancement 
made in papermaking, and prefer to use all stock dry, because 
the manufacturers have overcome the difficulties of finish which 
at one time rendered dampening necessary. 

WANTS FORMULA FOR EmBossING.—C. D. L., of Coshoc- 
ton, Ohio, writes: ‘‘ Please publish a formula for embossing 
composition, to be used in connection with metal dies for em- 
bossing signs, etc., about 6-ply; also directions.”” Anxswer.— 
We prefer not to publish such a formula, because the composi- 
tion best suited to such work is both easily and cheaply 
obtained; and because to do so would be to interefere with 
business secrets of those who make and market such goods. 
By reference to our advertising pages you will find addresses of 
those who know how to prepare embossing composition and 
they furnish full directions for use with the article. The clay 
method of making ready dies for embossing is preferred by 
some, while others have special compositions. In the clay 
method (omitting other detail) pulverized clay, or modeling 
clay, is used. To make a paste or putty of this, take one part 
liquid gum arabic to five parts good flour paste. Work the 
composition thoroughly so that it will lay smoothly without 
‘‘crawling’?— too much of the gum arabic will cause it to 
crawl. Secure a copy of ‘‘Embossing Made Easy ”’ (see list 
of books under this department heading), where you will find 
full instructions regarding all details. 


WANTS TO KNow Wuy SomE LETTERS REFUSE TO TAKE 
Inxk.—F. G. S. & Co., of Kankakee, Illinois, have sent us two 
small business cards printed from same form, one of which 
shows places where some of the type takes ink where the same 
type on the other card does not, regarding which they say: 
‘‘We tried both heavy and light impression with the same 
result. Was the trouble in the ink? We are often bothered 
in this way.’’ Axswer.— The trouble lies partly in the fact that 
you have not brought up all the type in the lines to the same 
height of face-to-paper (type height), thus preventing the ink- 
ing ‘rollers getting a fair chance to ink their face; and, lastly, 
because you are using rollers foo hard on the surface to prop- 
erly ink any form. The ink is of average quality, but you use 
too much of it to print sharp and clear. Get better rollers. If 
your rollers are shrunk up, put one or two sheets behind your 
form, to set it closer to the rollers, but take from your tympan 
the same number so used before taking an impression to make 
ready the form. 


BRONZE Russ Orr.—D. H. E., of Columbus, Ohio, has 
sent us a copy of a small book-cover, printed and bronzed on 
a dark-green paper. The paper is enameled and has a dull 
plated surface. Regarding this cover he writes: ‘‘Inclosed 
find sample of bronzing, which is very unsatisfactory. Good 
sizing was used and bronze was applied as soon as sheet was 
printed, but the bronze rubs off very easily. What is the 
trouble? Is it with the stock, bronze, or method of applying? 
Answer.—True, the bronze does rub off very easily, and it is 
equally true that it will do so on nearly all the edition. The 
main trouble— perhaps the entire trouble—is because of the 
surface on the paper. In view of the writer’s own experience 
with similar cover paper, and that brought to his attention on 
other occasions, he has no hesitation in placing the blame as he 
does. To test what we are about to add (if the edition has 
been a thousand or over), let him examine the work, sheet by 
sheet, testing the holding on of the bronze as he does so. It 
will be found that a few of the sheets will hold the bronze, while 
some will hold it moderately well and others not at all. The 
reason for this arises from the character of the material used in 
the dark-green color and the method in use for plating it to 
smoothness and brilliancy. In the plating process considerable 
wax is employed to perfect the surface of the stock and keep 
the ‘‘facing plates’? clean. This process, it will readily be 
seen, is both dangerous and detrimental to the printer, because 
the wax or sperm used in it will not permit of printing size or 
ink holding on to such a surface. By experimenting we have 
at times been able to prepare an ink size that has partly got 
us over the difficulty; this was when the stock could not be 
returned and replaced in time to print the job. This size is 
made by adding a few drops of copal varnish and boiled linseed 
oil to any good ink size, and carrying the size as full as possible 
without filling up the form. 


ELEctTRO EATEN INTOo.—W. P. A., of Battle Creek, Michi- 
gan, is puzzled regarding the wear on an electrotype plate 
lately worked by him. Two sheets from this form, printed in 
blue, have been sent us for examination. One of these sheets 
is marked, ‘‘ after a run of 8,o00’’; the other sheet reads, ‘‘ after 
12,000 run; used more ink to cover; small type are worn out — 
they are of filled up with ink.’? The following remarks accom- 
panied these specimens : ‘‘ This form was run on a pony Huber 
press, which I claim is in perfect condition; the form was 
brought up from below — no overlaying, and I took the precau- 
tion not to have the plate rock, and there is no sign of such 
wear as rocking would cause to sucha plate. After 8,ooo run 
small holes appeared, and then the plate went very fast — the 
centers of the small letters were worn out. This plate is an 
electrotype with very strong shell and well backed up with hard 
metal.’? Answer.— An examination of the sheets before us 
reveals the fact that a different tone and quality of blue ink has 
been used in the printing. The paper is of one quality. The 
ink shown on the sheet representing the ‘‘run of 8,000,’ is 
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evidently a fine quality of ultramarine and milori blue propor- 
tionately mixed, which ‘has produced a nice, clean and soft 
color — both to the eye and to the touch — proving its suitable 
qualities for solid platework. The other gheet, worked with an 
entirely different blue, of the ultramarine order, shows severe 
wear and as if the finer lines were filled up with ink, which the 
correspondent assures us is not the case. Of this grade of ink 
we have only words of condemnation. In a word, it is poorly 
ground and badly incorporated; coarse and rough to the 
touch—as may be found by drawing the hand across the printed 
sheet—and in every way unsuited for the character of job under 
consideration. The fact that after 4,000 more impressions had 
been run off on the plate it began to show holes and wear-outs 
on the small engraved letters, is convincing proof that some 
destructive chemical has formed a part of the formula of this 
lot of blue ink. 


BotH AMBITIOUS AND INQUISITIVE.—J. W. D., Jr., of Eas- 
ton, Pennsylvania, writes: ‘‘I inclose you a lithographed letter- 
head and a bill-head which was printed from a plate similar to 
those advertised as ‘ photo-lithogravure.’ This was done —the 
bill-head—on an 8 by 12 Improved Gordon press, running 
about two thousand impressions an hour. You will readily see 
that the work is far inferior to that done by lithography. As I 
have a chance to do the next job of this kind, I beg to ask if 
there are any conditions under which I would be able to equal 
the lithograph work with my C. & P. O. S. Gordon press ?”’ 








No. £94,408 


No. 594,053 


Answer.—As stated, there is a wide difference of merit in the 
samples sent us, because the plate from which the bill-head was 
printed is not up to the artistic standard of the beautifully 
engraved stone design of the lithographer. There are numer- 
ous conditions to be considered in equaling this piece of lith- 
ography, the first being your competency to do good printing 
on any kind of press; secondly, you should know, as well as we 
do, that first-class printing cannot be done at the speed you say, 
especially from a process-made plate like specimen, when run 
on an 8 by 12 job press. In the present case you have a form 
consisting of a process-engraved design, with cross and down 
column rules, measuring almost 5% by 8% inches. As the 
printed sheet appears there is really no room for the feeder to 
take off the sheets without soiling the work, even if run at 
one-half the speed stated. As a printer, we expect you to com- 
prehend this point easily, before basing an estimate on the job 
at a two thousand an hour gait. The third consideration may 
be summed up in the possibility of getting a process-engraved 
plate that will be equal in every respect to that shown on the 
lithograph, for this design has been produced by a master hand 
and is equally well printed. If these three considerations can 
be met advantageously by you, then you will be in proper form 
to succeed, and we hope you will. Regarding a second inquiry 
about the cause of a ‘‘slur’’ on the left hand of a No. 6% 
envelope, printed on a new to by 15 C. & P. Gordon press, 
with new rollers and good ink, we believe that this job could 
have been better printed if you had used ‘‘roller supporters”’ 
in your chase with the form. The new rollers seem to have 
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beaten in the ink instead of lightly passing over the face of the 
type. Roller supporters are indispensable in small or light 
forms and where uniform rolling is essential to sharp and clean 
printing. 





PATENTS OF INTEREST TO PRINTERS. 


BY CHARLES H. COCHRANE, 


The list of improvements in printing presses this month is rather long. 
Walter Scott in No. 594,566, describes a mechanism for securing register 
between the cylinders of a two-cylinder press, and avoiding danger of dam- 
age from clash of the register-segments when the impression is thrown off; 
also to improve the method of guiding the heads of the sheets in leaving the 
impression cylinders. The illustration shows only this last feature, the 
guide lifts the lever 66, and thus the fingers 64, elevating the head of the sheet 
just as the grippers 65 release it. 

Patent No. 594,909, by Mr. Scott, is not illustrable in a manner that 
would be understood by the average reader. It is long and complicated, 
describing mechanism for a web newspaper perfecting press, which can be 
readily altered so as to produce at will papers of 4, 6, 8, 10, 12, 16, 20, 24 or 32 
pages. It is what is known as a three-story web press, and the webs may be 
of double or even greater width. The folding mechanism is peculiar in that 
a chopper-blade is used, that travels with the web of paper while descending, 
so as to insure greater accuracy. 

The Huber Printing Press Company presents three patents, two of which 
deal with registering apparatus, for gearing the cylinder and bed together 
during the printing stroke. The other No. 593,662, is a new bed movement, 
which may be understood by reference to the figure, which shows an over- 
head view. Power being applied at the crank B! the gear B2 is made to turn 
the cylinder gear B3 and also the bevel pinion C. This bevel pinion drives 
the large bevel-geared wheel C 1, on which is mounteda crank-pin, c. As this 
crank-pin goes around with the wheel C! it imparts a back-and-forth motion 
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to the crosshead c2 in which it slides, and the crosshead, being mounted in 
guideways, operates the driving pinion of the bed ate!l. By this means the 
bed and cylinder are always in gear. 

The Campbell Company also has two patents, No. 594,053 relating to a 
registering mechanism suitable for a two-revolution press. The cylinder D 
is normally driven by the train of gearing F R T U; but just before the 
impression begins the loose gear E and the clutch G are coupled together, 
thus setting the gear E fast on the cylinder shaft, so that as it meshes with 
the rack I of the bed H during the printing stroke. The bed and cylinder 
are thus directly geared together, insuring perfect register. In order that 
the clutch mechanism may be properly timed, and always engage the cylinder 
shaft at the same point, the usual starter-segment and rack are employed, to 
start the register correctly, and the clutch is coupled after such start. 

The Campbell Company's patent, No. 594,054, shows a novel form of 
delivery mechanism for a cylinder press. I is the cylinder, 130 the delivery 
table, and v a reciprocating carriage, driven by the gear 150, and (at the time 
chosen in the drawing) moving in the direction of the arrow, having the 
sheet half delivered on the table. The tapes 115 travel about the rollers R 
and S, which are in fixed bearings, and about the rollers T and U, which 
travel back and forth with the carriage v. The arrangement is such that no 
matter where the carriage is, the tapes are always taut, and, being driven by 
R, tend to carry the sheet along until it rests over the carriage, which is then 
above the delivery table. As the carriage then recedes from the delivery 
table, the tapes cause the sheet to run off as shown. 

R. Hoe & Co., in patent No. 594,659, describe a fly-frame, which is really 
the application of what is known in mechanics as a “ pinch-fit ’’ to the finger 
of a fly. The cut shows the clamp holding the lower end of the fly-finger 
(which is broken off). The bolt 6 pinches the clamp to the fly-frame shaft, 
and the bolt 9 pinches the two sides of the clamp to so that they firmly grip 
the wooden fly-fingers 3. The advantage of the arrangement is in the degree 
of adjustability possible with fly-fingers so clamped. 

J. Liebhardt and E. Fischer, of Barmen, Germany, in patent No. 594,408, 
describe a complicated machine for feeding envelopes, especially envelope 
blanks —that is, paper cut to the form of an envelope but not folded or 


gummed together. These of course are difficult to handle, owing to their 
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peculiar form, and the inventors provide a series of levers for keeping them 
in proper position while being fed to the press. The patentees are evidently 
experienced machine designers, but we confess to having considerable doubt 
whether their machine would ever do the work satisfactorily, as the problem 
is more difficult than the feeding of miscellaneous paper to a cylinder press 
and that is only just beginning to be practical. 

L. D. Robinson, of Florida, patents a color printing press with four 
revolving beds and four rollers mounted on an X-frame, each designed to 
supply a different color to the form. Machines of this sort never have proved 
practical, and never will. 

The Hoes have also secured a patent for a new tympan mechanism for a 
cylinder, No. 596,025. Two rollers are mounted within the cylinder, and the 
ends of the tympan sheet are wound on the rollers in such fashion that the 
tympan may be regularly and continuously shifted, winding up on one roller 
while it unwinds from the other. The winding is accomplished by strong 
springs, and a tripping mechanism is provided whereby the time of the shift- 
ing of the tympan may be determined. A segment-gearing arrangement is 
made use of to periodically reset the spring, restoring its resiliency and 
enabling it to continue to give out power for the winding. 

A sheet guide and setter for platen job presses, the invention of Edward 
L. Megill, of Brooklyn, is the subject of patent No. 596,214. The illustration 
affords a better idea of it than can be given in words. The sheet guide is 
shown on the platen tympan at A, having a base which is secured by pinning 
like the ordinary Megill gauge pins. The adjustable gauge moves up to the 
register line under the pressure of the nipper, and recedes therefrom when 
that pressure is removed. By this means if the feeder places the sheet beyond 
the register line it is automatically restored to correct position. 





PROCESS ENGRAVING NOTES AND QUERIES. 


CONDUCTED BY S. H. HORGAN. 


In this department, queries addressed to The Inland Printer regard- 
ing process engraving will be recorded and answered, and the experi- 
ences and suggestions of engravers and printers are solicited hereto. It 
is believed that herein will be found a medium for the interchange of 
valuable hints and suggestions never before offered to those in interest. 


THE following list of books and magazines is given for the convenience 
of readers. The Inland Printer Company will receive and transmit orders 
and subscriptions at list prices for the books and publications herein named. 

PHOTO-ENGRAVING.— By Carl Schraubstadter, Jr. Bound in cloth; illus- 
trated with numerous diagrams, and provided with a copious index. $3. 

DRAWING FOR REPRODUCTION.—A practical handbook of drawing for 
modern methods of reproduction, by Charles G. Harper. Bound in full cloth; 
162 pages; 47 illustrations. $2.50. 

PHOTO-ENGRAVING.— By W. T. Wilkinson, revised and enlarged by 
Edward L. Wilson, New York. 180 pages, 6% by 8% inches; substantially 
bound in cloth; fully illustrated. $3. 

Process Work and the Printer, monthly, $1.25; Junior Photographer, 
monthly, $1.50; Practical Photographer, monthly, $2.10. Percy Lund, Hum- 
phries & Co., Bradford, England, publishers. 

THEORY AND PRACTICE OF DEsIGN.— By Frank G. Jackson. An 
advanced text-book on decorative art, being a sequel to ‘‘ Lessons on Decora- 
tive Design,” by the same author. Bound in cloth; 216 pages; 49 plates. 
$2.50. 

PHOTO-ENGRAVING.— By H. Jenkins. Containing practical instructions 
for producing a tg wy 3 plates in relief-line and half-tone, with chapter 
on three-color work. The pre gs 4 being progressive proofs of one of 
the best exhibits of three-color work. The whole is richly illustrated, printed 
on highly enameled heavy paper and bound in light brown buckram, gold 
embossed ; 140 pages. $2. 

PHOTO-TRICHROMATIC PRINTING.— By C. G. Zander. To learn the first 
—_ of three-color work there is no better book than Zander’s “‘ Photo- 

richromatic Printing.’”’ The photo-engraver and printer who attempt color 
work without understanding the laws of color phenomena will waste much 
time and money. To supply this elementary knowledge is,the purpose of Mr. 
Zander's book and it is done in a thorough manner without scientific com- 
plexity. Fifty pages with color plates and diagrams. Bound in red cloth. 


ALBANINE FOR RETOUCHING.—The Buffalo Electrotype & 
Engraving Company will find albanine an excellent liquid white 
for retouching photographs, from the fact that it photographs a 
pure white. It can be had from F. W. Devoe & C. T. Ray- 
nolds Company, Fulton and William streets, New York. 

L. E. S. Co., Rockland, Maine, asks: ‘‘Is there no way of 
using a black print or a pen-and-ink drawing in making a zinc 
etching? Directions we have received tell us to use a bronze 
print only, but we think we have heard of a method of using 
black.’’ Answer.—If the pen-and-ink drawing is made with 
a lithographer’s drawing ink on transfer paper, then can the 
drawing be transferred to zinc, powdered with resin and etched 
as usual. 

PREPARING PHOTOGRAPHS FOR RETOUCHING.— Box III, 
Hartford, Connecticut: ‘‘ Please advise me of a good process 
of preparing the surface of photographs enabling me to retouch 
in water colors?’? Answer.—Some photographs require no 
medium, with others a little ox gall is sufficient. Some artists 
use a solution of isinglass in alcohol while others —to be frank 


and truthful about this subject—simply lick the photograph 
with their tongue and allow the saliva to dry on it. I prefer to 
use a solution of white wax in ether rubbed over the photo- 
graph with a tuft of cotton. 

TROUBLE WITH HALF-TONE Copy.—A subscriber, Balti- 
more, Maryland: ‘“Would like to ask through your valuable 
column a little advice in regard to making half-tone negatives 
from such copies as carbon, bromide and platinum prints. 
Have no trouble with any other copies whatever, but prints 
named I always find to come grainy, due to the metallic sur- 
face of same.’? Answer.—All photo-engravers have the same 
trouble with these blue-black photographs. There are no 
photographs for half-tone reproduction that will compare with 
the old-fashoned albumen prints, toned with gold. The best 
that subscriber can do is to either increase the screen distance 
or shorten the exposure with the small stop. 


To TRANSFER AN OLD ENGRAVING.— R. N., Denver, Colo- 
rado, asks: ‘‘Do you know of any method by which I can 
restore an old print so that it will act as fresh; i. e., is there 
any process by which I can re-ink an old print?’? Axswer.— 
By the words ‘‘ act as fresh’ it is presumed the querist wishes 
to have the ink so soft that it will transfer. Such a thing has 
been done and the secret for it is now being sold at a high 
figure. The print is floated, back down, on a weak solution 
of caustic potash until the old ink is thoroughly softened. It 
is then transferred to stone and gummed and rolled up with 
transfer ink in a most careful manner. Some prints will not 
transfer, and few lithographers succeed in “rolling up’’ such 
prints, so it is not to be depended on. Better always have a 
photo-lithographic transfer made of any print it is desired to 
reproduce on stone. 

Copy FOR THREE-COLOR Work.-— Another cause that has 
dragged this method of color-block making into disrepute, is 
thus referred to by Mr. Overton: ‘‘ Every process has its limita- 
tions, and if an attempt is made to reproduce by a particular 
process work that is unsuited to it, the result must be failure. 
Much of the work that process workers have endeavored to 
reproduce by the three-color process has been entirely unsuit- 
able —at all events with the skill and knowledge we at present 
possess. The unsatisfactory nature of these results, to use no 
stronger term, has tended to earn a bad name for the three- 
color method. In conclusion, the best advice I can give to 
three-color workers is not to attempt to reproduce unsuitable 
subjects, which will only cast discredit on themselves and on 
the process, and to pay great attention to their inks, which really 
control the result far more than any other step in the method. 
Also to get originals made, or to get editors to send their orig- 
inals, designed specially for reproduction in three colors. By 
working along these lines, I see no reason why the method 
should not become highly successful and profitable.’’ I want to 
add just one suggestion to Mr. Overton’s regarding colored 
sketches designed for three-color reproduction, and that is that 
the artist use only three pure colors on his palette, and these 
three colors correspond exactly with the three inks to be used 
in printing. I myself have tried this, and the best three-color 
reproductions of colored sketches were made only when this 
plan was followed. 

THREE-COLOR PRINTING INKs.—Mr. Overton has this to 
say in the same article about the color inks: ‘‘The three inks 
must be of equal intensity. Moreover, the red must contain 
nothing but red; the yellow, nothing but yellow; and the blue, 
nothing but blue. If equal quantities of these three inks be 
mixed, nothing but black should be produced, no tinge of color 
being visible, otherwise the inks are not truly equivalent. It is 
essential that the colors be entirely free from supplementary 
colors. For supposing a small quantity of violet be mixed 
with the red, the orange portions of the print will be dulled by 
the formation of black; if orange be mixed with the yellow, 
the greens in their turn will be dulled by a small quantity of 
black being formed. Even these inks possess other drawbacks, 
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namely, that the colors are not in proper proportion for correct 
light filters, the red preponderating over the blue, and the blue 
over the yellow. Worse still, the blue contains a notable pro- 
portion of black, which unfortunately is a characteristic of all 
the inks on the market, owing to the difficulty of obtaining a 
true permanent blue free from black. The consequence of this 
is that wherever blue is used black is introduced, and it has 
never been my lot to see a green or violet properly reproduced 
by the three-color process. Other objections to the inks are 
that, owing to the blue preponderating so much over the yel- 
low, the blue is too much in evidence all over the reproduction. 
Moreover, in the endeavor to get solid blacks and deep shad- 
ows, reliance is placed on the blue ink, with the result that the 
shadows as well as many other parts of the print possess a 
lovely bloom, which is strongly resented by anyone with the 
smallest artistic feeling. 


TROUBLE IN STEREOTYPING CHALK PLATE ENGRAVINGS.— 
Mr. Thomas Owen, of Houston, Texas, offers the following in 
reply to an inquiry in this department last month. He says: 
“T have been experimenting with chalk plates since they were 
invented. Air holes and shrinking in stereotyping, I reason 
are caused from the irregular distribution of heat in the casting 
box and irregularity of cooling. As the metal shrinks in cool- 
ing, the part that cools first is solid, and in becoming so takes 
up the metal from the places that are still liquid, and when 
these places cool they are more or less porous, as they had not 
the metal to draw from as the other parts are set. On this 
theory, I made a casting box out of two steel plates a quarter of 
an inch thick and put my chalk plates between them, making, 
as it were, an iron box. I heated both sides of the box alike to 
the temperature of the melted metal exactly. I then poured in 
the casting metal. When the box was full and stood without 
chilling, I took a sponge soaked in water and cooled the side 
the chalk plate was on, thus causing the metal to shrink to the 
plate before the other side got chilled. It is almost impossible 
to get an even heat ir one of those cast-iron casting boxes, and 
to undertake to cool one side off with water would undoubtedly 
cause it to crack. There is air and gas to contend with in 
stereotyping, but these gases will go out on the side that cools 
last. I have stereotyped plates from one inch to 12 by 16 inches 
by the above method without the least flaw, and the printing 
surfaces have that brightness that characterizes the type of the 
best foundries.”’ 


To Join Up Dots IN THE HiGH Licuts.—‘‘ Aoranci,”’ 
Dunedin, New Zealand, writes: ‘‘I am a compositor and an 
amateur photographer. After reading Mr. Jenkins’ valuable 
articles on process work in THE INLAND PRINTER, I sent for 
one of his books, and for the last six months have devoted 
my spare time to blockmaking (half-tones). I have got on 
very well, having made six fair blocks, but I have a trouble 1 
wish you to solve for me. I find it very difficult to get my high 
lights to join up, i. e., the dots, I mean. The camera is a good 
one, and the lens is a R. R., with iris diaphragm, round aper- 
tures. Perhaps that is the cause. I have given exposures with 
four different sized stops, and the negative has been perfect 
except the above-mentioned trouble. In making up the enamel 
solution, and coating the plate, does it matter if this is done in 
a weak actinic light, say one candle-power, or should it be done 
in a non-actinic light?’? Axswer.—To make the dots join 
together in the high lights of a half-tone negative, a square 
aperture in the larger diaphragm used is the easiest way to 
accomplish it, providing the screen is sufficiently far removed 
from the sensitive plate. Remember that the greater the screen 
distance, or the larger the diaphragm, the easier it is to make 
the dots in the high lights join each other with sufficient expo- 
sure. I had the same trouble with a large anastigmat lens hav- 
ing iris diaphragms, but I took it to a lensmaker and had a 
new tube made for the lenses, this tube having a slit in it so as 
to use Waterhouse diaphragms. Great care had to be taken 
with the new tube that it was absolutely the same length of 
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the old one, so that the lenses were precisely the same distance 
apart as when they were in the original tube. I use but two 
stops, the larger one being square. To one situated in the 
antipodes, as you are, far away from a lensmaker, you might 
cut out a diaphragm of cardboard bearing a square opening 
equal to that of the largest circular diaphragm you have been 
using, and insert this in the lens just back of the iris dia- 
phragm, so that when you used the full opening of the latter, 
the light would pass through the square aperture. This square 
diaphragm would not interfere with the use of the iris for the 
small stops. About the danger of light injuring the enamel 
while it is in solution: Few operators coat their plates in a 
dark room, as the enamel solution is not very sensitive to light 
until it is dry. In my own practice I coat plates in a well- 
lighted room, the glass in the windows being covered with 
orange-colored paper, and the electric light shining through a 
yellow globe. 

Success IN THREE-COLOR WorkK.— Howard Overton, in 
the Process Photogram, states the drawbacks to successful 
three-color work so clearly that brief extracts’ from his article 
are worth reflecting on by those prosecuting or about to engage 
in this alluring business. He says: ‘‘The three-color method 
of reproduction does not seem to be advancing as fast as it 
ought to do. In fact, the progression of the three-color process 
may fitly be compared to the sidelong motion of the crab, and 
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the reasons for this are not far to seek. The great difficulty in 
the production of the finished print is that so many causes must 
work in harmony to produce the desired result. The light fil- 
ters and the relative exposures must be correct; the develop- 
ment of the three negatives must be uniform, as well as the 
etching of the blocks made from them; and, above all, the inks 


‘must be suitable, and the register of the proofs must be almost 


absolutely true. When all these factors are taken into account, 
it is hardly wonderful that a truly satisfactory three-color print 
is somewhat ofa rarity. The light filters are practically always 
faulty, but this is not a matter of vital importance, as the faults 
of the light filter and, indeed, of the whole method of working, 
can be compensated for by choosing suitable inks.’’ I should 
like to add a difficulty or two in the process to those enumer- 
ated by Mr. Overton, and disagree with him in the conclusion 
he comes to that through the inks used in printing all previous 
faults may be remedied. He neglected to note the importance 
of using the proper orthochromatic plates in their relation to 
the light filters, and further, when three-color work is printed 
from half-tone blocks there are the additional operations of 
making positives from the color-selective negatives, and then 
half-tone negatives from these positives, all of which, both 
positives and negatives, must be properly timed and evenly 
developed, or the three-color blocks resulting from them will 
not possess their proper relation to each other. Now, as to 
correcting all defects in the operations by alterations in the 
printing inks, I would say this was the chief cause of the failure 
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of the first and largest plant that has thus far attempted three- 
color work, and it will be fatal to any other firm maintaining 
a similar theory and attempting commercial colorwork. One 
reason why this is so will likely suffice to explain why, to prose- 
cute this work profitably even in the smallest way, three power 
printing presses are necessary — one printing in yellow, the 
second in red and the third in blue. The larger the sheet and 
the more subjects can be printed on the same sheet, the more 
profitable the business; hence it will be seen that the inks must 
be maintained in their purity and the blocks in all cases made 
to suit the inks. Adhering to this policy has been the secret of 
the success of more than one color printing house up to date. 





NOTES ON JOB COMPOSITION. 
BY ED S. RALPH. 

Under this head will appear, each month, suggestive comment on the 
composition of jobwork, advertisements, etc. Specimens for this depart- 
ment must be clearly printed in black ink on white paper, and mailed 
to this office, flat, marked plainly, ‘*‘ RAL 

THE following list of books and magazines is given for the convenience 
of readers. The Inland Printer Company will receive and transmit orders 
and subscriptions at list prices for the books and publications herein named. 


MODERN LETTERPRESS DeEsIGNs.— A collection of designs for job com- 
position from the British Printer. 60 cents. 

PRINTER’S ART.—A text-book and book of specimens for printers’ use, 
by A. A. Stewart, Salem, Mass. 113 pages, 6 by 8 inches; oblong. $1. 

NINETY IDEAS ON ADVERTISEMENT COMPOSITION is a pamphlet of 96 
pages, containing 90 specimens submitted in an advertisement competition 
conducted by THE INLAND PRINTER. 25 cents. 


MAGNA CHARTA Bonp Aps.— The complete set of 148 designs submitted 
in the advertisement competition of the Riverside Paper Company, in book 
form. 160 pages, 9 by 12 inches. 50 cents. 

DESIGNS AND SUGGESTIONS FOR JoBwoRK.— A 50-page pamphlet, 6 by 9 
inches, with handsome cover, giving 86 designs for job composition taken 
from the British Printer. Printed in fine style by Raithby, Lawrence & Co., 
Limited. 50 cents. 

Book OF DESIGNS FROM TyPE.—By Ed S. Ralph, One of the most prac- 
tical specimen books ever put into the hands of printers. 32 pages, 84% by 
11% inches; printed on the finest enameled book paper, handmade "deckle- 
edge cover, with outer covering of transparent parchment. 50 cents. 


DE MONTFORT PRESS SPECIMENS.—A magnificently printed specimen 
book, 9 by 11 inches in size; bound in flexible cloth, containing 50 sheets of 
artistically executed samples of ty ——— art, color printing and engrav- 
ra Specimens of half-tone colorwork by various processes are also given. 

THE INLAND PRINTER Specimen Exchange will afford 
printers an opportunity for thorough systematic study such as 
has never been attempted to the present time. Aside from the 
half dozen specimens which are required from members of this 
exchange, the boxes will contain the specimens sent in for crit- 
icism to this department. These specimens are carefully criti- 
cised, and the samples on which criticism is made marked the 
same as though by a proofreader for correction. They are then 
placed in suitable envelopes, marked with the name of person 
sending same, together with the month in which the criticism 
appeared in THE INLAND PRINTER. Thus it will be seen ata 
glance in which number to look for the criticisms. By com- 
paring the specimens with the printed criticisms, all will have 
an equal opportunity with the person who did the work and 
sent the specimens to the department. The boxes will also 
contain specimens upon which favorable mention has been 
made. There are specimens now ready for box No. 1 of a 
decidedly educational character. The range of territory repre- 
sented is very great. They come from Australia, the Provinces 
of Ontario and Quebec, Canada; Alabama, California, Connec- 
ticut, Georgia, Illinois, lowa, Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan, 
Missouri, New York, New Jersey, Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, 
South Carolina, South Dakota, Tennessee, Texas and Virginia. 
The applications received will determine in what State Box No. 
1 will circulate. It is the intention to provide boxes sufficient 
to supply all demands, provided enough wish this service to 
justify sending a box into certain localities. These boxes will 
be changed after they have traveled the routes mapped out for 
them, and each locality will receive, in turn, the specimens 
which have been circulating in other territories. Thus all will 
have the benefit of the criticisms which appear each month in 
this department. The practical knowledge to be gained in this 


manner cannot be calculated. New ideas will be formed, and 
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the methods employed by different firms, as a means of adver- 
tising the printing business, will be seen. Each applicant will 
be allowed six days in which to study and examine these speci- 
mens. This will be found ample time. Due care must be 
exercised by all to replace the samples in the envelopes in 
which they belong. Carelessness, either in replacing specimens, 
failure to keep same clean or negligence in promptly shipping 
same as directed will forfeit the service and under no circum- 
stances will the violator of the simple and necessary rules be 
again permitted to have the service. Special rates will be 
secured from all express companies. The money expended in 
charges will benefit the persons securing a membership in THE 
INLAND PRINTER Specimen Exchange more than the expendi- 
ture of any similar sum for a like purpose. It is our intention 
to be on the watch for choice specimens of an educational 
character, and these will always find a place in the box. Send 
in your application at once in accordance with the editorial 
announcement in the January issue. What State will be the 
first to secure Box No. 1? Applications are coming in at a 
rapid rate. See that your name is sent in without delay. 

BLANK Forms.—The general-purpose blank check, receipt, 
draft and note are very conventional in style, with little or no 
chance for display work. Yet these forms very often puzzle 
the compositor. It is well, therefore, to furnish a few illustra- 
tions. They will do no harm to those of our readers who have 
more or less of this work to contend with, and even to these a 
new idea or two may be the result. Printers who are called 
upon only once in a great while to do this class of work will, 
we are sure, derive benefit therefrom. There should be great 
care exercised in all blank forms, especially where there might 
be a controversy in law. As to the proper construction of the 
form itself, to so arrange the wording that no other than the 
intended construction can be placed upon them. No attempts 
at elaboration should be made. Plainness and neatness are of 
more consequence and in better taste than undue elaboration. 
This applies especially to general-purpose blanks. On blank 
forms for firms, corporations, etc., there is a chance for neat, 
simple display. This gives these forms an individuality —a 
desirable feature in case they are to be used by the parties as a 
part of their regular office stationery. Color schemes may be 
employed to good advantage. Tint-blocks can be made use 
of. Anyone who is at all apt can make his own blocks, where 
the runs are small. For instance, a good background tint- 
block can be made of pressboard. By the use of a tracing 
wheel, outline designs can be made. An offset impression of 
the firm name can be taken on the board and the same cut out 
with a sharp knife, taking care not to leave the edges rough. 
These cardboard backgrounds can be mounted smoothly on 
ordinary level pine blocks. They are very cheaply made and 
will stand many impressions. These are merely little hints, 
applicable to all forms of jobwork. We show a few forms of 
conventional blanks of approved construction. The private 
check of the Gottschalk Printing Company, St. Louis, Missouri, 
will serve as an illustration of what may be done on blank 
forms of this class. This check was printed in brown ink over 
a light reddish-brown tint. The stubs to these forms are not 
shown, as all know how to construct them. 

HA. E. Stone, Melbourne, Australia.— The Aangaroo, in 
its new form, is quite pleasing and artistic and a decided 
improvement. 

R. H. SPRAGUE, manager The Hiram Printing Works, 
Hiram, Ohio.— Your work is excellent, and fully sustains pre- 
vious opinions. 

GRIFFIN, VAN DoREN & GRIFFIN, Maquoketa, Iowa.— 
Your little folder is artistic, and should prove of assistance in 
bringing in work. 

THE TOWNSEND ComPANY, Pottsville, Pennsylvania.— Your 
blotter is very catchy; but we fail to see the significance of the 
line, ‘‘ Let the Girl do the Talking.’’ Undoubtedly it has its 
meaning, but it is doubtful whether it will be fully comprehended 





























by your customers. Don’t you think a few lines illustrative of 
the design and working in something forceful about printing 
would have been more to the point? 

Ancus G. WALL, ad. man, ///inois State Journal, Spring- 
field, Illinois.— Your ads. are certainly very good and attractive, 
and speak well for your capabilities. 

W. A. Rosertson, Ashtabula, Ohio.— Your invitation 
forms are very neat and all that could be desired. We regret 
their late arrival, which precluded use as illustrations. 

THE Henry O. SHEPARD Company, Chicago, Illinois.— 
The deckle-edge circular, ‘‘ About Methods of Securing Busi- 
ness,’’ is very artistic. It is a fine specimen in old style. 

H. HENNiIGES & Co., Peoria, Illinois.— The only fault we 
see in your card is that useless fish hook made of bent rule; 
otherwise the card is very neat and a good job. Your letter- 
head is excellent. 

S. M. LupErs, Portland, Oregon.— Taken as'a whole your 
work is up to date and excellent. The invoice heading of The 
Irwin-Hodson Company has entirely too much matter on it, but 
you have done excellently well with it. 

JoHN D. Grier, Kansas City, Missouri.— All three of your 
specimens are excellent, but we think a judicious use of Jenson 
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and catch the eye. Now, you had plenty of space to make this 
prominent without detracting in the least from the rest of the 
display. We consider the two ads. of Myers Bros. the best. 
Both are Ar. In fact the ads. are all good. 


JACKSON Quick PRINT, Waterbury, Connecticut.— Your 
blotters are very excellent. On the December blotter the ink 
for the blue tint is too heavy and shows plainly through the 
red. Get some magnesia for this purpose, and use very little 
of your foundation color. This will do away with this objec- 
tionable feature. 


AMERICAN Biscuir Company, San Francisco, California.— 
The samples of your advertising matter, gotten up by Mr. F. H. 
Abbott, are very good indeed. The only suggestion we can 
make is on the deckle-edge circular to grocers. It would have 
been better to have had Jenson used for names of your goods 
instead of Florentine. 


THE JOURNAL PRINTING Co., Ottawa, Illinois.—The only 
criticism we have to make on your letter-head is that the blue 
tint is too heavy. Use magnesia and very little ink. A piece 
as large as half a pea is plenty for a lump of magnesia larger 
than a walnut. Your little brochure to business men is very 
artistic. Now, on a job of this kind, where you employ the 
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SPECIMEN BANK CHECK.—GOTTSCHALK PRINTING COMPANY, ST. Louts, MISSOURI. 


for unimportant, or secondary, reading matter would have 
improved the page for theater programme. 

W. F. OtpHam, Montgomery, Alabama.— There is a 
marked improvement in your work, and we are pleased to see 
it.i_ The$work now before us speaks well for your capabilities, 
and {we are confident of your success. Your blotter is very 
good. 

BILLuE & BRANNON, Talladega, Alabama.—The word 
‘‘Printers’’ on your envelope is too small and would be better 
in lower case of 18-point French Old Style. The other speci- 
mens are very creditable, although they are not out of the 
ordinary. 

J. M. Snyper & Son, Arcanum, Ohio.— The two speci- 
mens of your own advertising matter are considerably better 
than those previously sent. But there is still room for improve- 
ment, and we think it would pay you to’send to some firms in 
other cities for copies of their advertising matter. 

JosePpH DeECastro, //inois State Journal, Springfield, illi- 
nois.— We make criticism on one ad. only. The top line in 
the Hub ad. set in extra condensed gothic, is objectionable. 
Two lines should have been devoted to this. ‘‘This is the 
Week for Bargains ’’ should have been made to stand out more 
prominently. When you take long lines of extra condensed 
type they are, as a rule, hard to read, and do not stand out 





sixteenth century style and use butchers’ wrapping paper for a 
cover, it would be better to get some very coarse hemp twine 
and use it to bind with instead of ribbon. 

T. B. KENNEDY, Charleston, South Carolina.— There is con- 
siderable improvement evidenced in the specimens now before 
us. Keep a close watch on simplicity, balance, and correct 
whiting out. Employ more light-face type for unimportant 
wording, make it small and it will do much toward bringing out 
the display in a forceful manner. 

THE COMMERCIAL PRINTING CoMPANY, Cairo, Illinois.— 
Your blotter is excellent; also the specimens of stationery head- 
ings. The Autocrat is good for a publication of its class, but 
there is one ad. the plan of which we cannot approve. We 
refer to the Leverones ad. on second page of cover. These are 
trouble breeders and robbers of profits. 

S. E. RopEKopr, San Antonio, Texas.— You deserve much 
credit for your perseverance, and we are sure that you will meet 
with success. Your first attempt at a note-head is excellent. 
In fact, it would put to shame some samples we have seen from 
older heads. We consider it a good job in every particular, 


both as to plan, balance, finish and whiting out. 

Frep MEvER, Chicago, Illinois.— Your work is not up to 
the standard, as compared with the excellent specimens pre- 
But we are inclined to the opinion that you 


viously sent in. 
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have made the most out of the material at command. Most all 
country printers have a better assortment of type to work with 
than you now have, although in the city of Chicago. 
THADDEUS S. WALLING, Freehold, New Jersey.— Had you 
put a light-face parallel rule border around your job, instead 
of the heavy-face Laurel border, it would have been better. 
Catch line, ‘‘at the,’’ too large, also line relating to admission; 
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entirely out of place on stationery work. It was never intended 
for use on this class of work. The two ornaments on the first 
page of the Senior Class Benefit programme did not help the 
job. 

Kenny & Harrison, Canton, Illinois.—Your December 
blotter is good, neat and attractive, with forceful display. Your 
‘* Typographic Gems”’ is very good in the main. It is a good 
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GENERAL-PURPOSE CHECK.—KEYSTONE PRESS, PORTSMOUTH, OHIO. 


omit the ornament under rules of main line. These are the 
only changes necessary to make an excellent card. 

E. C. HuGHEs, San Francisco, California.— Your letter-head 
is excellent, and a good piece of presswork and embossing. 
We would have omitted the two ornaments in brown and 
worked the date line all in brown. The two small ornaments 
on your card should be taken out. We would make ‘‘ Book 
Binder’? and ‘‘ Engraver’? in same size as “ Printer.’ 

THE OnIO CHRONICLE, Columbus, Ohio.— The border on 
the programme of ‘‘A Japanese Wedding ’”’ is too bold for the 
display. Being that this border was worked in color, had you 
employed same ink as used on programme for entertainment it 
would have been all right. Letter-head is all right. Pro- 
gramme for entertainment on Thanksgiving is very good. 

O. P. LEONARD, Brockton, Massachusetts.— Your specimens 
are very good, indeed. The opening card of W. L. Douglas 
Shoe Company is especially good, attractive in appearance, well 
balanced and finished. The only job on which we have any 
criticism to make is the bill-head of the Tolman Job Print. We 
think the scroll ornaments under the main line could be dis- 
pensed with to advantage. 

WivuiaM D. HENKEL, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania.—On your 
letter-head the color scheme is not good; leave off the border, 
set the line ‘‘Job Printer’’ in one size larger type and you will 
have a very good job. There are too many different and inhar- 
monious faces of type employed on the cards. Stick to the 
Jenson for your display lines on these jobs and use light-face 
type for the unimportant parts. 

Joun G. Ropes, Armour, South Dakota.— Taking it as a 
whole your!E. H. Wright circular is very good, indeed. We 
have one suggestion to offer: Couple ‘‘An Advertisement”’ 
with ‘‘ of the Business of’’ and set it in French Old Style on the 
square plan. Move the words ‘“‘presented with his compli- 
ments and best wishes’’ over to center of measure, set it in 
French Old Style 8-point caps on the square plan to balance 
the top section. 

WILLIAM P. CANTWELL, Marlboro, Massachusetts.— The 
R. L. Goodrich bill-head is very good, and the arrangement 
and display admirable, considering+the vast amount of matter. 
We like the one-color scheme in blue better than the two-color 
job. The type for the Spalding, Whitman & Co. heading is 


plan to issue these pamphlets containing examples taken from 
the work of customers. This plan is an excellent educator for 
your patrons, because it affords them an opportunity to see 
how others have their work done. The example card of S. P. 
Powelson & Son is excellent as to plan, but the lines ‘‘ Practi- 
cal Auctioneers’? should be in heavier type—say, Io or 12 
point Jenson caps. 

M. BILDERBACK, Hampton, Iowa.— The question of orig- 
inality is a very dangerous one. The specimen to which you 
refer was not sent in nor reproduced with any claims for origi- 
nality. Neither the design by the American Type Founders’ 
Company, nor the one by Mr. Osborn are original. Both are 
composite copies. However, it is not hard to see where Mr. 
Osborn obtained his idea. We do not like quite as much rule- 
work on cards as you employed on your jobs. The E. L. 
Coldren card is much the best. 


RALPH E. BICKNELL, Lawrence, Massachusetts.— Don’t use 
so many fancy dashes, pointers, etc., in your work. We see 
they have had a very detrimental effect on a great many of your 
jobs. Dashes, pointers, etc., should never find a place on an 
invitation. The Oak Hill Paving Co. card is excellent. The 
statement of W. G. Watts & Co. is not good. It is almost 
impossible to get satisfactory results from the ‘“‘right and left- 
hand flush’’ style for display lines. The firm name is also too 
light. The firm name is always of the greater importance in 
stationery headings. 

EDWARD RALPH, publisher New York Furniture Exchange. 
Your publication has a very prosperous appearance, judging 
from the very liberal advertising patronage. The ads. are 
decidedly clever and artistic in composition. They are among 
the best trade paper advertisements we have been called upon 
to criticise. All the ads. are in two colors— red and sepia or 
olive-gray. The reading matter has the same treatment. The 
magazine has a fresh, snappy appearance and considerable 
individuality. The presswork, however, is not as good as it 
should be, or in keeping with the rest of the magazine. 


QUESTIONS PUBLISHING CompPANy, Waterville, Maine.— 
Your letter-head is susceptible of improvement. The type used 
for “‘A Monthly Magazine” is by far too large. We would 
advise placing the panel well up in the left-hand corner; move 
name of company over to the right so that it will be in center 
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of space between panel and right-hand margin ; use two sizes 
larger types of Florentine for ‘‘Q,’’ ‘‘P”’ and ‘‘C,”’ and abbre- 
viate the word ‘‘Company’”’ if necessary; move the name of 
magazine tothe center underneath firm name; immediately 
underneath name place words, ‘‘A Monthly Magazine,”’ in very 
small type. 

W. G. WILD, publisher, Gazette, Lanark, Illinois.—The 
work of your foreman, Mr. Elmer A. Emmert, is certainly very 
creditable, both as to presswork and composition. The press- 
work is of a superior order and rivals many jobs which have 
been printed on a cylinder press. We would advise the use of 
not more than three faces of type on any page or job. It is 
always best to stick to one face for all display lines. We would 
also counsel you to have the display broken up more and not 
cling to the ‘‘long-line, short-line’? method. We say frankly 
that the work is far above the average for a printing office ina 
town of 1,500 inhabitants. 

M. J. LAMBERT, New York City.x—The Graphophone ad. is 
excellent and speaks well for your two months’ experience as 
anad. man. On the ‘‘ Prosperity Ticklers’’ envelope the blue 
ink should have been bronze-blue to match the color used on 
the circular. We consider this circular a very artistic piece of 
composition, coupled with superior presswork. When you 
make seventy-five per cent profit on a job, as we figure you did 
on this, you certainly made a good profit. Fifty per cent 
should always be added to the cost of stock and labor. When 
you figure in wear and tear, supervision, ink, etc., you will find 
that it is none too much and by far the safest way to figure on 
a job. 

F. P. Dyer, Shawville, Quebec.—Your specimens show 
good common-sense treatment, with good display. There are 
two exceptions. The J. H. Shaw bill-head— ‘In account 
with,’’ too prominent; heavy dash, made up of pointers and 
rule, too heavy, having the appearance of crowding the head- 
ing, and we advise omitting same, also more liberal use of 
leads between lines. E. L. Hodgins & Sons’ letter-head— 
omit ornaments and rules, set firm name straight, place ‘‘ Gen- 
eral’’ in one line and ‘‘ Merchants ’’ underneath it, using a trifle 
larger type than now employed. The heading of 7he Eguity 
is especially neat, well balanced and a good example of sim- 
plicity and forceful display. 

J. W. BLackFrorp, Cheboygan, Michigan.— The letter-head 
which you refer to is much better than the card, and this would 


the figure has been written in, no one would notice the absence 
of the line. The Rev. Taylor heading is all right. Should he 
prefer other type, English Text is very good. The envelope of 
Cheboygan Boiler Works is good. 

A. T. PATTERSON, Progressive Printer, Benton Harbor, 
Michigan.— The samples are very excellent as a whole. Fon- 
taine Milling Company letter-head is a good example of balance, 
finish, simplicity and whiting out. The first page of price list 
for Benton Harbor Nurseries is good as to design and forceful 
display, but the central ornament is hardly appropriate. While 
the wreath might, in itself, be construed to be indicative of 
growth, yet the torch therein precludes its use in this connec- 
tion. An ornament of a purely growth variety (tree or fruit), 
should have been employed. In this connection, we call your 
attention to the ornament employed on the envelope of Twin 
City Floral Company. This ornament is correct, but too heavy. 


Joun W. PERON, San Diego, California.— Your specimens 
show that you have made most excellent use of your first year’s 
apprenticeship on jobwork. Your specimens show rare good 
judgment in one so young at trade. However, we will point 
out a few flaws as we see them. The two ornaments on the 
envelope of the Mercantile Restaurant detract from the display. 
In the address line we see you have employed a seldom-used 
abbreviation for the State — ‘‘Calif.’? You had the option of 
abbreviating the word ‘“‘street’’ in the line above this, and it 
would have been better. Then you could have employed the 
regular abbreviation for the State and at the same time bal- 
anced your job. Be careful of your ornamentation, and do not 
use it where it throws the display in the background. 

WILLIAM N. Gruss, Norfolk, Virginia.—The No. 2 exam- 
ple is certainly an improvement over No. 1. We have repeat- 
edly stated in this department that the thing to do was to please 
the customer. Should he wish his printing in a certain style, 
give him what he wants, rather than waste time and let the 
work go to a party who will do the work as wanted. Of 
course, it is right and proper to explain to one’s customers that 
certain styles are out of date, and to try and aid the customer 
in getting up attractive printing. But when the customer has 
made up his mind as to what is wanted, do it his way. We do 
not consider the grade of ink you mention fit for any purpose 
other than dodgers, cheap circulars, etc. A better grade on 
good work is economy in the long run. You are mistaken 
about our ‘‘ going for’’ the person using the 1865 ornaments in 























This is one of a series of................. 


This Note is Secured by Mortgage 








have had a better appearance had you widened the measure 
three picas. Set the two names each flush at ends of measure. 
Change the type employed for panels at either side. It is 
objectionable because it is not plain enough. In regard to 
blank after year in a date line, strictly speaking, it is correct to 
put same in, although custom seems to be fast doing away with 
it. This is a small matter, and of no great consequence. After 
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en oe .... Dollars, 
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with interest abou per cent per annum after maturity, until paid. For value received. 


wu MOtes bearing the same date as above, and all secured by the same mortgage. It is expressly agreed that if this note, 
or either of the others, should not be paid at maturity, that thereupon all of said series of notes then remaining unpaid shall forthwith become due and payable 
without further notice, and the owner aud holder hereof may proceed at once to foreclose the mortgage securing the same. 





GENERAL-PURPOSE NOTE.—EARHART & RICHARDSON, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


1897 printing. We merely tried to make it plain to him that he 
was employing the wrong kind of material to hold trade against 
modern competition. The presswork shows that your rollers 
were old and hard. It is false economy to use job press rollers 
over six months where they are used steadily. Rollers will get 
hard, and, when they do, the proper inking of a form is a hard 
matter. Should the type be old, the proper working is doubly 
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hard, as one letter may be comparatively new and of proper 
height, while the next may be somewhat lower. The rollers 
will ink the new letter all right, but when it comes to the old 
type the ink is not left on its face because the roller cannot 
place it there. 

Lytton ALLEy, Nashville, Tennessee.— Your work is very 
much improved, and we are much encouraged in our work of 
criticism. Your specimens are good examples of persistent 
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contents would be on a page by itself, instead of carrying 
a portion of it over on another leaf. The work is well done, 
however, and the little brochure should serve well the pur- 
pose for which it was gotten out. 

MELVILLE SrrRES, Macon, Georgia.— As a whole, the ads. 
you ask our opinion on are very good. There are some points 
which make portions of the display objectionable. For 
instance, in the three-column ad. of H. C. Tindall & Co., you 
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SPECIMEN SIGHT DRAFT.—EARHART & RICHARDSON, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


study. The use you make of this department by patronizing it 
frequently shows plainly the benefit you have derived from it. 
This is the way to do. Send few samples, and send them fre- 
quently. This is the advice we give toall. The R. E. Turbe- 
ville“card is all right. Claims to originality are dangerous, and 
we approve your plan of not making them. The type used in 
the panel of Dayton & Lauderdale bill-head is not the proper 
kind. It leaves too much white space between the lines. 
Brevier Jenson caps, or some other type of like face, would be 
better. There is too much work around the central panel in 
ad. of Burk & Co. We would have left the rulework off. 
The white space would have served the purpose of ‘‘ throwing 
out’’ the display. Put the words, ‘‘ Makers of the Clothes We 
Sell,’’ in 12 or 14 point De Vinne caps, making two lines of it. 

LAND AND WATER PUBLISHING COMPANY, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts.— The plan of your little brochure is good. We would 
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employ 12-point black border circles, and inside these you use 
12-point Cosmopolitan. This type is not heavy enough for the 
border. In jobwork, had these circles been in a very light 
tint, it would be all right to employ this type for display. 
Where the work is a newspaper ad., where one is obliged to 
rely on black and white, it makes a vast difference. The orna- 
mentation must be of such a character as to force the display 
to stand out. The most attractive ad. in the whole paper is 
the one of Charles Wachtel’s Son, occupying a full page. 
There is a vast amount of work on it, but it serves as an exam- 
ple of the value of white space forcing out the type display. 
CHARLES L. DUHAMEL, Saginaw, Michigan.— There are but 
four jobs in your large number of samples upon which we make 
criticism. The composition on all others is very neat, artistic 
and up-to-date, and the presswork is considerably above the 
average. You need never hesitate about trespassing on our 
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To Franklin Bank, 
.. Cincinnati. 


SPECIMEN BANK CHECK.—EARHART 


have placed the phrase, ‘‘ What’s in a Name,’’ together. The 
reason is this: The center facsimile of first page of your pub- 
lication being printed in red, also the phrase above quoted, 
leads one to try and read it thus: ‘‘ What’s in Land and Water, 
the Authority of American Amateur Sports. This will interest 
you. A Name.’ The proper thing would be to make two 
lines of the phrase and place the reproduction of cover either 
above or below it. Further along on the inside it would have 


been advisable to arrange the matter in such a way that the 
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time. That’s what we are here for, and we are always ready to 
give counsel and advice for the asking. On the statement of 
B. F. Cotharin, the name would have been better in 18-point 
Jenson caps and the street address in 8-point of same. Letter- 
head of Saginaw Cornice Works — Move top line to center of 
measure; take out pointer after catchline and move line over to 
center; take out the fancy ‘‘and”’ in next line and set same as 
Jenson, same size as balance of line. Clipper folder — On sec- 
ond page put ‘‘the’’ and ‘‘ Clipper”’ in one line; use one line for 
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words “‘ Bean Picking or”’ and one line for ‘‘ Sorting Machines’’; 
set these two lines in caps of 18 or 14 point Jenson. Programme 
for Teachers’ Meeting — Use a good initial on first page; this 
will throw the word “‘ of’’ at end of first line over into next line 
and thus do away with the ornaments in second line. This will 
make your job have a better appearance and give it some snap 
and character. 

FavETTE M. HerrIcK, Watertown, New York.—We are 
pleased with your reset job of the Black River and St. Law- 
rence Association, according to criticism and suggestion in the 
November, 1897, INLAND PRINTER. We regret that we have 
not the example so criticised, and from which the artistic con- 
trast now before us was rearranged. Should you have occasion 
to reset another job on similar suggestions, please send copy 
and reset job, so that we can reproduce same. There is only 
one specimen which we propose to criticise — bill-head of R. L. 
Murray & Son. Move top line over to left three picas; use one 
size smaller type for ‘‘ wholesale and retail dealers in’’; also 
smaller type for street address ; lead more liberally between 
blank lines; take out space between lines to allow for more 
space at top. The little brochure of T. P. S. C. E. is neat and 
artistic. Miller bill-head is good as to plan, etc. 

B. S. McKippy, Albia, lowa.—Your reset job from reprint 
card of H. W. Belden is an improvement of at least one 
hundred per cent. We would have used heavier type for 
the line ‘‘ Commercial Printer and Binder.’’ The card is neat, 
simple and well balanced. We believe you are making some 
improvements in your work. Your balance is all right. You 
must be careful where you use an outline letter not to make 
your catchlines too prominent, as is evidenced in the note-head 
of Harry Smith. You should use a trifle larger type for your 
date lines. On the T. N. Castle heading the type which you 
have employed for the secondary reading matter is too heavy 
faced. Use light-face type for such purposes. The color 
scheme on the two-color bill is not good. There:is too much 
red on it. Had you printed the rule border in red, and one or 
two of the display lines, it would have been an improvement. 


C. F. BLANCHARD, Malden, Massachusetts.— The apostro- 
phe after the word “‘ People’s,’’ in the illustration on page 336 
of the December, 1897, INLAND PRINTER, is incorrectly used. 
The word people is in itself plural, and the adding of an apos- 
trophe and ‘‘s’’ makes it plural possessive. This is a very 
common error, but it does not make it correct. We should 
have called attention to it. In regard to the character ‘‘ &”’ 
used on page 337 in the.contrast of the Wyalusing Printing & 
Engraving Co., it is not so much a question of correct usage as 
it is the way it appears in an article of incorporation. Should 
it appear in the articles of incorporation with the character 
‘*&,’’ it should be so used. If it is spelled out, then it should 
be spelled out in all cases. Now, we take this view of the mat- 
ter: it is a firm or incorporate name, just the same as though 
it were The Smith, Jones & Brown Co. This is a mooted ques- 
tion, and scarcely two persons hold similar views. 

P. E. KriesLe, Orrville, Ohio.— Your composition and 
presswork leans decidedly toward the artistic. Your back- 
grounds are very nice. The Crescent letter-head with blue tint 
background and scroll is by far the best of the three. The 
name of the editor, however, should be moved over to center 
of panel, and the pointer omitted. On the heading with the 
wreath the words ‘‘ Artistic’? and ‘‘ Printing’’ should be con- 
tained within the wreath. These two words should be larger 
and the balance of wording in wreath much smaller. The cut, 
pointers and rules should be omitted in the present color 
scheme. If they were to be used a very pale tint of orange- 
yellow should be used to work them in. The Isaac Pontius 
envelope is very nice, but there is a trifle too much work on it, 
as is the case with the Baughman heading. The panel on bill- 
head for S. D. Brenneman is too large—a trifle too deep and 
much too wide. The type is not suitable and the matter is 
spread out too much. Set type in panel in 8-point Jenson caps, 
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omit the hair-line rules and make the panel much narrower. 
The type on the Bloomberg folder is spread out too much and 
presents a ragged appearance; put but one lead between the 
lines and line it all up to the left, placing same in center of 
space. The word ‘‘ Barber’’ on the Kraft card is too small. 


FRED W. WILLIAMSON, GazeZfe, Barrie, Ontario.-—You can- 
not get Ar results in presswork from inks which were never 
intended for the uses to which you put them. For instance, 
poster reds and blues will not work satisfactorily on anything 
but soft-finish stock, such as news or poster paper. It will pay 
you to get first-class inks: News ink is all right in its place, but 
how does it look when used on super book or enameled board ? 
The best job in your collection is the letter-head of the Gazeéte. 
This is the kind of work that is very seldom, if ever, open to 
criticism. The circular for Seager is also quite good, as is the 
Lawrence envelope. We are sorry to say that the rest of the 
samples are below the average. We are going to start a Speci- 
men Exchange, and it would be well to try and make some 
arrangements whereby one of these boxes might circulate in 
Canada. If you could have access to one of these you would 
soon see how many valuable ideas you would get and to what 
an extent it would help your work. 

Joe C. BourLanp, Marion, Kentucky.— We wish to call 
your attention to a small point which we believe has escaped 
your notice. We refer to the pony statement of The Leader. 
You have centered this line from the commencement of ‘In 
account with.’’ This makes the heading have a _ lop-sided 
appearance. Always center the main line, and treat such things 
as ‘‘ Bought of,”’ etc., as so much white space or margin. The 
card of Buford Cardwell is not correctly whited out. The two 
main lines should be in the center of card. Take out the 
pointer and you can still use the ornamentation underneath the 
line, ‘‘ Painter and Paper Hanger.’’ This is all the change 
necessary to make this job an excellent one. The card of The 
Crittenden Press would be improved by omitting the star orna- 
ment, and moving the reading matter opposite over to about 
the place now occupied by that ornament. We notice numer- 
ous wrong font letters in the programme for Alumnal Reunion. 
These are small items, but they should have the closest atten- 
tion. 

ELECTRIC PRINTING ComMPpANy, Lehman, Pennsylvania.— 
You are right. To derive the most benefit from this depart- 
ment the specimens sent for criticism should be the general run 
of the work— everyday productions, and jobs which were hard 
to get up in a satisfactory manner. We all know that most 
anyone can do a good piece of work once in a while, and these 
are well enough to send along with the others. We try to 
criticise the work in such a manner as to educate our patrons 
and do it in a genteel way, being fair, impartial and just. 
Alexander Bros. & Co. statement —‘‘To”’ and “ Dr.’’ wrong 
kind of type; use a smaller size of the Cosmopolitan. Plan of 
Washington Camp heading is not good, either as to composition 
or color scheme; smaller type should be employed for the word- 
ing regarding the meetings; small lining gothic would be the 
proper type; should not be separated as it is. It isa bad plan 
to employ script on a heading where the other display is not 
in harmony with it. This is the case with headings of Wail & 
Cooke, Bloch & Co. and A. R. Good. Your inclination is to 
use too many faces of type on your jobs. Don’t use so many. 
When you start out to use a slope letter on a job, try and stick 
to slopes, going so far as to use italic for unimportant wording. 
Don’t try to harmonize letters of the gothic order with those of 
text. It will not work out, and the result is an inharmonious 
combination. When you use the old faces, such as rim-lined 
letters, stick to them for your display, because it is hard to 
harmonize them with the late faces, which we see you have 
added since we reviewed your last work. The Quaint Open, 
used on your bill-head, is not in harmony with the other type. 
The only change in the Commissioner’s heading is to move the 
line ‘‘ office of’? over to center of main line. This will make an 
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excellent job. The best job in your samples is your shipping 
tag. We would advise you to break up your display more, and 
not rely on the old plan of long-line, short-line. 

WILLIAM Eskew, Keystone Press, Portsmouth, Ohio.— The 
specimen show cards for the Excelsior Shoe Company are 
splendid. The two brass dashes or pointers on letter-head of 
Elite Studio do not add to its appearance. It would be an 
improvement to omit same and move the word “ Photogra- 
pher’’ flush to left with name ‘‘ Lewis B. Lutz.’’ On letter- 
head of J. H. Farmer, the ornaments at left of ‘‘ Full Line of 
All Kinds of Seeds’’ should be omitted. Heading of G. H. 
Satten & Co.—Omit rulework at sides of panel; set ‘‘ Manufac- 
turers’ Agents’’ and ‘‘ Merchandise Brokers”’ in 18-point caps 
and lower case of Florentine. Lines are now too weak and too 
near sizes below, allowing no contrast. Too many large orna- 
ments employed in ads. of minstrel programme ; omit them ; 
white space is what is needed, instead of ornamentation. In 
ads. don’t waste white space for sake of putting in useless 
ornamentation which has no significance whatever. The ink 
on professional envelope of Doctor Blankemeyer is not in good 
form; should have been black or bronze blue. Ornaments at 
either side of firm name in Leist & Wilking heading should have 
been omitted; the line is long enough as it is; otherwise is an 
excellent job. Ornament on statement of Rigdon Hall, elec- 
trician, has no significance; move two main lines to center of 
heading and omit ornament. Your statement is splendid, but 
there is too much border on your bill-head for a one-color job; 
had it been ina very light tint, would have been much better 
and more artistic. We cannot criticise each specimen you 
sent, as they are numerous. Many of the specimens which we 
have criticised possess much merit, and as a whole your work 
is excellent. 





A NEW MARKET FOR PRESSES AND PRINTERS’ 
SUPPLIES. 
MERICAN printing machinery is just beginning to share 
A that widespread popularity that Yankee machinery of 
other descriptions seems already to have won in Europe 
and other foreign lands. The perfecting and cylinder press 
builders and manufacturers of composing machines have met 
with unexampled and unbounded success in England, Germany 
and elsewhere immediately they stepped into the field. 

For some unknown reason the South American countries 
are yet practically virgin soil so far as this trade is con- 
cerned. Accustomed for centuries to look to the old world 
as the source of their supplies, their eyes are gradually opening 
to the fact that the United States, nearer to them by half the 
distance, can furnish machines and supplies that even Euro- 
peans confess superior. The attention of our readers has been 
called to the efficient and successful efforts of the National 
Association of Manufacturers to promote beneficial trade rela- 
tions with Venezuela. Its warehouse at Caracas for the perma- 
nent exhibition of American goods is now an established fact 
and is performing a service from which American manufactur- 
ers are to reap the benefit. 

At the solicitation of THE INLAND PRINTER the Association 
has obtained through its Caracas warehouse a report upon the 
market for printing machinery in Venezuela. It is reprinted 
below in full, both because it is interesting as showing the back- 
ward character of the machinery and appliances now employed, 
and useful to manufacturers who may want to follow up the 
opportunity to seize this trade. 

The printing business in Caracas is still in a very undeveloped state. 
Considering the population, there appears to be an unusually large number of 
establishments, and all fairly prosperous at that, which is due no doubt 
largely to the very high tariff on all imported printed matter, but only four 
concerns can make any pretensions to size and output: The Official (Govern- 
ment) Press; Zl Pregonero; El Cojo Ilustrado,and Juan F. Hernandez y Ca. 
Of these again, Z7 Pregonero is the only establishment that is fitted out with 
modern machinery and appliances, most of them of American origin. 


El Pregonero uses one rotary cylinder press, American (Walter Scott); 
one flat newspaper press, German (no firm name); four small hand job 





presses, American (no name); one paper cutter, German make (Krause, 
Leipsic); American type from MacKellar and Bruce; stereotyping plant 
furnished by American Type Founders’ Company. 

El Cojo Ilustrado is the only establishment that attempts half-tone work, 
which is of a very poor grade. They run a number of medium-size, slow, 
old-fashioned French presses. 

Juan F. Hernandez y Ca., is the only concern that attempts commercial 
jobwork ; they run small job presses but do very fair work. 

The government printing establishment uses some French and some 
American (Hoe) presses, of medium size. 

All the presses are very old and quite out of date, and this is true also of 
all the other small establishments, which use mostly French presses. 

There is decidedly a good market for American presses of every descrip- 
tion, especially small newspaper and job presses. There is no duty on 
printing machinery, and the owners of printing establishments have a 
decided preference for American machinery if they can only have an oppor- 
tunity to become better acquainted with its merits. 

It would appear that this is a most opportune time to begin an active 
campaign on the part of American printing supply concerns in every branch 
of the business. 

There are about thirty printing houses in Caracas, of which the following 
are the most important: £7 Mundo, Albarracin y Ca.; Tipografia Universal 
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A MorNING CALLER. 


Eliseo de Aramburu; Mi Empresa, Jose R. Borges y Ca.; Bolivar, Pedro 
Otero Coll; £7 Liberal, Romulo M. Guardia; Empresa Moderna, Juan F. 
Hernandez y Ca.; El Cojo Ilustrado, J. M. Irigoyen Herera y Ca.; La 
Religion; El Pregonero, Eduardo Leon-Ponte; Linares Hermanos; Pedro 
Montemayor y Ca.; £1 Noticiero, Emilio Ferran; Zl Tiempo, Carlos Pumar ; 
Empresa Guttenberg, Ruiz Hermanos; £/ Progreso, Seriano Sucesores. 

If it is desired to deal through local merchants, correspondence might be 
opened with the following importing houses in Caracas: Aron Waltz y Ca.; 
Becker, Brun y Ca.; H. L. Boulton y Ca.; Lorenzo de Montemayor; Muller y 
Montemayor; Jose G. Nunez y Ca.; Rohl y Ca.; Santant y Ca.; G. Stelling. 

About thirty newspapers and other periodicals are published in Caracas. 


It will be noticed that, with one or two exceptions, the 
presses are mostly of an old-fashioned German or French style, 
a kind of deposit, as it were, left by a preceding age. In 
respect to printers’ small goods and conveniences, our friends 
in Venezuela are doubtless equally in need of American ideas 
and goods. A Bureau of Information has been established by 
the National Association of Manufacturers at No. 1751 North 
Fourth street, Philadelphia, which will render every assistance 
in its power to the manufacturers in the printing trade. 
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PRINTING THAT ATTRACTS. 
BY H. W. K. 

T is refreshing to know that among the several offices in 

I Los Angeles, California, some of the most pleasing effects 

in printing have been produced by the younger, though 
not by any means the largest establishments. Among the 
former the Lang-Bireley Company, individualized by Fred S. 
Lang, who gives it its reputation for artistic printing, occupies 
a foremost position. His success only again emphasizes the 
fact that artistic ability and perseverance win in the printing 
business. 

Mr. Lang is a native of Marshalltown, Iowa, and at the pres- 
ent writing is only on the threshold of his career, being but 
twenty-five years of age. His introduction to the art preserva- 
tive came about in that narrow and unsatisfactory school of 
journalism known as “‘amateur,’’ by his being the publisher 
of a paper when but thirteen years of age. But this soon 
proved “‘stale, flat and unprofitable,’”’ and we quickly find our 
young disciple of Franklin entering a regularly appointed print- 
ing office in his native town, where the rudiments of the trade 
were acquired, and the groundwork of his subsequent success 
established. In 1887 Mr. Lang concluded to try his fortune in 
California, coming direct to Los Angeles, where he found em- 
ployment in various offices, and soon made a reputation as an 





FRED S. LANG. 


artist printer of the highest rank. His advent in business on 
his own account took place in 1895, and from its inception has 
proven a pronounced success. The business was started in a 
small way under the name of the ‘‘ University Press,’’ situated 
in the Burdick block, being subsequently enlarged and moved 
to the Y. M. C. A. building, from which time dates Mr. Lang’s 
connection, when the name was changed to the Lang-Bireley 
Company. Théir quarters with an increasing trade being found 
inadequate, the firm sécured its present location at No. 311 
West Second street, where its motto “‘ Printing that attracts’’ 
as shown in the accompanying half-tone, has become literally 
as well as artistically indicative of all that is best in advanced 
printing and engraving. 

Mr. Lang has been a regular subscriber to THE INLAND 
PRINTER since its inception, and credits much of his success to 
its teachings, a fact of which we are justly proud, because his 
work is in line with the principles advocated in these columns. 

An atmosphere of beauty, with which utility is happily 
blended, is a marked feature of the Lang-Bireley establish- 
ment, not the least of which is its business office, said to be 
the finest of any printing concern in Southern California. The 
artistic efforts of Mr. Lang are ably seconded by those of his 
partner. Mr. Charles E. Bireley is twenty-five years of age, 
and a native of Indiana. By reason of training and an active 
experience in mercantile and banking pursuits — acquired dur- 
ing a residence extending over ten years in Los Angeles — he 
possesses a wide acquaintance, while his executive ability 
makes of him a successful business manager. The result is a 
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stable and growing business that bids fair to develop in the 
production of ‘printing that attracts.’ As for the printing 
that distracts —well, the less said of it, probably, the better. 





OBITUARY. 

On December 19, 1897, at his residence in Chicago, in the 
forty-ninth year of his age, Washington Hesing, editor and 
proprietor of the Svaats Zeitung, and ex-postmaster of 
Chicago. 


Mosegs P. Hanpy.—Moses P. Handy, a newspaper man of 
national reputation, died at Atlanta, Georgia, January 8. His 
death was largely due to overexertion in connection with his 
work as Special Commissioner to the forthcoming Paris Expo- 
sition. Mr. Handy was a newspaper man of great personal 
force and ability, and his great beat on the Virginius affair for 
the New York 7ribune showed what he could do of necessity. 
Major Handy was born in Warsaw, Benton County, Missouri, 
his father being a prominent Presbyterian clergyman. The 
family moved to Virginia when Major Handy was a child, and 
he was reared and educated there. When under age he 
entered the Confederate service, and served with gallantry in 
the closing months of the war. He was employed by the New 
York 7ribune as special correspondent in the Cuban troubles 
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in 1873, and won distinction by his report of the Virginius mas- 
sacre. Later he became managing editor of the Philadelphia 
Press, and subsequently editor of the Philadelphia Daily News. 
He was one of the founders, and for many years the president 
of the Clover Club of Philadelphia. He moved to Chicago in 
1893, to accept the post of Chief of the Bureau of Publicity and 
Promotion of the World’s Columbian Exposition. At the close 
of the Fair he went to New York and engaged in literary work 
and newspaper correspondence for a year. He returned to 
Chicago as the editor of the 7imes-Hera/d in 1895, when the 
paper was purchased by H. H. Kohlsaat. Last year Major 
Handy was appointed by President McKinley as Special Com- 
missioner to the Paris Exhibition, where he did valuable service. 





CARLYLE’S SARCASM. 

A small crowd of itterateurs and college men, among them 
Thomas Carlyle, were one evening discussing books and 
writers. An Oxonian expressed the opinion that books em- 
bracing the author’s views and theories never amounted to 
much, especially those that were mainly theoretical. At this 
point Carlyle spoke up. ‘‘ Young sir,’’ he said, ‘‘ once upon a 
time there was a man in France whose name was Rousseau, 
and he wrote a book which was filled with theories and opin- 
ions, andso on. And the young nobility and fops of the period 
said that the book was wind. But, young sir, it is an incident 
of history that their skins went to bind the second edition of 
that book.’’ 
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THE EXHIBIT OF THE DETROIT CAMERA CLUB. 


HE recent exhibition of the Detroit Camera Club brought 
é & together 300 or more specimens of the photographic 
art, embracing pictures from many well-known profes- 
sional as well as amateur studios. Artists from New York, 
Philadelphia, Washington, St. Louis and Cleveland vied for 
honors with members of the local club, and from an artistic 
standpoint the Detroit Club scored a distinct success. The 
interest to the non-photographic spectator was enhanced by 
reason of the amateur and professional work hanging side by 
side, displaying to advantage the marked progress made by the 
amateur in recent years. 

Classification was made on the basis of artistic merit, the 
line being drawn by the judges, Perry Ives, J. W. Gies and 
William B. Conely, artists of more than local repute. Those 
pictures held by them to be of such merit as to déserve the dis- 
tinction, were called salon pictures, and were hung in a room 
so designated; the others were all put together’in another room 
and described as ‘‘ Class A.’’ Sixty-three pictures out of the 
three hundred submitted were sent to the salon, of which forty- 
eight were by amateur artists. In the salon class one grand 
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animals, 1; compositions, 1o. Thus, while the landscapes com- 
posed about sixty-five per cent of the pictures, not over forty 
per cent of the prizes went that way, while the composition 
pictures, comprising but twenty-five per cent of the collection, 
were awarded fifty per cent of the prizes. 

The judges evinced a disposition to favor gray and foggy 
tones, in which obscurity played an important part. 

The grand prize picture had no background and came in for 
a deal of severe criticism by both artists and photographers, 
many calling it a monstrosity. 

It has been frequently asserted that there are no canons by 
which the art of photography may be accurately judged, and 
the Detroit exhibition bears out the assertion. Many of the 
pictures shown were immediately afterward shipped to Toronto 
and there exhibited. At the Toronto exhibition, competent 
judges awarded the first prize gold medal to a child’s head 
entitled, ‘‘ Meditation,’’ the work of William H. Hart, of Detroit. 
They declared: ‘‘The exquisite child face, its unconscious 
pose and expression, the light and shade effects, the ‘ model- 
ing’ of the neck and line of the head, are simply beautiful; 
technically, it is very near perfection.’”? Mr. J. D. Kelly and 
Mr. E. Staunton were the Toronto judges. The same picture 
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THE WEEPING MAGDALENE. 
(From life.) 


Grand prize, Detroit Camera Club Exhibition, November, 1897. 


prize and six diplomas were awarded. John E. Dumont, of 
Rochester, New York, carried off the grand prize with a picture 
entitled ‘‘The Weeping Magdalene,’’ a composition of great 
strength. The salon diplomas were won as follows, J. E. Wat- 
son, Detroit, a head entitled ‘‘ Beatrice’’; E. Donald Roberts, 
Detroit, whose work is familiar to readers of THE INLAND 
PRINTER, a figure entitled ‘‘ Zenobia, Queen of Palmyra’’; 
Clarence H. White, of Newark, Ohio, a landscape entitled 
‘“« Along the Old Canal’’; Emile V. Clarkson, of Potsdam, New 
York, a marine, ‘‘The Ocean’’; Mathilde Weil, Philadelphia, 
‘“The Magic Crystal,’’ a child with a bauble. . 

Winners of diplomas in Class A, were: Albert J. Le Breton, 
Washington, D. C.; Harry Coutant, New York; Mrs. Claude 
Gatch, Salem, Oregon; William Archibald, Newark, New Jer- 
sey; A. D. Noble, Jr., O’Brien Atkinson, Mrs. George O. Pratt 
and Fred S. Hodge, Detroit. Honorable mention was accorded 
numerous others. 

The exhibit demonstrated the fact that the amateur is rap- 
idly passing the ‘‘ baby and back yard” type of the art which 
distinguished him in days of yore. An inventory of the 275 
accurately listed amateur specimens showed 150 landscapes, 8 
animals, 80 compositions, 37 portraits. This indicates that 
more than half the pictures were land and water scenes. Pic- 


tures of Belle Isle and Cass Park, dear to the heart of the 
Detroit amateur, abounded. On the other hand, the 19 prizes 
of various sorts were distributed as follows: Landscapes, 8; 


was shown at the Detroit exhibit and escaped the comment of 
the judges entirely. THE INLAND PRINTER reproduces the 
disputed picture in this issue for the delectation of its critical 
readers. 





NEWSPAPER GOSSIP AND COMMENT. 


CONDUCTED BY O. F. BYXBEE. 


Editors and publishers of newspapers desiring criticism or notice of 
new features in their papers, rate cards, procuring of subscriptions 
and advertisements, carrier systems, etc., are requested to send all 
letters, papers, etc., bearing on these subjects, to The Inland Printer 
Office, 212 Monroe. street, Chicago, marked ‘‘ BYXBEE.’’ 


THE Syracuse (N. Y.) Mews has suspended twice since 
July 20. 

A NEw paper, published at Buenos Ayres, is La /ndustria 
Moderna. 

THE Amsterdam (N. Y.) Hera/d made its first appearance 
on December 4. 

THE Christmas issue of /ac/s, Colorado Springs, Colorado, 
contained some fine colorwork. 

THE St. Mary’s (Ont.) Journal sent a neat booklet to its 
patrons and friends as a holiday greeting. 

THE Christmas edition of the Mapleton (Minn.) Zxterprise 
consisted of twelve six-column pages and cover, filled with 
interesting reading and well-displayed ads. A large number of 
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double-column heads, each including a cut of the author of the 
article following, were attractive features. 

Tue Bayonne (N. J.) Record used red, green and black 
inks to good effect on its Christmas issue. 

THE receiver of the Newburg (N. Y.) Mews has been 
authorized by its creditors to continue its publication. 

THE holiday edition of the Redwood Gazette, Redwood 
Falls, Minnesota, is worthy of special mention for its attractive 
ad. display. 

STYLE CARDS FOR COUNTRY NEWSPAPERS.— A subscriber 
in Iowa desires a copy of a style card suitable for a large coun- 
try newspaper. 

THE Utah Zditor and Printer, official organ of the Utah 
Press Association, entered upon its second volume with the 
December issue. 

THE Progress Review, of La Porte City, lowa, has added 
to its plant a 4-horse-power gasoline engine, and shows other 
signs of prosperity. 

THE Washington (Pa.) Reporter, in its issue of December 
11, presented a very neat and attractive full-page ad. of its own, 
evidently set on the linotype. 

Mr. Harry P. TaBeER is now editor-in-chief of the Sunday 
Buffalo Enquirer. The Enquirer has just put in a new Goss 
four-deck straight-line press for colorwork. 

A NEw paper, the Jrdependent Advocate, issued by William 
D. Vennable in the interest of the colored population, has 
made its appearance in Kansas City, Missouri. 

THE Semt1-Weekly Enterprise, of Cambridge Springs, Penn- 
sylvania, issued a profusely illustrated souvenir business edition 
at the holiday season that had many meritorious features. 

On December to the New York World put a new rate card 
into effect. It has abolished all extras for cuts, display type, 
borders and broken column rules, and the flat line rate pre- 
vails. 

THE holiday edition of the }¢//ow Book, published by 
Howard, Ainslee & Company, New York, was enlarged and 
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Gold medal at Toronto Photographic Exhibition. 


filled with interesting Christmas stories. Its typographical 
appearance was pleasing and quite up to its usual high 
standard. 

THE Christmas edition of the Ogle County Press, published 
at Polo, Illinois, was composed of eighteen pages, printed on a 
good quality of green paper, and was in every way a creditable 
issue. ‘ 

THE Christmas issue of the South Bend (Ind.) 7ribune 

contained much matter of a historical nature, fully and nicely 
illustrated. The twenty-four pages were inclosed in a neat 
cover. 
_ THE Piscataquis Observer, of Dover, Maine, issued a 
woman’s edition at holiday time that was in every way com- 
mendable. Among its many departments was a ‘ Men’s 
Page.”’ 

THE Columbia (Mo.) Heradd offered prizes for the best 
letters to Santa Claus. It required about eight six-column 
pages of solid nonpareil to contain the efforts of the many con- 
testants. 

PUBLISHERS sending newspapers or magazines for criticism, 
should make a note of the date of the particular paper for- 
warded, so that they will be able to look up the improvements 
suggested. 

THE Bulletin, Philadelphia, is the only 1-cent evening paper 
in that city having the Associated Press dispatches. It is a 
thoroughly live paper and its circulation is large and rapidly 
increasing. 

THE Gardner (Mass.) Mews celebrated Christmas by issu- 
ing an ‘‘ illustrated edition.’’ It was a meritorious production, 
the fine presswork on the many half-tone cuts being particu- 
larly noticeable. 

THE Los Angeles (Cal.) Heradd has a new home and on 
December g invited its friends to inspect it. No effort has been 
spared to make each of its several departments complete for 
all possible requirements. 

THE supplement to the Sterling (Ill.) Standard, of Decem- 
ber 17, was an exceptionally fine piece of work. Besides the 
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many nicely printed half-tone reproductions of public buildings, 
there appeared nearly 200 single-column cuts of Sterling’s 
prominent men. 

AMSTERDAM, New York, has a new daily —the Herald. 
The initial number is well filled with city and county news. A 
column of short local items, with side-heads in Jenson italic, 
makes a good appearance. 

THE New York Sun Printing and Publishing Company has 
brought suit against the Associated Press for $225,900 damages 
under the act ‘‘ to protect trade and commerce against unlawful 
restraints and monopolies.”’ 

NuMBER 3 of Once a Year, issued as frequently as its name 
indicates, in the interest of the Milwaukee Press Club, has made 
its appearance. It is a model of typographic neatness, and a 
bright publication in every respect. 

H. H. NELSON, business manager of the New York News, 
has been appointed supervisor of the City Record, a daily pub- 


lication containing the municipal advertising of New York. 


The position is said to pay $12,000 a year. 

AMoNG the monthly publications before me this month, 
Pluck is in the first rank for typographical excellence. It is 
published at Lancaster, Pennsylvania, and is devoted to ama- 
teur cycling, photography, printing, and advance in art. 

Miss ELLa V. BAINEs, the ‘‘ Woman Florist,’’ as she adver- 
tises herself, publishes at Springfield, Ohio, a monthly journal 
devoted to floriculture entitled How fo Grow Flowers. It is 
an unpretentious paper containing many articles of interest. 

THE Beardstown, (Ill.) Mews published a sixteen-page 
edition at Christmas time. It has just completed an interesting 
and successful contest in which it offered prizes to the business 
houses of Beardstown for the best three decorated windows. 

J. A. Everitt, who for fifteen years previous to 1892 was 
publisher of the Agricultural Epitomist, at Indianapolis, 
Indiana, has started a new magazine at the same place, entitled 
Up-to-Date Farming and Gardening. Fifty thousand copies of 
the January number were issued. 

THE Nebraska Farmer, published at Lincoln, Nebraska, for 
the last twenty-two years by H. E. and A. B. Heath, and the 
Cultivator, of Omaha, since 1869, published by Hugh F. 
McIntosh, have consolidated and will publish the NMedraska 
Farmer from Omaha hereafter. 

AmoncG floral papers recently received is the Weekly 
Florists’ Review, It is of octavo size and contains about sev- 
enty-two pages of closely printed matter and illustrative cuts. 
Typographically the paper is attractive, the advertisements 
especially showing good taste in composition. 

THE Portsmouth (Ohio) 7yvzbune, established in 1836, and 
Republican in politics since the birth of the party, was recently 
placed in the hands of a receiver, and has been purchased by 
D. P. W. Eyler, of West Union, and R. H. Stephenson, of 
Manchester, who will change it to a Democratic paper. 

THE Madison (Neb.) Chronicle celebrated the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of its birth by publishing an illustrated supplement, 
printed on calendered paper and containing more than sixty 
half-tones. The presswork on the latter is good. I am unable 
to discover, after a careful search of its columns, whether the 
Chronicle is a dajly or weekly. 

J. KNox HALL, editor of the Afton (Iowa) Star-Enterprise, 
writes: ‘‘ We inclose you four of our twelve-page holiday num- 
ber. We think it a credit to Afton, which is a town of less than 
1,500.’’ The presswork on the four pages received is good. 
The general appearance is also commendable, but the make-up 
of plate matter could have been improved. 

THE Red Bank (N. J.) Register now occupies a building of 
its own, put up expressly for its use. The Register is a very 
neat weekly, and is unusually well filled with news. Since its 


first issue, nearly twenty years ago, it has made it a practice to 
have a certain place in the paper for each class of news, so that 
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persons interested in any particular department could turn to it 
at once. This is one of the things that has undoubtedly helped 
to make the Register a desirable visitor in the home. The ads. 
are all well balanced and attractive. 

BARRIE (Ont.) Gazette: In both the copies sent me I notice 
the same fault— poor distribution of ink. The running title is 
either filled up or needs resetting. Your paper has an excel- 
lent supply of news and other interesting matter, but it could 
be improved in the make-up by more careful grading’ of both 
short items and headed articles. Ad. display is fair. 

TYE Lexington (Ill.) Unit issued a novel edition as a 
Christmas number. It consisted of four pages each of green, 
white, pink and yellow paper. A postal card was sent to 
numberless former residents of Lexington, announcing the 
issuance of a ‘‘ Postal Reunion Uyit,’’ and requesting some 
message of greeting for publication. The responses were 
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numerous and must have proved interesting to many former 
acquaintances. The publisher says it was a great ‘‘ad. puller,”’ 
and that many new subscriptions are coming in as a result. 
Knight-Errant, Buckhannon, West Virginia: There is too 
much margin on your paper — one-half inch less on the side, 
and one-quarter inch off top and bottom would give it better 
proportion. You should put a line underneath the cuts on the 
first page as a clue to their identity. Everything else about the 
Knight-Errant shows good taste. The ads. are excellent. 
BILox! (Miss. ) Review: Ad. display and make-up are good. 
The general appearance of your paper would be improved by a 
little more impression, particularly on the editorial page. The 
third line of the display heads is altogether too black. I do 
not see any letter in your ads. that could be substituted—a 
lighter-faced gothic, of the same body, would be just the thing. 
STEWARDSON (Ill.) Clipper: Make-up and ad. display are 
good, but the work is marred by the cheap quality of paper 
used. Have you tried working it without wetting? You have 
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a good supply of local news which could be improved by 
taking out all those paid items and putting them under the 
heading on the fourth page, ‘‘Wise Words and Advertise- 
ments.”’ 

In the February number, mention was made of the sale of 
the Syracuse (N. Y.) Courier to John F. Nash, for $1,500. The 
purchase price included a $16,000 mortgage, making a total of 
$17,500. Mr. Nash has since bought out his only Democratic 
competitor, the. ews, and discontinued it, thus leaving the 
Courier in an advantageous position that cannot fail to be of 
material benefit. 

CALDWELL (Iowa) Record: A neat paper in every respect. 
In making up short-headed articles it is better to put the long- 
est first, thus reversing the order followed in grading short 
items. The ad. display is very good. When you have occa- 
sion to set display as you did ‘‘ Ward & Walrodt,” and ‘‘ Do 
You Want a Bargain? Then Read This,’’ put more space 
between the lines. 

Tue Huntsville penitentiary, Huntsville, Texas, is repre- 
sented in the newspaper field by the Prison Bulletin, a semi- 
monthly, the initial number of which appeared on December 1. 
It bears the appropriate motto, ‘‘It is never too late to mend,”’ 
and is under the supervision of J. G. Smither, the assistant 
superintendent in charge of the penitentiary, and is edited and 
published by the Prison Bulletin Club. 

THE Publishers Association of New York City recently 
adopted the following: ‘‘Resolved, That no paper in this organi- 
zation give an advertisement to programmes, church-fair papers 
or any other form of newspaper donation, directly or indirectly, 
or buy tickets or give a donation to any mutual benefit society 
of merchants or their employes, police, firemen, telegraph or 
American District Messenger organization or trades unions.’’ 

THE Union Monitor, of Brownsville, Pennsylvania, issued a 
creditable anniversary edition on December 3, when it entered 
upon its ninth year. The Monitor is a five-column, eight-page 
paper and is printed, one page at a time, upon the same job 
press which was used to print the first issue. The editor, J. E. 
McKenney, gives an interesting account of the starting of his 
paper, and tells how this press was secured without a cent of 
money. 

THE following specimen of pioneer journalism is furnished 
by a subscriber in a clipping from the Bemidji (Minn. ) Pioneer: 
‘‘That portion of the State of Minnesota which lies north of the 
south line of Stearns County pays one-fourth of the taxes of the 
State, and what does it get in return? There is only one word 
in the English language dirty enough to express what it gets. 
And Bob Dunn is a chieftain in the band that shovels it out 
to us.’’ 

IN the October number of THE INLAND PRINTER I sug- 
gested a few improvements in the Delavan ( Wis.) Republican. 
A recent issue shows that the suggestions there made have 
been adopted. I have searched its columns carefully, but am 
unable to discover a single weak point — not even a space mars 
its clean pages. The excellent work of the pressman adds 
much to the effectiveness of the efforts of compositors, ad. man 
and make-up. 

A NEw monthly, designed to supplement rather than com- 
pete with the daily paper, is the Pocket, published at Evans- 
ville, Indiana, and printed by the Keller Printing & Publishing 
Company. It speaks well for the ability of this concern to do 
good work. The title of the December issue was a very dainty 
piece of work in four printings. A gilt star in the corner, and 


green holly, with red berries, entwined around ‘‘ The Pocket,”’ 
which was printed in black. 

M. B. De LA BERE, proprietor of the Sheldon (N. D.) 
Progress, writes: ‘‘I am forwarding you a copy of our Christ- 
mas number for criticism. 
the paper and the job work. 
the Washington hand press.”’ 


One printer does all the work on 
I write the editorials and pull 
Everything about the Progress 
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indicates that the editor and his assistants are ‘‘hustlers.’’ The 
news columns are filled with bright, crisp items, and the printer 
sets ten columns of matter and many attractive ads. 


Joun E. CLAREY, editor of the Saturday Review, Des 
Moines, Iowa, announces the discontinuance of his paper and 
his retirement from the journalistic field. The Review will be 
greatly missed, as Editor Clarey was always a hard and fearless 
fighter in the interests of the public. It is hoped that he will 
soon regain his lost health, to which cause is assigned his 
retirement, and that success will attend him in the wider field 
which he enters, that of a literary publication, //ustrated Jowa. 


HastIinGs (Mich.) Journal: In the number of news items 
under county correspondence your paper is unexcelled, and in 
very few cases is it equaled. If the items were graded, with a 
lead between, they would look much better; it will pay you 
to do this. Aside from this the make-up is good, as is also 
the ad. display. In capitalizing words in lower-case heads it is 
a good rule to ‘‘ put up’”’ verbs and the last word in a head. If 
this plan had: been followed, that line on the editorial page 
would have appeared ‘‘ The Mask Is Off,’’ instead of ‘‘The 
Mask is off.’ 

AMONG the many special issues that are deserving of par- 
ticular mention for their creditable appearance are the Wabash 
(Ind.) Zimes’ ‘‘ Board of Trade Edition,’’ the Arizona Budle- 
tin’s (Solomonville, Ariz.) ‘‘ Holiday Trade Edition,’’ the 
Bloomington (Ill.) Suuday Eye’s ‘Souvenir Edition,’’ Nobles 
County Democrats (Adrian, Minn.) ‘‘ Christmas Number,”’ 
and the Christmas issues of the Lguirer, Virginia, IIl.; 
Events, Milwaukee, Wis.; Furniture Journal, Rockford, IIl.; 
Weekly Record, Middlesboro, Ky., and Our Companion, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

THE Rockford (Ill.) Register-Gazette’s Christmas edition 
comprised twenty-four seven-column pages and cover, and was 
devoted to the children. There were many pleasing cuts of 
child-life, and much interesting reading matter about children, 
and also much that would be interesting to them. A collection 
of photographs of Rockford’s little ones was made, and 1,386 
faces were grouped on the first page of the cover, printed in 
brown ink and making a striking appearance. The edition was 
remarkably well filled with advertising, and must have proved 
a very profitable issue. 

THE Los Angeles (Cal.) Times recently installed a new 
press, built expressly for it by R. Hoe & Company, which, in 
addition to printing the regular edition at 48,000 per hour, is 
capable of turning out magazines with pages one-half the size 
of the newspaper pages, twelve, sixteen, twenty, twenty-four, 
or twenty-eight pages, and with a four-page cover of colored 
paper, the cover pages being each printed in different colored 
inks; these magazines being folded to page size, bound with 
wire staples, counted in parcels, and delivered at a running 
speed of 24,000 per hour. 

NEBRASKA Signa/, Geneva: There is little about the Signa/ 
to criticise. It presents a very pleasing appearance. In con- 
tinuing correspondence from the first page to the eighth, let the 
conclusion of an item come to the bottom of the first. In the 
continued story, make a special effort to divide at the end of a 
chapter, and, above all, do not split a sentence. The amount 
of local news and correspondence is far above the average 
weekly, but your plan of running paid readers among these 
items without any distinguishing mark is a poor one. The 
special issue of December 3 was very creditable. 

THE Progressive Thought Company, of Gallatin, Missouri, 
publishers of the Good Citizen, writes: ‘‘We send you a few 
copies of our paper, with the hope that you will express your 
opinion on it. We think we have a nice paper— what do you 
think?”’ I can but concur with your opinion. The Good 
Citizen shows careful and thoughtful work. Jenson, Jenson 
Italic, and Pisa, together with well-chosen borders, are used 
extensively in the ads. with good effect. Ornamentation is 
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used to the limit, but has not exceeded it. In the continuation 
of articles on the last page, the line ‘‘ Continued from first 
page’? should not be omitted. 

Homer (Mich.) Vidette: 1 find only one fault, and that is 
so out of keeping with the care shown in the make-up of the 
balance of your paper that it is doubly conspicuous. That last 
item at the bottom of a column of plate in your supplement 
went in all but the credit, so you cut the latter off and put it at 
the top of the next column. You would not have done this if 
you had been handling type, and you should take just as much 
care in handling plate. Grade your plate articles— don’t be 
afraid to use the saw. The Vde?¢e has a plentiful supply of local 
news and correspondence, ad. display and presswork are good, 
and it is, with the exception noted, in every way commendable. 


New York Life publishes a bright description of ‘‘ The 
New Journalism ”’: 
Sixty-nine pages of rubbish, 
Twenty-two pages of rot, 
Forty-six pages of scandal vile, 
Served to us piping hot. 
Seventeen hundred pictures — 
Death, disease and despair — 
Lies and fakes, and fakes and lies 
Stuck in ’most everywhere. 


Thirty-four sad comic pages, 
Printed in reds, greens, and blues; 
Thousands of items we don't care to read, 
But only two columns of news. 

Kensington Keystone, New Kensington, Pennsylvania: A 
very creditable publication. Presswork and make-up are excel- 
lent. I have never seen plate matter handled better —I was 
convinced only after careful scrutiny that the stories had not 
been reset. The ad. display in a few instances could be 
improved. In the ad. of Porter, Adams & Company, ‘‘The 
Best Gift for Christmas’’ should have been made a little larger, 
and the articles slightly smaller. The same criticism applies to 
the upper part of the ad. of Mendel Brothers. In Bloser’s ad. 
you have tried to display too much. One or two words less in 
the second and fourth parts of the display heads on the first 
page would have added to their appearance. 


For a breezy, bright and brainy paper on newspaperdom 
commend us to the A/ichigan Bulletin, official paper of the 
Michigan Press Association, edited by B. J. Lowrey at Howard 
City, Michigan. Conspicuous in its editorials is the perspicuity 
and frankness with which it treats everything that pertains to 
its field —that is the Michigan Press. Editor Lowrey does not 
waste words or space in mincing matters, but gives all the news 
that’s worth telling, bestows praise where it is deserved and 
throws in enough spice to make his paragraphs savory. The 
cover of the Christmas number, which was of yellow enamel 
stock, was printed in dark red with silver lettering, making a 
particularly refined and pleasing effect in colors. 


MippDLEsBoro (Ky.) News: ‘A local weekly.’’ This line 
follows the title —not as a motto, but by way of explanation, 
and these three words contain a fund of information that many 
papers fail to impart. <A /oca/ weekly it certainly is, for there 
can be very little news in Middlesboro that is not covered in its 
columns. The presswork and make-up are good, but I do not 
admire Elzevir as a body letter. The ads. are well displayed. 
The one of Underhill was a difficult one and the plan of layout 
is excellent. Twelve-point should have been used for the 
articles enumerated, a lead more between the lines, and the 
balance of space top and bottom. A nonpareil more space 
between the rules surrounding the panels and border would 
also have improved the ad. 


Ir editors of country weeklies would devote as much 
thought to the expressing of an editorial opinion on local 
matters as they do to national occurrences, it would be more 
to their profit. Many weeklies fill a column or more with the 
latter, but not a single local comment is made. In every town, 
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not a week passes but what local matters of more or less 
importance are being discussed, and the least of these is of 
more interest to the reader of a country weekly than are 


national questions. When a matter is being discussed, have an 
opinion and don’t be afraid to express it, and stick to it. Have 
no fear of political or other cliques. Those that agree with 
your opinion will think more of you for expressing it, and so 
will the other fellows, and all will buy your paper to read what 
you have to say. 

A most complete and concise list of rules for correspondents 
has just been published by W. H. Titus, of Ellsworth, Maine, 
and is entitled ‘‘The Newspaper Correspondent.’’ It is de- 
signed for distribution by publishers of weekly and small daily 
papers, and would be especially helpful to those writers who 
have no knowledge of the technic of newspaper-making, as it 
gives them just enough insight into the inner working of a 
newspaper office to interest and assist them in their work. 
The opening ‘‘Word to Correspondents”’’ brings the editor 
and correspondent at once to terms of friendly understanding. 
With each rule that might not be readily understood, a reason 
is given, and this reason serves a double purpose by clinching 
the nail after it has been driven home. Publishers could not do 
better than place it in the hands of each of their correspondents. 
Mr. Titus furnishes sample copies for 10 cents. 

I HAVE received a copy of the Christmas number of the 
Weekly Press, published by the Christchurch Press Company, 
Christchurch, New Zealand. It consists of forty large pages 
and supplement, with a lithographed cover of handsome and 
appropriate design. The number contains an exhaustive, highly 
interesting and fully illustrated description of ‘‘ Mount Cook and 
Its Glaciers,’’ and ‘‘ The West Coast Road.’’ The photographs 
for the latter were taken especially for the Week/y Press, and 
all are excellent specimens of the photographer's, engraver’s 
and printer’s arts. The supplement is an original picture of 
up-country New Zealand, entitled ‘‘ The Swaggers,”’ printed in 
colors. The whole of the work, including the drawing of cover 
and supplement, was done on the Press Company’s premises, 
and the entire publication demonstrates that New Zealand can 
turn out printing fully equal to anything produced in the United 
States. 

THE Saturday Review, a weekly society newspaper pub- 
lished at Des Moines, Iowa, closed its career under that name 
with the Christmas edition. Its supplement, entitled ‘A 
Christmas Book of Iowa Babies,’’ represents an abundance of 
little folks who competed for and many of whom won prizes in 
the Review's baby contest during the past summer. The idea 
was a happy one and undoubtedly pleased its many readers. 
The judges in the contest were H. H. Kohlsaat, Luther Laflin 
Mills, Mrs. Eugene Field and Sol Smith Russell, who, as they 
assert, ‘‘tremulously presented their unbiased choice, asking 
only protection wherein disappointed pets failed to capture a 
prize.’’ Beginning with 1898, J. E. Clarey, the Review's late 
editor, launches ///ustrated Jowa, a monthly magazine, which 
will be devoted to the interests of the great State of Iowa. It 
will be printed upon heavy enameled paper, and will be illus- 
trated by the best of half-tones and engravings. We wish 
neighbor Clarey much prosperity and success in the new 
venture. 

In the January INLAND PRINTER reference was made to 
the unusual accomplishments of the Carriage Monthly Daily. 
The following letter, from Charles L. Rambo, with Ware 
Brothers-Ferkler Printing Company, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania, was received a few days too late for compliance with the 
request last month: ‘‘I send you a copy of the Carriage 
Monthly, upon which | should like to see criticism in your 
columns, as a regular publication and hustled out each month.”’ 
There is nothing about the Carriage Monthly to indicate that it 
is ‘‘hustled out.’’ Everything in its thirty-five pages of read- 
ing and ninety-four pages of advertising indicates deliberate 
judgment and unusual skill. Very few borders are used, but 
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there is not an unattractive ad. in the entire publication. The 
presswork is above criticism.» Hardly a page without cuts, 
some with as many as fifteen, and yet all are nicely printed. 
The November number contained six full-page half-tone repro- 
ductions of convention exhibits. The Carriage Monthly 
reflects great credit upon the house of Ware Brothers and its 
employes. 

Canadian Churchman, Toronto, Canada: Everything about 
your publication indicates careful work in the mechanical 
department. The ad. of John Kay, Son & Company, is among 






Something : 


% # For X Ss ( 
We have not the variety of holiday goods to show you 
that may be found in the departmental stores—but we 
have choice and exclusive lines that are not to be found 
there nor anywhere else. You are interested, we know, 
in such a statement, for who does not like to get out of 
the rut ? 

Very large range of Pillow Cushions, in beautitut 
designs, and quite different to anything shown tn 
Toronto, and ut a Variety of prices to meet prac- 
tically any purse 
Moorish Taborets, attractive aud unique goods, 
ranging in price from $5.00 to $25.00 
New Printed Silks for wage and Catone 
handsome designs, from 90¢. per ya $1.25 
per yard 
store hi 4 Torosto wt re SO id things in the way of Oriental 
are to be fou: We «of some pretty Cosy Corners we 
would like to show you. 
on 
John Kay, Son & Co 
34 King St. W., TORONTO 


Fine Broches, pure ip xitk, Jaen wide, * $4.25 


juggestive of haga lines of like kinds. There is no 





your best. It has one fault, and it is such a common one 
among other publications that I reproduce the ad. here for the 
benefit of all. There is no reason for the prominent display of 
the last figures in the price list— both require equal prominence 
with the articles advertised. In the first item, ‘‘ Moorish 
Taborets,”’ ‘‘ $5.00’? and ‘‘ $25.00’? should have been put in 
the 6-point full face. Some advertisers demand figures all out 
of proportion to the balance of the display, but in the absence 
of special instructions it is more consistent to follow the plan 
here outlined. 


Arkansas Valley Democrat, Arkansas City, Kansas: There 
is room for improvement in the make-up of the Democrat. 
You do not pay enough attention to minor details — there are 
both old style and roman figures in your date line, and punc- 
tuation in this line is wrong, letters have been pulled from the 
Chicago Store ad. and not returned, and the grading of local 
items has not been carefully carried out. The first page of the 
issue before me (December 10) could have been greatly 
improved if the items with single heads had been put after 
the ‘‘Emmett Dalton’’ article, longest first, and a ‘‘ Local 
News”’ line at the top of the next column with all the short 
items carefully graded beneath, with two leads instead of the 
brass dashes between. There are so’many different faces of 
these dashes that they look very bad. The best course to adopt 
would be to get these all together, send them to your type 
founder, and exchange for enough neat dashes to use between 
the headed articles only. There are a number of standing read- 
ers that should be reset. Give these little matters attention, 
then send me another copy of the Democrat, and I am certain 
there will be little to criticise. The ad. Ccisplay is good. 


HINSDALE (Ill.) Doings: A well-printed, neat and newsy 
paper. Use a little more time grading short items. The 
weakest point in your publication is the ad. display, although 
many show good taste. I will only refer to the second page. 


The ad. of J. H. Dempster could have been improved by 
indenting one em ‘‘ You should get your nursery stock from 
us.” H, G. Prouty & Company’s ad. is excellent, and that of 
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N. Jefferson nearly as good. The Beaver Line shows poor 
judgment. The only lines that should have been displayed 
were ‘‘To Europe, $37,” and ‘‘Chicago to Liverpool, first 
cabin, $52.50.”” In the ad. of William McGee the body type 
is too large. Beginning with ‘“‘and a dozen others,’’ the bal- 
ance, excepting the name, should have been set in roman, thus 
bringing into more prominence the perfumes enumerated. The 
best ads., in which no fault can be found, are your own — The 
Merrill Printing Company. This is a common practice, and I 
have wondered many times why publishers, almost without 
exception, follow it. There is nothing wrong in setting your 
own ads. in the best possible manner, but the failure to follow 
the same course with the others is not commendable, and is 
poor policy from a business standpoint. 


THE Atlanta (Ga.) Journal enjoys the distinction of having 
a remarkable circulation for the size of the city in which it is 
located. Atlanta has a population of 75,000, while the Journal 
circulates nearly 25,000 copies. Knowing that the readers of 
THE INLAND PRINTER would be interested, I requested Mr. 
H. H. Cabaniss, the manager, to tell me to what he accredited 
the success of the Journal. He has very kindly responded in 
the very complete description which is given in full below: 


I have held your letter of December 10 because I am really at a loss how 
to give you the information desired. 

I appreciate very highly your compliments concerning the circulation ot 
the Atlanta Journa/. It is true that we have a circulation of nearly 25,000, 
and when it is considered that the white population will not number much, if 
any, Over 65,000, the circulation of the Journal may be considered as rather 
extraordinary. 

Answering your question, however, I will state that the management of 
the Journal has endeavored first and foremost to make a good local news- 
paper. It is printed in the daytime and circulated in the afternoon. We 
endeavor to get all of the local happenings of the day, and we have spent a 
great deal of money in employing the brightest young men to be had to work 
as local reporters. And we endeavor to get all of the outside news. The 
Journal is perhaps the only afternoon paper in the South using full leased 
wire service every day, and no event of importance has yet escaped us. We 
have endeavored always to be truthful, fearless and honest. The reporters 
of the Journal are instructed and urged to give the truth about happenings 
which they write up, and it is our custom to write and print the news without 
fear, favor or affection for high or low degree. 

The Journal is placed in reach of the residents of Atlanta by means of 
our carrier system. We have a superintendent of city circulation who has 
arranged the entire city into districts and routes, and a young white boy is 
in charge of each one of these routes. He delivers the paper promptly and 
faithfully every day to his subscribers. He visits them on Saturday morning, 
and collects 10 cents for the week's subscription. This places the paper 
within the reach of the humblest reader, and when it is known that a family 
can be supplied with a bright, newsy, gossipy paper for the trifling sum of 10 
cents, paid every Saturday morning, you may be sure they all want it, and 
from the palaces on the fashionable residence streets to the humble cottage of 
the workingman, the Journal can be found, and is read every day. We have 
same routes and districts in nearly all of the towns and cities of Georgia and 
adjoining States. The greater portion of our circulation, perhaps three- 
fourths of it, in Atlanta and outside, is delivered by carrier boys. 

In addition to this, there is a large army of newsboys, white and black, 
who clamor for the paper every day, and sell from 3,000 to 4,000 copies. The 
paper is sold by them for 2 cents every day except Saturday, and on that day 
the price is 5 cents. 

You may understand that in carrying out all of our plans, our young men 
are efficient, polite and painstaking, and no one ever gets from a’ Journal 
employe a rough response to a civil question. 


Mr. Cabaniss’ letter bears out what I have repeatedly advo- 
cated in these columns: News first, subscriptions second; and 
the Journal, with these two in abundance, no doubt has little 
difficulty in securing advertising. 

GREENVILLE (Tex.) Messenger: Your paper is in many 
respects above the average weekly. More prominent article 
headings and a small amount expended in modern borders 
would greatly improve its appearance. There is no mistaking 
the fact that great care is taken in the typographical construc- 
tion of your ads., and I believe the attention and time devoted 
to them is profitably employed. From an artistic point, of 
view, however, they are not beautiful. There is too much 
ornamentation. Do not be afraid to leave white space occa- 
sionally. I will point out a few places, in the issue of Decem- 
ber 3, where this would have been better. In W. M. McBride’s 
ad., the ornaments on either end of the first two lines could 























have been dispensed with; also the ornamental piece at the 
bottom, opposite the name. The seven crosses in the ad. of 
G. R. Ellis & Company, and the four in that of Shade Shields, 
do not improve them. The ornamentation at top and bottom 
of the latter ad., also that (within the panels) in the one of 
Kenny & Williams could have been profitably omitted. Nearly 
every ad. in your paper, and particularly the last two men- 
tioned, shows original and commendable ideas, and would, but 
for the tendency described, be models of typographic display. 





FRANKLIN ANNIVERSARY CELEBRATIONS. 


HE anniversary of Benjamin Franklin’s birthday was cele- 

brated in numbers of cities on January 17, nearly all 

printers’ associations doing honor to their patron saint 
in one way or another on that date. 
At the time THE INLAND PRINTER 
goes to press it is impossible to get 
reports from all points, but two 
events in Chicago deserve mention. 
One was a banquet and ball by the 
Old-Time Printers’ Association at 
the Sherman House, and the other 
the eleventh annual banquet of the 
Chicago Typothetz, at the Athletic 
Club. 

Nearly three hundred Old-Timers 
and their friends were present at the banquet and dance at the 
Sherman House, the celebration being one of the largest and 
most successful of any that have been held. Alderman Conrad 
Kahler was chairman of the evening. Francis W. Walker 
responded to the toast ‘‘ Benjamin Franklin; Printer, Patriot 
and Philosopher.’’ Col. N. A. Reed told of men grown gray 
in the profession who are now far up on the ladder of success. 
Mayor Harrison was to have talked of Chicago, its past, present, 
and of the good things in store for the city, but instead related 
some of his experiences with old-time printers. A. Waldorf 
Fanning stirred the company with a patriotic song. Dancing 
closed the event with gaiety and merriment. Among those 
present were the following : 

Mayor Carter H. Harrison, Rev. and Mrs. John Rusk, Col. D. J. Hines, 
Hon. F. W. Walker and lady, Col. and Mrs. N. A. Reed, Mr. and Mrs. M. L. 
Crawford. Messrs. and Mesdames A. F. Portman, William T. Maypole, 
D. T. Brock, Fred V. Johnson, P. J. Cahill, W. H. Hawes, Charles N. Trivess, 
W. H. Mather, Charles B. Lahan, A. V. Eilert, John Anderson, M. N. Gaul, 
J. O. Seibert, M. N. Barnhart, Charles R. Murray, Samuel Rastall, D. B. Pyne, 
J. A. Bond, Charles N. Bond, Adolph Pike, Samuel E. Pinta, J. C. Snow, R. U. 
Carrothers, E. R. Wright, William Mill, A. C. Goldsmith, Jere Cummins, 
J. P. Keefe, Robert Miehle, Joseph Carolan, Philip L. Barker, A. L. Fyfe, 
W. S. McClevey, John Gordon, William H. Nicholson, James L. Lee, J. P. 
Schneider, Thomas H. Faulkner, William C. Hollister, G. W. Perkins, M. H. 
Madden, F. R. Coles, C. M. Stokes, Frank A. Kearns, W. J. Hack, Henry 
Scheideman, Frederick K. Tracy, R. M. Figg, E. G. Westlake, M. J. Carroll, 
John Miehle, Jr., John T. Lynch, Walter A. Lantz, F. A. Browne, Charles 
Deacon, W. J. Powers, J. J. Anaheim, Otto Schroeder, John A. McEvoy, 
Harry H. Flinn; Mesdames James H. King, A. W. Irwin, George L. Cornell, 
Charles S. Brown, L. C. Dicker, M. B. Capner, L. S. White, Ida Higanbotham, 
G. Ripley Smith, M. J. Wilson, L. C. Kruegner; Misses Estelle Burkett, 
Mattie F. Leudabarker, Daisy Ruth Carroll, Annie King, Mildred King, 
Ethel Dickinson, Louise E. Schock, Blanche Rastall, Teresa Boggs, Gwen- 
dolyn Phyllips, Josephine Eldridge, E. S. Pigott, Ruth Rastall, Minnie 
Compton, Annie Fanning, Henriette Gilsdorff, Lillian M. Thanas, Margaret 
O’Mara, Ella C. Sullivan, Louise O'Mara, Nellie Fitzgerald, Flora Helm, 
M. A. Seggerson, Jessie J. Leslie, Ruth Lee, Elsie Aldrich, Nellie Heaslip, 
Agnes L. Casion, Hester Pollock, Maie Langley, Lottie A. Houston, Retta 
May Newbold, Ida Lloyd, Maggie Lang, Harriet Newton, Agnes C. Mill, 
N. Blanche Lenington, Nellie Kennedy; Messrs. Charles M. Moore, Garrett 
Burns, A. H. McLaughlin, John J. Anderson, William F. Knackstedt, C. F. 
Sheldon, H. S. Streat, J. J. Schock, Emery Erickson, A. McCutcheon, Charles 
W. King, James H. King, A. F. Halverson, A. D. Newbold, Cyrus B. Langley, 
J. H. McConnell, F. Barnard, P. S. Costello, Malcolm J. Willett, W. L. Whit- 
marsh, R. H. Westlake, T. S. Gillett, Thomas Carroll, L. E. Piner, James C. 
Hutchins, H. R. Thomas, W. R. Cahill, Edward A. Tracy, P. J. Weldon, 
Frank M. Carroll, Charles C. Capner, John Kahler, Charles D. Langley, 
A. G. Sullivan, John Sullivan, Percy Sullivan, Joseph Joyce, Charles A. 
Billings, Charles O. Duwenick, John Mangan, C. R.. Craig, A. A. McEwen, 
P. L. Barker, Frank L. Murphy, Robert White, John H. Quadland, Joseph C. 
Larson, Raymond E. Parker {George R. Smith, C. P. Knill, R. H..Carrothers 
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Charles Hopewell, George L. Cornell, H. B. Meyers, George D. Armstrong, 
Francis W. Walker, A. H. Brown, Michael Kearns, John T. Fanning, John 
Moncue, William Pigott, John C. Harding, F. M. Powell, Hector C. Leming- 
ton, William Kennedy, Harry Kennedy. 


At the Athletic Club, William Johnston, president of the 
local typothetz, presented Col. Henry L. Turner as the toast- 
master for the evening. Most happily did the colonel dwell on 
‘*The Perversities of Worldly Success.’? Thomas Knapp, the 
local secretary, and N. L. Burdick, president of the United 
Typothetz of America, took up themes touching the organiza- 
tion. Jenkin Lloyd Jones and William Prentiss followed with 
words full of meaning and wit. W.L. Visscher, former Alder- 
man William Kent, Harry Freeman and Hoyt King filled this 
part of the programme, while George E. Cole toasted ‘‘ Better 
Government for Chicago.’’ ‘‘Fraternity’’ was the signal for 
a happy speech from W. H. French along toward the end of the 
list. Never before had the organization gathered so many 
interesting and brilliant men to celebrate the natal day of their 
hero. Moses P. Handy’s memory was eulogized. Mr. Knapp 
proposed that a monument be erected in honor of Charles E. 
Leonard, whom —now that he is dead—the Chicago Typoth- 
etz calls its Franklin, and speedy action will no doubt be 
taken. Among those present were: 

W. L. Visscher, William Johnston, George E. Cole, H. L. Turner, J. C. 
Smith, Jr., Gustav Zeese, J. H. Behrens, Garrett Burns, William Prentiss, 
Jenkin L. Jones, Hoyt King, A. H. Dwight, Walter Simonson, W. E. Dwight, 
G. H. Barnard, S. R. Carter, Jarvis Blume, William Kent, N. L. Burdick, C. 
W. Rankin, W. T. Hodge, J. A. Wood, T, T. Carter, W. F. Hall, Thomas 
Knapp, W. H. French, C. J. Whipple, C. S. Brown, Franz Gindele, D. H. 
Christopher, J. I. Oswald, C. E. Temple, A. N. Marquis, E. B. Meyers, H. D. 
Find, C. F. Whitmarsh, O. B. Marsh, A. J. Hodge, J. A. Bockius, C. F. 
Blakely, W. C. Gillette, Frank Wright, George Catlin, W. Hennebeiy, James 
White, W. A. Grant, J. A. Abell, F. F. Kenworthy, W. P. Dunn, A. T. Hodge, 
W. B. Conkey, C. C. Marder, John Marder, J. W. Donohue, J. H. Douglas, 
Thomas Day, F. O. Climer, H. C. Lewis, Thomas Laurie, Toby Rubovits, 
J. M. H. Harnis, H. H. Latham, C. M. Staiger, R. R. Donnelley, G. M. 
Seaman, J. F. Butler, W. B. Leffingwell, H. Bronson, J.C. Ryan, C. M. Moore, 
G. B. Arnold, T. A. Read, G. W. Gould, C. D. Tillo, A. M. Barnhart, T. C. 
Birmingham, A. H. McLaughlin, E. C. Latham, Warren Barnhart, Richard 
Mosher, G. A. Strong, J. E.. Thorndyke, F. J.'Campbell. 





Photo by Steckel, Los Angeles, Cal. 
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THE TRANS-MISSISSIPPI EXPOSITION. 


HE “‘ Administration Arch’’ shown in 
1 our illustration may be said to repre- 
sent another milestone of progress. 

It is the centerpiece of the Trans-Mississippi 
Exposition of 1898 now materializing on the 
banks of the Missouri at Omaha, and which 
will measure our onward sweep in 
the arts of civilization during the 
past year. That the American has 
contracted the ‘‘ exposition habit’’ 
is evident from the annual occur- 
rence of these national festivals 
during the past four or five years. 
Chicago, San Francisco, Atlanta, 
Nashville—as the roll is 
called there is conjured up 
the dreamlike scenes, the 
artistic beauty, the con- 
course of every description 
of material thing and every 
variety of people—all of 
which have imparted such 
a tremendous stimulus to 
the advancement of the arts 
in recent years and to which 
the Trans-Mississippi Exposition is now to add its contribution. 
And yet around that Administration Arch will cluster many 
unique ideas that will lend a luster all their own. In the first 
place, it stands almost in the exact geographical center of the 
continent —a landmark as it were to the vastness of national 
domain. The Atlantic and Pacific shores are equidistant. The 
semi-tropical life of the Gulf countries and the vast tracts and 
mountain fastnesses of the British possessions are within equal 
reach. Here begin the great plains that slope up to the lofty 
peaks and plateaus of the Rockies. Close by this arch flows the 
longest branch of the ‘‘ Father of Waters,’’ bending far around 
to the north and insinuating itself into the cafions of the Yellow- 
stone and tapping the rich belts of mineral in that distant 
El Dorado. Forty centuries ago it was the ancient Egyptians 
who built the templed city of Thebes on the banks of their 
Nile —the longest river of the Old World. Today all the 
nations of the earth are invited to come to the whilom wilder- 
ness of the buffalo and the Indian, and will find, erected to 
memorialize the culmination of art and of time, a city of palaces 
standing on the shores of the longest river of the New World, 
and in the center of a population that has multiplied threefold 
in the past twenty-five years, now numbering 20,000,000 inhabit- 
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ants and covering a territory of 25,000,000 square miles — the 
great granary and mineral storehouse of the continent. 

Elaborate preparations have been made to do the occasion 
honor and to maintain the lofty standards of past expositions. 
By June 1, 1898, the opening day, $2,000,000 will have been 
expended on the structures and landscape effects. The United 
States Congress has appropriated $200,000 alone for a fitting 
governmental building and display and the States of the Trans- 
Mississippi region individually have made liberal grants. The 
management of the Exposition is vested in a directory of fifty 
members with an executive committee of six department man- 
agers. Experts are in charge of all divisions of the different 
departments, so that the exhibits are to be provided for and 
handled on approved lines. The site is upon a 200-acre tract, 
that can be reached by a ten-minute ride on either steam or 
electric cars running northward along the bluffs of the river. 
The corner stone was laid last April with appropriate cere- 
monies, and the structures have been rapidly pushed toward 
completion under the skilled and experienced management of 
Dion Geraldine, Chief of Construction, who was the ‘‘ Czar’’ of 
Jackson Park during the erection of the World’s Columbian 
Exposition at Chicago. 

After the sightseer passes through the ‘‘ Arch of States,”’ 
which is the main entrance at the south, a scene of architectural 
splendor at once greets his eye. A central lagoon spanned by 
massive bridges and the surrounding groups of beautiful 
buildings, brilliantly colored like a Pompeian city, with con- 
necting colonnades, form the bare outlines of the picture. 
Directly opposite him, at.the other end of a central broad 
bridge, rises the Administration Arch, with its lofty lantern 
spire, its heroic groups of ornamental statuary, and the open 
pillars through which come the strains of a melodious carillon 
of bells. To the right are the halls of Agriculture and 
Machinery; to the left the Palace of Mines. The Government 
building stands in stately dignity in an elevated position at the 
head of the water court, very appropriately representing the 
chief host at this international entertainment. A large water 
amphitheatre, 400 feet across, consisting of three basins in the 
shape of a trefoil, fronts the immediate approaches to this 
building and gives opportunity for spectacular fountain effects. 

This ‘‘ Alameda,”’ or ‘‘ Mirror,’’ as it is called, is surrounded 
by a peristyle of double columns, forming a semicircle that 
opens out toward the water, imitating very closely the colon- 
nade approaches to St. Peter’s at Rome. By their convergence 
toward the west they give a false perspective that tends to 
magnify greatly the extent of water and open space beyond. 
Music pavilions, restaurants and other attractions will make the 
‘‘Mirror’’ a favorite haunt. Pleasure boats, launches and 
gondolas, as well as swans and other water fowl, will add to 
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the interest and help to beautify the lake. Here will occur the 
water festivities, swimming and diving displays, etc., which can 
be observed from the colonnades and from the steps of the 
Government building, whose noble proportions are reflected by 
the sheet of water lying before it. Equally striking attractions 
are to be found at the farther end of the Central Lagoon, par- 
ticularly the electric water grottoes, the Blue Grotto of Capri 
and the Mammoth Cave, which can be seen only from a boat. 
Very striking effects of light and color will be dispersed from 
glittering rock crystal, and the grottoes will be tinted by 
many-colored electric globes placed under the water. The 
‘Midway ’”’ features are all located on a separate site to the 
north of the main grounds. They will include, besides the 
usual cycloramas and native villages, an exact reproduction of 
the famous Cripple Creek mining camp to be inhabited by three 
hundred people. The most imposing affair, however, will be 
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and intricate carving will be imitated to a nicety, and statuary 


of heroic size will surmount some of the main buildings. The 
imposing columns of the long colonnades, the beautiful porticos 
facing the main court, the bas-relief sculpture adorning the ped- 
iments of great buildings, and lions, couchant and rampant, 
surveying the main court from lofty pedestals, all wrought in 
staff, will contribute to the splendor of the completed archi- 
tecture. 

The Manufactures building, a cut of which is here given, 
will probably be visited most by our readers, because it is to 
house all of the displays made in the printing and allied trades. 
As will be discovered from the illustration it is in perfect har- 
mony with other members of the architectural group to which it 
belongs. It is of the Greek Ionic order, but of heroic propor- 
tions. The main entrance is through a grand domed vestibule 
rising to a height of seventy-five feet. Over the doorway are 
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OFFICIAL BIRD’S-EYE VIEW OF THE TRANS-MISSISSIPP! AND INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION. 
Omaha, U.S. A., June to November, 1898. 


‘*Sherman’s Umbrella.’’ This is a massive mechanical inven- 
tion by which passengers are elevated to a height of 300 feet 
and revolved slowly within a circle whose diameter is 250 feet. 
At night the tower will be brilliantly illuminated by electricity, 
while from the apex a powerful searchlight will throw a stream 
of light that can be seen for a distance of one hundred miles. 
Following down the south side of the Court, the first building 
to be reached after leaving the Government building is the 
‘*Spectatorium.’’ This was the first structure erected. It will 
be used as an auditorium for concerts, congresses and gather- 
ings of every kind, and for notable theatrical performances. 
This is next to the ‘‘ Arch of States’’ where the visitor entered. 
The Art Galleries and the Manufactures building, on the other 
side of the Arch, complete the circuit, and with the colonnades, 
make a continuous promenade almost a mile in length. All 
of the buildings will be given the tint of old marble, the staff 
work being colored to produce this effect. Classic sculpture 








large panels to receive paintings emblematic of the exhibits 
within. Ionic colonnades form covered ways the entire length 
of the fagade. From the balconies above an elevated view of 
the lagoon can be obtained. The corner towers are to serve 
electric lighting purposes. The building was designed by Mr. 
S. S. Beman, of Chicago, architect of the Mines and Mining 
building at the World’s Fair of 1893. It is three hundred feet 
long and one hundred and forty feet wide, and is now well 
advanced in construction. 

No doubt as the printer saunters down the long aisles of 
this building, lined with ‘“‘lightning’’ presses and other moving 
machinery pertaining to his craft, he will muse upon what 
advances in his art this exposition has to record. And then 
there will arise before him visions of the perfected newspaper 
press that was the “‘ astonisher’’ at the Centennial; or the new 
composing machinery at the Chicago Exposition by which 
could be set from 60,000 to 90,000 ems per hour, or the acme of 
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color lithography exhibted in all its stages from ‘‘start to 
finish’? in the Puck building. What is there now for the 
crowds of interested spectators to gather around? Is it the 
new methods of color photography and engraving, is it the 
paper-feeding machine, is it the automatic justifying typesetter, 
is it the improved linotype, or the octuple press printing in 
many colors? These are inventions, which, though not all new 
today have in the past five years been radically changed them- 
selves and at the same time have revolutionized the industry. 
No less new will be the specimens of art printing, showing as 
they will the influence of the recent revival of the solid types 
and artistic ornaments of the medizval printers. 

The trade will undoubtedly be present in full force to exhibit 
the merits of everything they handle from shooting sticks to 
fully equipped presses. The exposition is for them not sim- 
ply an industrial museum, It is just what its name indicates — 
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a ‘‘fair’’? where goods that are for sale are exposed to view. 
And no exposition would for one minute be successful that 
eliminated this feature. The trade, therefore, has a right to 
expect advantages and accommodation in the way of advertis- 
ing and of the actual promotion of sales for material. 

The printing trade cannot afford to neglect the opportunities 
afforded by the Omaha exposition. It means trade expansion 
and extension for all the coming years. The Trans-Mississippi 
States are large enough to be an empire by themselves. They 
have already developed a wonderful fertility of natural wealth, 
and out of this affluence is to blossom an artistic, intellectual 
and literary luxuriance that will tax increasingly the genius and 
skill of their handmaidens —the printing and graphic arts. 

At the same time neither printer nor the printing trade gain 
any larger share of benefit than the general public itself. The 
public is, after all, surprisingly unacquainted with the methods 
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by which are produced the materials of enlightenment — books 
and newspapers. A crowd can be seen at almost any hour of 
the day on a Chicago pavement in front of the store window 
through which is visible a huge new perfecting press in full 
operation printing the Daily News or Record. The public is 
amazed at the wonderful mechanism and the careful division of 
labor required to turn out with profit the printed matter of the 
day. It is eager to see the operations and processes by which 
rag paper, black ink and calf skin are metamorphosed into the 
handsome and sumptuous treasure of the library. The public 
ought to find all the ramifications of the art exhibited in the 
Manufactures building at the Trans-Mississippi Exposition. 

The newspaper fraternity, and through it the world at large, 
have been kept thoroughly informed on the progress of arrange- 
ments as well as concerning the actual construction, through an 
active and efficient Department of Publicity and Promotion, of 
which Mr. E. Rosewater, formerly of the Omaha Zee, is man- 
ager. The prompt and comprehensive manner in which he has 
met every request for information has won for the Exposition 
the cordial codperation of the nev spaper world generally. Mr. 
Rosewater informs THE INLAND PRINTER that special courtesies 
will be extended to the Press by his department during the 
Exposition period, and that every provision will be made for 
the convenience and accommodation of its representatives. 





WITH THE BOOKS AND THEIR MAKERS, 
CONDUCTED BY HARRY P. TABER. 

In this department special. attention will be paid to all publications 
dealing entirely or in part with the art of printing and the industries 
associated therewith. It is proposed, also, to give particular attention to 
the mechanical construction of current publications, and publishers are 
invited to co-operate in this matter. Designs for title-pages, book-covers 
and proofs of drawings will be reviewed carefully, and when of sufficient 
importance, they will be reproduced in these columns. It is especially 
desired that advance proofs may be had, and these should be sent to the 
editor of this department, Box 30, Buffalo, New York. While the mechan- 
ical part of the books will have prime consideration, the literary features 
will also have the most careful attention, and it is intended to make this 
department an authority upon certain characteristics of modern develop- 
ment. 

To REVERT to Russell again, I hear that he is to publish 
L’ Enfant Terrible, Gelett Burgess’ new weekly. The London 
publication will be in the hands of John Lane. 

One of Herbert Stone’s publications which comes pretty 
near being a perfect specimen of bookmaking is ‘‘ Phyllis in 
Bohemia.’’ This is printed in two colors: black, with the illus- 
trations ina dainty brown. The drawings by Orson Lowell are 
mightily effective. | 

THE INTERNATIONAL ANNUAL OF ANTHONY’S PHOTO- 
GRAPHIC BULLETIN FOR 1898 is at hand. Besides numerous 
articles on photography, the process department contains 
papers by Max Levy, H. D. Farquhar, Dr. Victor Schumann, 
E. Valenta, C. B. Talbot, P. C. Duchochois, Charles Gravier 
and Prof. Alex Lainer. 

Messrs. Funk & WAGNALLS have sent out to the booksell- 
ers a ‘‘Student’s Standard Dictionary,’’ which is a compilation 
from the publishers’ well-known Standard Dictionary. Ina 
sheet of comparisons with other similar books the firm shows 
the superiority of their publication—a claim which is verified 
by an examination of the book. 

PICTORIAL EFFECT IN PHOTOGRAPHY, by H. P. Robinson.— 
The popularity and value of this book is unquestioned. It 
has run through several editions and is authoritative. As its 
title indicates, its scope is confined to hints on composition and 
chiaro-oscuro for photographers. It is illustrated in line. 
Cloth, $1.50. The Inland Printer Company. 

SECOND STEP IN PHOTOGRAPHY, by F. Dundas Todd, 
editor of the Photo-Beacon, Chicago.— This little book will 
meet a long-felt want. Indeed, that is already shown, as the 
first edition is well-nigh exhausted. It is a sequel to the 
‘First Step,’? which had a most rapid sale. The author’s 























plain and concise instructions give the work a peculiar value, 
both to the tyro and the more advanced student in photography. 
Paper, 50 cents. - 

PUNCTUATION, WITH CHAPTERS ON HYPHENIZATION, CaPI- 
TALIZATION AND SPELLING, by F. Horace Teall.—The well 
printed and neatly bound work should be a welcome addition 
to the proofroom library. Mr. Teall is a recognized authority 
on the subject of which he writes, and expresses his views in a 
most agreeable style. Price, $1. The Inland Printer Company. 


PHotToGRAPHic Mosaics, 1898, a complete, compact and 
concise review of photographic progress with methods and 
formulas, with pictures by a large number of the most celebrated 
photographers in the country. Edited by Edward L. Wilson. 
The present volume is the thirty-fourth of consecutive publica- 
tion. Paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1. The Inland Printer Com- 
pany. 

OnE of the most remarkable features of the holiday book- 
making has been the singularly attractive manner in which the 
younger publishers are sending out their books. Compared 
with the output of the older houses, that of Herbert S. Stone 
& Co., Way & Williams, Copeland & Day, Lamson, Wolffe & 
Co., and some of the other younger firms is so far in advance 
in artistic value as to make comparison unkind. | 

PHOTOGRAPHIC Optics, a text-book for the professional 
and amateur, by W. K. Burton.— This reliable instruction book, 
written by an authority, covers a department of photography 
which has received but little attention, comparatively, though 
no subject is more important for photographers to understand 
thoroughly. It is very fully illustrated with practical examples. 
Paper, $1. The Inland Printer Company. 

‘‘BRADLEY: His Book,’’ seems to be taking a long rest, 
though I have heard from time to time that the charmingly 
printed affair would be continued. However, Mr. Bradley is 
sending out from the Wayside Press some volumes which might 
well serve as text-books to the printer who would know what 
one of the best printers in this country can do with precisely 
the same materials that are at the call of every man who is sup- 
posed to keep abreast of the times. 

A REFERENCE Book OF PHOTOGRAPHY, Part I, by F. Dun- 
das Todd, editor of the Phofo-Beacon, Chicago.— With a just 
regard for the needs of the photographer at home or afield, 
Mr. Todd has planned his series of instructive books to fit 
the pocket. In a reference book such as that before us the 
desirability of this feature is at once apparent. An astonishing 
amount of helpful information to the student of photography 
is included in the pages of the little work. Paper, 50 cents. 

THE CHEMISTRY OF ° HOTOGRAPHY, by W. Jerome Harri- 
son, F. G. S.—‘‘ Rule of thumb” methods in photography 
will be largely abolished by a careful study of this large and 
handsome volume. All the chemical processes of pure pho- 
tography are minutely described historically as well as scien- 
tifically. It gives the photographer a thorough understanding 
of the tools he is working with, and as a text-book or work of 
reference is invaluable. Cloth, $3. The Inland Printer Com- 
pany. 

KinG WASHINGTON: A ROMANCE OF THE HUDSON HIGH- 
LANDS, by Adelaide Skeel and William H. Brearley.—This 
‘‘strong’’ story of revolutionary days is handsomely printed in 
old style long primer on rough paper, untrimmed. The cover, 
of dark-brown paper boards, is stamped in white and dark- 
blue, the back in bright yellow buckram. The effect is at once 
novel and artistic. The illustrations are half-tones from photo- 
graphs, excellently done. Price, $1.25. J. B. Lippincott 
Company. 

THE AMERICAN ANNUAL OF PHOTOGRAPHY AND PHOTO- 
GRAPHIC TIMES ALMANAC for 1898 is filled with a wealth of 
material to interest, please and instruct, illustrated so sumptu- 
ously that its appreciation extends far beyond the domain of 
which it is supposed to treat. Of these annual visitors it has 
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been truly said ‘‘they grow better every year,’’ but it would 
seem that the volume of 1898 had almost reached the limit. 
Three hundred illustrations. Paper, 75 cents. The Inland 
Printer Company. 

(In recent issues of books the younger publishers are setting 

a swift pace, and the effect of their work is showing on the 
productions of the older houses. Scribners, in particular, have 
during the past year or so made a marked improvement in 
the appearance of their books, though they have always been 
among the leaders. The feet of the young men are, however, 
leaving some tracks that one will be wise in following, for they 
lead to the realization of the highest ideals in the art of making 
books, / ; 
From Dodd, Mead & Co. I received a few days ago a new 
edition of one of the popular Elsie books for children. The 
published price was $1.25. If there could be a book made in 
worse taste, then I do not wish to see it. The cover was a 
dark-brown cloth with a most horrible design stamped on the 
front. The paper was a heavy grade of news print, and the ink 
was worse than the paper, if such a thing were possible. And 
still this book is expected.to sell. Probably it does. Some 
people are easily pleased. 


THE second edition of ‘‘ Photographic Amusements,’’ by 
Prof. W. E. Woodbury, editor of the Photographic Times, 
should be a welcome addition to the library of every profes- 
sional as well as every amateur photographer, containing as it 
does a wealth of description toward obtaining novel and curi- 
ous effects by the aid of the camera, with a large number of 
instructive and interesting photographic experiments. The 
collection has been made from the most authoritative sources 
by Mr. Woodbury. Price, $1. For sale by The Inland Printer 
Company. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC REPRODUCTION PROCESSES, by P. C. 
Duchochois.— This very practical treatise gives desirable infor- 
mation on making photo-impressions without silver salts for 
the use of photographers, architects, engineers, draftsmen and 
wood and metal engravers; giving all the processes employed 
to reproduce plans, designs, engravings, cuts on paper, wood, 
glass and metal plates, and a complete description of the uran- 
otype, aniline, platinotype and improved carbon processes, etc. 
Altogether a very desirable work and at a very low price — $1. 
For sale by The Inland Printer Company. 


From Messrs. J. B. Lippincott Company, of Philadelphia, 
has been received Mr. William S. Walsh’s second volume of 
a series of handbooks which will be found very useful to the 
student and the working newspaper man. It is called ‘‘ Curi- 
osities of Popular Customs,’’ and aims to give extended notices 
of strange things that are not found in the encyclopedias. Those 
who remember the same author’s ‘‘ Handbook of Literary 
Curiosities ’’ will need this volume to supplement their reference 
library, for it is distinctly valuable. It is put up in the same 
shape as the other handbooks of a similar character issued by 
the Lippincotts. 

LETTERS ON LANDSCAPE PHOTOGRAPHY, by H. P. Robin- 
son.— These letters, as stated in the publisher’s preface, ‘‘ will 
be found of greatest value to those who by their study and 
practice of photography are enabled to produce a technically 
perfect negative, but who do not know how to put their knowl- 
edge to pictorial use. They are not intended to point out a 
royal road to art, but rather to act as a stimulus to activity in 
the search for subjects for the camera, and to teach how readi- 
ness of resource may help good fortune into turning them into 
agreeable prints. Illustrated inline. Price, cloth, $1,50; paper, 
$1. For sale by The Inland Printer Company. 


Messrs. COPELAND & Day, of Boston, sent out at Christ- 
mas time a very dainty little reminder of the holiday season in 
the shape of a privately printed pamphlet, bound in the curious 
blue paper which Thomas B. Mosher, of Portland, has made 
distinctly his own. The book is called ‘‘ A Prelude: written 
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by Francis Sherman, privately printed for him and for Her- 
bert Copeland and F. H. Day and their friends, Christmas, 
MDCCCXCVII.’”’ The verses are in the manner of some of 
Richard LeGallienne’s lyrics, though the form is somewhat 
different. Perhaps they are more in the manner of Rosetti— 
anyway they are very delightful bits of versifying. 

THE AMERICAN ANNUAL OF PHOTOGRAPHY AND PHOTO- 
GRAPHIC TIMES ALMANAC FOR 1898. The Scovill & Adams 
Company, of New York.— This annual is fully up to its stand- 
ard of the last few years. It is rich in half-tone illustrations, 
each insert being worthy of a frame. That the masters of pho- 
tography are represented in the volume is evidenced by such 
names as: H. P. Robinson, Alfred Stieglitz, Miss Francis Ben- 
jamin Johnston, F. H. Day, R. Eickemeyer, Jr., and Walter 
Sprange. All these and many more have exhibits of some of 
their best work. Their success, it will be noticed, is due to 
each one finding a field of photographic work that suited them 
and developing it. Specialists succeed in photography as else- 
where. 

GoInG TO WAR IN GREECE, by Frederick Palmer.— Mr. 
Palmer was the only war correspondent who visited both the 
Greek and Turkish armies in the field during the recent war. 
The book before us embodies his experiences, and as he had 
the good fortune to see all the battles from the beginning to the 
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THE CHALLENGE. THE 
end of the campaign, the interest of the narrative never flags. 
The work is illustrated with sixty half-tones from photographs 
by the author. The mechanical preparation of the book is very 
good. It is printed in old style type on medium rough paper 
with deckled edges—the illustrations on plate paper. The 
binding is of rough gray-blue paper boards embossed in silver- 
white lettering and dark blue. An exceptionally pretty book. 
Price, $1.25. New York: R. H. Russell. 

From Herbert Stone comes ‘For the Love of Tonita,’’ 
which is published at the same price as the Elsie book men- 
tioned on page 659, showing that it is just as easy to make an 
artistic book as one which would scare horses. This partic- 
ular volume is one of the most attractive of the season, and 
while I do not mean to value books by the mere price at which 
they are published, it seems to me that the publishers have set 
a pace in this volume which will act as a standard for some time 
to come. Within the book one may find some stories which 
are told by Charles Fleming Embree in a manner that is very 
delightful. The author does not take himself seriously, and he 
has made a series of short stories that are vastly entertaining 
aside from the fact that, the book is mechanically as nearly per- 
fect as it is possible to make it.) 

THE Process YEAR BOOK FOR 1897, Vol. III.— Penrose’s 
annual ‘‘ Process Year Book ”’ is a treat for the process-worker 
or progressive lithographer. Among the thirty-nine varied 


articles of practical value are: The pen in the ruling machine, 
reducing a 14-plate chromo to three printings by mechanical 
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means, in the hands of a printer; practical suggestions on vari- 
ous processes; X-ray photography; astronomical photography; 
on engravers’ magnifying glasses; how best to learn process 
work; color charts and other fine color specimens; prints 
showing half-tone in grain; collotype; retouched half-tones; 
beautiful landscapes; fine portrait studies; ‘‘ linework,’’ repre- 
senting English newspaper art, etc. The book throughout has 
a distinctly artistic appearance, and is a first-class -representa- 
tion of the various kinds of process work. It contains 65 illus- 
trations in line, 95 in half-tone and other ‘ fine-grade ”’ 
processes, and 8 pictures in colors. Price, $1. G. Gennert, 
24 East Thirteenth street, New York. 


AN appreciative series of articles on American illustrators 
has appeared at intervals during the past few months in $7 
Paul's, the leading illustrated paper of the day in England, 
that are particularly entertaining to readers on this. side of the 
water. They are from the pen of the well-known magazine 
writer, Forrest Crissey, whose articles in the Outlook, Youth’s 
Companion, Independent, Woman's Home Companion and 
THE INLAND PRINTER have already attracted public attention 
and displayed Mr. Crissey’s versatile literary ability. We con- 
gratulate S7. Paul’s on having secured the services of a writer 
so familiar with the art world and its men of genius, and who, 
at the same time, can present what he sees and knows of them 
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in so chatty and pleasing a style. The ‘‘ Leaders in Black and 
White”’’ who have thus far been portrayed in S¢, Paul’s by Mr. 
Crissey are Charles Dana Gibson, A. B. Wenzell and Orson 
Lowell. In addition to portraits of the artists themselves, rep- 
resentative sketches and drawings are shown. The personality 
of the artists, their surroundings and habits of life, and bits ot 
personal history are touched upon in such a way as to give the 
reader an intimacy of acquaintance that a less skillful narrator 
would have failed to produce. 


THE souvenir holiday number of the Northwestern Miller 
is one of the handsomest pieces of printing in every way that 
we have seen. The heavily embossed cover design in white, 
shaded in yellowish tintings, is thrown in relief from a slate- 
colored background, and represents Don Quixote, armed 
cap-a-pie, charging a windmill while Sancho Panza admires. 
The number gives much valuable statistical matter in regard to 
milling, and there are numerous short stories well illustrated in 
colored half-tone. The authors are Octave Thanet, Edward 
Everett Hale, Mary Hallock Foote, George E. Graves, W. S. 
Harwood, C. Wood Davis and Kingsland Smith. The cover 
design is by.the National Chemigraph Company, of St. Louis, 
Missouri, and the illustrators are G. E. Graves, Mary Hallock 
Foote, W. T. Thomson. A number of fine photographs in 
half-tone are shown, and a colored map showing the winter 
and spring wheat sections of the United States, exclusive of the 
Pacific Coast; the wheat crop of each State for 1897; the loca- 
tion of the chief cities and towns wherein flour is made for 




















eastern or export trade, together with their daily capacity in 
barrels and their principal railway connections. The map is 
the production of the Matthews-Northrup Company, Buffalo, 
New York. 

TuouGuH the book was published some months ago, the 
freshness is of a perennial character which makes its examina- 
tion delightful. The volume in question is Mr. Charles Dexter 
Allen’s ‘‘ Ex Libris,’’ published by Messrs. Copeland & Day. 
Mr. Allen is, perhaps, the greatest American authority on the 
subject of book-plates. He views the collection of these curi- 
ous prints much as Audubon might have regarded the collec- 
tion of birds. He seems to have a passionate love for an out- 
of-the-way plate, and he will pursue it with a terrific speed. 
Book-plates are elusive. They have their hiding places in the 
dark corners of the earth, between the covers of books, in old 
libraries, and in the clutches of other collectors. Still, if one 
has the enthusiasm and the collecting mania sufficiently devel- 
oped, there is no one branch of collecting which is more fasci- 
nating. The book is printed by the Norwood Press of J. S. 
Cushing & Co., and Berwick & Smith. The edition was lim- 
ited to 750 copies. The paper is of the very choicest character, 
and the twenty-one plates are engraved on copper and printed 
on vellum. The cover is simple. It is in a delicate green can- 
vas, stamped in gold, and is as effective as a cover can possibly 
be, simply because no attempt has been made to get striking 
effects by means of queer designs. It is dignified — perfect — 
like most of the work turned out by these young Boston pub- 
lishers. 

THE HARMONIZER, Mr. J. F. Earhart’s new book on color 
printing, is now on sale, and so great has been the demand that 
in somewhat less than a week’s time it has been found neces- 
sary to make preparations for a new edition. The work shows, 
as its name would indicate, the great variety of harmonious 
effects procurable in printing colored inks on colored papers. 
As atime saver, as a money saver, it cannot be overestimated. 
It insures proper effects in colorwork, and no printer, however 
large or however small his plant, can afford to be without it. 
In its mechanical preparation the name of the author is a suf- 
ficient guarantee of its excellence. It is one of the best invest- 
ments that a printer can make. The printer with this book in 
his possession need never be at a loss to know what ink he 
should use to produce the best effect on any tinted or colored 
stock he may select. It should be on the desk of every man 
making estimates for printing. By its aid he can show the cus- 
tomer at once what color effects may be obtained. It places 
conveniently before both customer and estimater an exhibit 
that avoids all misunderstandings and saves explanations that 
do not explain. It is placed at the very low price of $3.50 for 
the present, and we understand that the amount will be 
advanced in the near future owing to the increasing demand 
for it. Earhart & Richardson, Cincinnati, Ohio, or The Inland 
Printer Company, Chicago and_New. York. 


_ VIEWED purely as the most excellent products of the print- 
er’s art, the publications of Robert Howard Russell, of New 
York, must be given the first place among the books which 
were designed more particularly for the holiday trade. Pri- 
marily, his catalogue which announced the volumes was a work 
of art, and it is worth getting, simply as a sample of what a 
catalogue can be made to mean. The cover, which was repro- 
duced in the December number of THE INLAND PRINTER, was 
designed by Bradley at his ‘‘ Sign of the Dandelion,”’ in Spring- 
field. I do not know that he also designed the inside pages, 
but whoever did it made a bit of work of which anyone might 
be proud. The printing was done at the Trow Press. The 
books published by Russell are fully up to the promisés of the 
announcing catalogue. Artistically, the most important of this 
season’s books in the list are those for which William Nicholson 
has made the drawings. These are his ‘‘ Almanac of Twelve 
Sports’’ and his ‘‘ Alphabet,’’ both of which should stand as 
among the most remarkable pieces of printing of the year. It 
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is hard to describe the peculiar fascination there is in these 
Nicholson drawings, and when it is said that the printers have 
brought out every possible value of the pictures, then that is a 
sufficient commendation for the work. The colors used are 
simple enough. The effectiveness lies in this extreme sim- 
plicity, and they offer a wide field of suggestion to any printer 
who has the art to see wherein he can make such work of use to 
himself. 

Dr. J. M. Eper’s YEAR Book oF PHOTOGRAPHY AND 
REPRODUCTION TECHNIQUE. Published by Wilhelm Knapp.— 
A most conspicuous figure in the procession of year books on 
photography and reproduction methods for the year just passed 
is the above work in German. Among the forty art plates of 
particular interest to the process lithographer are: Roentgen 
photography, lichtdruck half-tone, three-color half-tone work, 
a four-color print as opposed to a three-color print, a three- 
color in reduced tones, a three-color print made from the four- 
teen-color plate of a lithograph, a collotype print with embossed 
network over it, and last, but not least in interest, a representa- 
tion of the perspective delineation of a ‘‘ telo-objective’’ in 
comparison with a ‘‘photographic double objective’’ by the 
focimeter. Besides, there are 168 illustrations dispersed 
through the text, defining and explaining instruments, practice 
and theory of the entire field. An alphabetical index, indexed 
authors, and a classification of the literature of photography 
and the allied arts, of German, French, English and Italian 
origin, as well as a list of all ‘‘ process year books”’ in the 
different languages. Of the great profusion of subjects treated 
by the most eminent men, we will mention only as most inter- 
esting to the process lithographer: Four-color vs. three-color 
printing; the utilization of aluminum in the printing arts: Eber- 
hardt’s investigations regarding color sensibilitation; upon the 
production of projection positives, by means of type, litho- 
copper, or collotype prints; progress in micro-photography; 
upon chromo-lithography and the use of the three primaries; 
under what condition is the three-color photography applicable; 
progress embracing the entire field of color photography up to 
date. Of the greatest interest and usefulness are also: Photo- 
chemistry in 1897; orthochromatic photography; the progress 
of photography in natural colors; preparation of the surface 
before coloring, or ‘‘ washing-in’’ photographs; photography 
upon textile fabrics; photo-lithography, regular lithography 
and transfer processes; grain and line methods vs. dry plates; 
etching in copper, zinc, steel, aluminum; galvanography, etc.; 
aluminum in photo-mechanical printing methods; theory of 
color vs. three-color printing; upon printing; paper, patents, 
etc.; various indexes. Price, postpaid, $2.65. E. Steiger & 
Co., 25 Park Place, New York. 

HAWAAII: OUR NEW POSSESSIONS. By John R. Musick. 
524 pp., and 56 full-page half-tone plates. Cloth, $2.75; half morocco, $4. 
New York and London: Funk & Wagnalls Company. 


8vo, xxii, 


This sumptuous volume will be a surprise to many people 
who have but a slight conception of what the Hawaiian Islands 
really are. With all that has been published in books and 
newspapers about Hawaii, the majority of Americans know 
comparatively little about the country. This story of Hawaii, 
as it has been and as it is today, comes as a genuine revelation, 
while the profusion of exquisite pictures with which the book 
abounds makes it by far the handsomest and most delightful 
work on the subject ever published. There are about one 
hundred and fifty illustrations in this volume, over a hundred of 
them being half-tone reproductions of photographs taken on 
the spot. These are embellished with dainty border decora- 
tions by Philip E. Flintoff, and are printed with a wonderful 
degree of finish and perfection. Freeland A. Carter has added 
thirty-four pen sketches which serve to enliven the text. 





A TECHNICAL EDUCATION IN ITSELF. 
THE INLAND PRINTER is a technical education in itself to 
the progressive printer.—/. MZ. Jsrael, Jacksonville, Florida 
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THE SCHGEFFER OLD STYLE 
Quaint and Original in Design 


48 POINT 4A 7a $600 


THE LATEST AND BEST INDUCEMENT EVER 
OFFERED TO YOUNG PEOPLE WHO WISH TO 
ADD LASTING COMFORT TO THEIR HOMES. 


OR the new residence you will need half a — 
F dozen or so of those handsome, luxurious 


Down Cushions. They are more needful 
than anything else in a room, contributing much 
to the general comfort, and are not very costly. 


15 POINT 18A 30a $300 


BOLD AND S 


PATENTED MARCH a, 18 


THESE BARGAINS ARE FOR HOUSEKEEPERS WHO 
TAKE PRIDE IN THE NEATNESS OF THEIR HOMES, 


py? especially for those who are going to entertain 

m}} during the holidays, and have got some buying 
to do to get ready for them. You'll find just what you’ re 
wanting—for little or nothing. We had this necessity in 
mind when we decided we could handle the enormous 
quantities we were obliged to take to get the manufac. 
turers down to our prices. Come here for anything that 
furnishes a house at the lowest prices ever quoted. We 
will fix you up in style for from $187.32 to $465.90. 


8 POINT 25A 50a $2 00 


TRIKING 


Letter Made in Ten Sizes 


60 POINT 3A 5a $700 





HAVE SOME AND CONVINCE YOUR FRIENDS 
AND NEIGHBORS OF THEIR GREAT MERITS. 


ye want to emphasize one fact about candies 
242 we make, namely: There are none better at 
any price anywhere in America. How do we know 
this? you may ask. We know it because we have 
tasted and tested the confections of many so- -called 
leaders. All our goods are made up in tablet form, 
and are sold at the uniform price of $1398.45. 


10 POINT 25A 50a $2 25 





CHANGE OF SEASON BRINGS CHANGE OF DRESS. 
WE ARE UP TO THE TIMES, AND, ANTICIPATING OUR 
PATRONS’ WANTS, HAVE INAUGURATED FOR THIS 
WEEK AN UNPRECEDENTED WINTER SWEEP SALE. 


A NEW broom sweeps well. We've taken a new broom 
tm to this job, and are going to sweep as much stock as 
possible off our shelves. To-day the sale commences and 
continues, a big-value, low-price carnival, until the 28th. 
For the next two weeks our stores will be open at night. 


12 POINT 20A 40a $2 50 


AMERICAN : TYPE : FOUNDERS : CO. 
Order from nearest Branch or Agency 


36 POINT 6A 9a $5 00 























SCHCEFFER OLD 
STYLE & INITIALS 


Hire the printer 


to please those 
desiring neat work. 





HORSELESS WAGONS 
AND TRICYCLES ARE 
[BPON the market for 

persons who desire 
to get them. These will 
be popular in Summer. 


24 POINT 12A 18a $400 





COAL THAT WILL NOT HEAT 
IS VERY DEAR AT ANY PRICE 
PAWND is not worth the room it 
~ occupies. Two points are 


to be considered when coal is 
needed: “Quality and Weight.” 


18 POINT 15A 25a $3 50 


SCHCEFFER OLD STYLE INITIALS - 


ALLE) 


48 POINT 3A $400 


ERFIGHHEL 


36 POINT 4A $3 50 


_ . r iY IN ©) 


24 POINT 6A $2 50 


ORSRUNORB 


15 POINT 6A $1 
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DRESSES é 


FOR SMALL CHILDREN 


We have the largest assortment of 
Clothing for Children of any house 
in the city. Prices are the lowest. 


THE HIGHEST 
GRADES OF 


Beautiful 














We are prepared to furnish a com- 
plete line of up-to-date patterns in 
the way of Dress Goods, at prices 
within reach of all. Our 

















Goods are most beautiful, 
and can be recommended. 


Fashions & Co. 


— ae AVENUE 


S $2.00 







LADY SPEAKERS soci size’ ten characters in each font, frag 





SOLD BY ALL BRANCHES OF THE AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO. 


5-7 
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60-Point, 
48-Point, 
36-Point, 
30-Point, 
24-Point, 
18-Point, 14a 
14-Point, 20a 12A, 3.00 
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The Latest Candidate for the Printer’s Favor 
A Popular Old Face Entirely Recut 


GOTHIC No. 


Now Ready in Thirteen Sizes, from 5-Point to 60-Point 
And Three More Sizes are in Preparation 


SIZES AND PRICES OF FONTS 


3A, $13.00 12-Point, 25a 15A, $2.80 
3A, 8.00 10-Point, 28a 16A, 2.50 
4A, 5.75 a 9-Point, 30a 18A, 2.40 
4A, 4.30 @ 8-Point, 34a 20A, 2.25 
SA, 3.50 6-Point, 38a 22A, 2.00 





5-Point, 34a 20A, 2.00 
Discount, 30 and 5 Per Cent 


8A, 3.20 


PRINTERS PLEASE OBSERVE 
That the Whole Series is 


Uniform in Design 


In all the Various Sizes, from the Largest to the Smallest 


Notice aiso that the Face, one of the Most Useful known, has been 


IMPROVED THROUGHOUT 


The Series is Cast on STANDARD LINE and UNIT SETS 
All Sizes from 14-Point to 60-Point are also on Point Sets and all from 
8-Point to 12-Point on Point and Half-Point Sets 











AGENTS FOR 





GOLDING & CO., Boston, rae York, 
Philadelphia and Chicag 


DAMON-PEETS CO., New York 


WM. E. LOY, San Francisco TH iS Ss =R] ES 


GETHER & DREBERT, Milwaukee 
PRESTON FIDDIS CO., Baltimore 
CGWATKIN & SON, Toronto, Canada 


Cothic No. 8 Originated and Cast by the 


INLAND TYPE FOUNDRY 


217-219 Pine Street, SAINT LOUIS 
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“THE MopEL.’’— A NEw LEYENDECKER POSTER, 





POSTER LORE, AND THE NEWER MOVEMENT. 


CONDUCTED BY PERCIVAL POLLARD. 


All specimens submitted for criticism, and all correspondence on this 
head, should be addressed personally to the writer, in care of this office. 
Designs intended for reproduction must be mailed flat, or properly pro- 
tected by tube if rolled. 


THE American dancer, Loie Fuller, has a new Cheret poster in advertise- 
ment of herself, and another Cheret sheet is for the Musée Grévia, while the 
Champ de Foire shows a design by Redon. Reductions of all these appear 
in this issue. 

wae 

THE posters of Alphonse Willette continue as interesting as anything 
that comes from Paris. A design of his for a sewing machine firm is shown 
in this issue, in facsimile; also a most delicious menu design, and a portrait 
of Willette, by Raffaelli, the impressionist painter, whose visits to America 
have made him a well-known figure in New York and Chicago. 


ae 

THE most-talked-about person in theatrical London just now, as I learn 
from a private letter, is Louie Freear, a discovery of H. J. Leslie’s, whose 
varying fortunes in theatricals have been a pleasure and a pain to a multitude 
of people. Miss Freear first appeared in ‘‘ The Gay Parisienne,” played here 
at the Herald Square Theater as ‘‘ The Girl from Paris,’ and is now playing 
in the three-act comedy, non-musical, strange to say, entitled ‘‘ Oh! Susan- 
nah!" a piece that is presently to be imported to America. That same piece 
has in it Miss Mabel Reardsley, sister of Aubrey Beardsley, whose strange 
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tous les sors 





Le Thédtre Antoine 
est le meilleur marche 
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POSTER FOR A FRENCH FREE THEATER. 





A RECENT CHERET. 





RAFFAELLI’S PORTRAIT OF WILLETTE. 
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A PosterR BY A. WILLETTE, 


effects in black-and-white first astonished the world some couple of years 
ago, chiefly through the Yellow Book. Miss Beardsley was in New York last 
season with the Bourchier Company, and later on Mr. Mansfield’s tour. 


wae 
IN a newly imported burlesque, ‘‘ The Ballet Girl,” theatrical posters 
enter into the plot of the story, inasmuch as we are shown a manager who 
finds in the rural districts a young painter escaping his town debts. The 
painter has won the Salon prize, but does not yet know that fact. The 
shrewd manager buys a poster of him, counting it a great stroke to have a 
poster by so famous a man. 


ae 


AN exhibition of the twelve original INLAND PRINTER poster drawings 
of Mr. J. C. Leyendecker was opened at Kimball Cafetier, Chicago, on Jan- 
uary 11, the ‘‘cozy corner” of this popular café, with its well-arranged 
lighting, being a nook well suited to the proper showing of the work of this 
talented artist. In addition to these drawings there was shown by the cour- 
tesy of Miss Kate Vanderpoel the rough sketch of the poster design for her 
‘*Florimella Waltz.”” Mr. Levi A. Eliel contributed the original of the pos- 
ter drawn by Mr. Leyendecker for the Standard Club ‘‘ Smoker,” held in 
December, and Mr. Sam T. Clover loaned the design for the recent book 
number cover of the Evening Post. The original poster design for the Octo- 
ber Four O'Clock, and a drawing entitled ‘‘ The Model,” made especially 
for this exhibit, a miniature of which is here presented, completed the list. 
Taken all in all it was an exceedingly interesting collection. The exhibition 
was planned by THE INLAND PRINTER in recognition of the talents of Mr. 
Leyendecker, and it was decided to hold it at a convenient point in the hear 
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A CHERET Music-HALL SHEET. 























eo § of Chicago's business center 
re Ay instead of the Art Institute 
VALS AI ha : 
Ae %/ /¢€ or in any of the art stores, 


Bi Soe and in this regard the exhi- 
bition was a novelty, aside 
from the very artistic character of the work. 
A tasty invitation in the poster style and a 
dainty catalogue, the latter showing THE IN- 
LAND PRINTER designs in miniature, were fea- 
tures of the exhibit. 
we 

POSTERS IN LONDON AND NEW YORK.— 
At various times I have commended the theat- 
rical posters of Mr. Scotson Clark, who made 
almost the only successful stand in America 
against the lithographers’ passion for sup- 
pressing artists’ names. Mr. Clark went to 
London some little time ago, and I now learn 
that he is doing even better there than he did 
here in New York. An exhibition of his de- 
signs is to follow a very successful one just 
held of Dudley Hardy's posters, whose sheets 
for ‘‘The Gaiety Girl,’’ ‘‘The Chieftain,” 
““The Sign of the Cross,” ‘‘ The Geisha ’’ and ‘‘ Shamus O’Brien,’”’ have, on 
various occasions, been the most artistic-spots on American bill-boards. In 
connection with Mr. Scotson Clark, whose ‘‘ Girl from Paris’’ poster was so 
popular in New York that a firm of cigar dealers stole it for their own adver- 
tisement, I may say that I am in possession of the story of his life, and that 
nothing shall keep me from divulging it. My documents in this case are 
from his own confession, and the result is to be entitled ‘‘ The True and Event- 
ful History of Scotson Clark, being a summary of how he bamboozled the 
public and publishers.’’ Mr. Clark was born in Brighton, February 9, 1872, of 
poor but comparatively honest parents. His father was Rev. Frederick Scot- 
son Clark, priest and musical composer, author of the ‘“‘ Marche aux Flam- 
beaux.’’ He was educated at Brighton, where he was a classmate of Aubrey 
Beardsley’s. Came to America in 1891. Served as sub-editor of the Art Ama- 
teur for a time, and presently went in for poster-ity, being the first todoa 
poster for an American daily paper, the now defunct New York Recorder. 
Turning his attention to theatrical posters, he designed sheets and costumes 
for E. E. Rice, Klaw & Erlanger, A. M. Palmer, Canary & Lederer, Alfred 
Bradley, Miller & Peel, George Bowles and T. Henry French. He also made 
posters for the World, the Bookman, Ledger, Outing and other publications. 
At present, in England, Mr. Clark is designing for George Edwardes, H. J. 
Leslie, ‘‘ La Poupee,” ‘‘ Nestle’s Milk” and several of the Christmas panto- 
mimes. Anyone who has sefved to improve the standard{of our bill-board 
art deserves encouragement, and Mr. Scotson Clark deserves sincere encour- 
agement. ae 

Ovr music title-pages are improving. Mr. Bradley lately did an effective 
design for one issued in Springfield, a black-and-white of which is shown 
here. ae 

PHOTOGRAPHY, while never of the fascination of art, can gain telling 
effects, as shown in the poster by J. E. Dumont, of Rochester, for a black-and- 
white exhibition. wae j 

AMONG new American posters is one by Maxfield Parrish for a book hold- 
ing a!number of full-page designs by himself. A reproduction of this is 
shown this month. ~US 


OF the many fine and artistic things that Sarah Bernhardt has done, there 
is nothing for which the world owes her a greater debt of gratitude than for 
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A PHOTOGRAPHIC POSTER BY JOHN E, DUMONT. 
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her introduction to Paris 
of the decorative art of 
Alphonse Mucha. It isa 
beautiful example of the 
close interlacement of all 
the arts, the stage becom- 
ing, in a measure, the 
highway to publicity for 
an artist in paint. One 
might well wish for 
further examples of the 
same sort. Henry Irving 
might, had he chosen or 
had he had the fore- 
thought, have gained 
much of the credit for 
discovering the famous 
young artist, William 
Nicholson, whose poster 
for ‘Don Quixote ”’ Mr. 
Irving bought, I believe, 
but certainly never used. 
If Mr. Irving has ever 
paused to observe how 
the increasing glory of 
the artist-in-ordinary to 
the Renaissance Theater 
in Paris continues also to 
spread the glory of Mme. 
Bernhardt, he must have 
wished that he, too, had 
fostered a young genius 
when the opportunity 
came to him. 

It is only a few years 
ago that Paris awoke one 
morning to find its walls 
resplendent with a new 
delight. Signed to a 
most delicious design for 
‘‘Gismonda’”’ was a name that no one seemed ever to have heard. 
Mucha! Who was Alphonse Mucha? 

And then came a delightful legend, a halo that enhanced the curiosity 
concerning this young man and the appreciation of his work. Sarah Bern- 
hardt, passing through Prague, saw some paintings, some drawings, by a 
young artist; she brought the young man with her to Paris, and engaged him 
to design the decorations, the costumes and the posters for her Renaissance 
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Theater. This young man was Alphonse Mucha. A fair legend; its truth 
hardly matters. 

Mucha is not a Hungarian, as the popular impression has it, but a Mora- 
vian, a pure Slay. His art is half Oriental, half Teutonic. And yet, some- 


how, it seems also to have taken on that intangible touch that is the touch 
of Paris. ae 

I THINK it safe to say that both poster collectors and mere admirers of 
the beautiful in any sort have never visited an exhibition of posters without 
the thought that the “‘ Gismonda”’ design was the most charming thing on 
show. It is a fragment of immortal art; in making a poster of it the artist 
showered vast delight upon multitudes to whom picture galleries are wilder- 
nesses. ‘‘Gismonda’’ swings on many a door in many a house, here and 
abroad, its size lending itself exactly to cover the ordinary door. Its profu- 
sion of gold lights up the darkest room; the cold purity of its design never 
tires. After this one there came other posters for the same theater, all of 
them superb examples of this young man’s original force. ‘‘ Amants,” ‘‘ La 
Dame aux Camélias”’ and ‘‘ Lorenzaccio” were all advertised by stunning 
Mucha designs. But Mucha is not merely a poster designer. He is a 
painter, and a great one; his illustrations, too, are memorable. As a histori- 
cal painter he has shown some most valuable canvases. ‘‘ John of Leyden 
Beheading His Wife,’’ the ‘‘ Death of Frederic Barbarossa,’ ‘‘ Luther at the 
Diet of Worms,” and the “ Victory of Arminius Over the Romans’’—are 
all subjects from which he has created striking pictures. For an exhaustive 
book on “‘ Episodes in German History,”’ by M. Seignobos, this artist has done 
illustrations and decorations that make the work one of the finest art books 
of the time. Similar illustrations were done by him for M. Lavisse’s ‘* His- 
torical Album.”’ His activity includes, also, the constant designing of deco- 
rative panels for architectural embellishment of menus, of magazine covers 


wae 

Posters by Mucha, beyond the ones already mentioned, that are accessi- 
ble to collectors and distinctly desirable, are: ‘‘ Imprimerie Cassan fils,” 
“La Plume,” ‘‘ Revue pour Les Jeunes Filles,” ‘‘Champagne Ruinart,”’ 
“ Papier Job,’ “ Bigres de la Meuse,’’ and “ Dentifrice des Bénédictines.”’ 
Calendars of his worthy of collection are, for ‘‘ La Plume,” ‘‘ Biscuits Lefévre- 
Utile,”’ and ‘‘ Chocolats Masson,’ and the menu card he designed for the 
Benhardt festival held in Paris a year ago is also striking and valuable. 

I wish it were possible to find, in America, a theatrical manager, or an 
actor-manager, with the art sense and the forethought to grapple to himself 
such an artist as Mucha. Think how our dead walls might shine with beauty, 
if, instead of lithographic monstrosities, we had decorative panels as fine as 
“* Gismonda ”’ or ** Lorenzaccio”’! 

In Paris a great artist does not disdain to show his work in the open air. 
For his courage he gains the acclaim of thousands who never enter the Salon 
or the Louvre. It is proof of the large part that Paris still plays in the art 
and taste of the world that we owe to it such a talent as that of Alphonse 
Mucha. It is true that he worked for ten years in obscurity before the 
applause came that was roused by his ‘‘ Gismonda,’’ but now there is no 
longer any oblivion for him; he is in the very front rank of publicity and 
success. 

Finally I may remark that this artist’s name should not be pronounced as 
It is 


and calendars. 


if it had anything to do with mush, or as if it rhymed with douche. 
pronounced Mounr‘ha, 





REVIEW OF SPECIMENS RECEIVED. 


The purpose of this department is to candidly and briefly criticise 
specimens of printing submitted hereto. The large number of specimens 
submitted makes it necessary that all comments shall be brief, and no 
discourtesy is intended in the seeming bluntness of adverse criticisms. 
Contributors who fear adverse criticism must give notice that they 
desire only favorable mention, and should their specimens not deserve 
praise no comment whatever will be made. Samples intended for review 
under this head should be mailed to this office flat, and plainly marked 
on corner ‘‘ ALPHA.’’ 


From the Grundy Courter, Reinbeck, Iowa: a neat card with name in 
gold and embossed ; nice piece of typographic work. 

From Chase Brothers, Haverhill, Massachusetts: Three Christmas pro- 
grammes, each a very fine sample of typographic art in both composition and 
presswork. 

JAMES T. WHITEHURST, with John E. Russell's Sons, Troy, New York: 
Sample of label in black and gold. Composition is good, but a deep indigo 
or a bronze blue would give a richer effect than the black. 

From Rombach & Groene, 812-814 West Fourth street, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
comes a sheet of handsome specimens of half-tone work. The firm has been 
in the business only since last August, and certainly the specimens submitted 
are worthy of all praise. 

SAMPLES of commercial work and booklets from Cunningham & Com- 
pany, 224 Market street, Williamsport, Pennsylvania. Composition is very 
neat, and presswork, in most of the samples in two colors, is very good. 
Embossing is excellent. 

MARTIN BUTLER, Frederickton, N. B., sends a few specimens of his 
work, which are crude in design and execution, the type being of a very 
ancient mold. There is some excuse for Mr. Butler, however, as he has only 
one arm, and has never been apprenticed to the printing industry. His 
efforts are worthy of commendation, however, and by following the hints 
given in Mr. Ralph's department from time to time will no doubt be able to 
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improve in style. 
with news ink. 
try again. 


The presswork is poor. One cannot do good jobwork 
Get a few modern faces of type and some good job ink and 


THE Spatula Publishing Company, Boston, Massachusetts, have issued a 
booklet, neatly gotten up and well printed, setting forth the merits of their 
publication, the Spatula. It is entitled ‘‘ A Few Opinions,” and composition 
and presswork are both good. 

THE INLAND PRINTER acknowledges the courteous invitation of the press 
committee of the Steel and Copper Plate Engravers’ League of America to 
the annual ball of the league, on February 17, at the assembly rooms of the 
Central Opera House, New York. 

FRoM the Shreve News Job Print, Shreve, Ohio, a pamphlet-programme 
of the ‘‘ Thirteenth Annual Farmer's Institute.’ The composition all through 
is very amateurish, and the presswork, in various colors, is extremely poor. 
The job has a very cheap appearance. 

PERRY & McGRATH, Charlotte, Michigan, submit two specimens of their 
work —a programme, which is unique in form and neat in €xecution, anda 
circular in black, yellow and green, which is vesy well set and beautifully 
printed. The presswork is apparently faultless. 

PRACTICAL SPECIMENS, from Ira W. Hall, of the Pecan Valley News, 
Brownwood, Texas: two booklets showing samples of work done by him 
during the past few months. Composition is well up tothe average, but 
presswork could be improved in some instances. 

E. A. CUNNINGHAM, job department, Appeal Publishing Company, Marys- 
ville, California: The samples submitted by you are all good specimens of 
artistic display composition ; the bill-head, in green, orange and brown, is an 
especially good piece of work. The presswork is excellent. 

SAMPLEs of display ads. from A. J. Klocker, with Budletin-Journal, Inde- 
pendence, Iowa. The composition is excellent on all the specimens, showing 
that he has the right idea of display and balance. The ads. would be a credit 
to a high-class metropolitan daily, much more to a country weekly. 

McKEE & Co., Wellington, New Zealand, send a beautiful specimen of 
poster work executed by them for the New Zealand Government, lithographed 
in tints and colors, and with numerous half-tones excellently done. It is 
printed in two sheets and is at once creditable to the colony and to the firm 
producing it. 

THE Nicholson Printing & Manufacturing Company, Richmond, Indiana, 
has issued a handsomely printed pamphlet of twenty-four pages and cover 
showing ability to print half-tone and other engravings, including the three- 
color process, in the highest style of the art. The cover design is delicate 
and very attractive. 

Witt H. Lanier, Earlington, Kentucky, sends two booklets, for the 
composition and presswork of which he is responsible. They are highly cred- 
itable to him. One of the booklets has its pages embellished with tint blocks 
very cleanly worked. These, we are told, were made from heavy card tacked 
to the back of a cut and worked through a frisket on a Gordon press. 


THE Thurston Print, Portland, Maine, furnishes some neat samples of 
society printing. A programme of a dramatic entertainment is printed 
throughout in Jenson Old Style, relieved with Tudor Black and Bradley, 
printed in black and red. The composition is first-class and presswork 
admirable. It is printed on laid paper with untrimmed edges, inclosed in 
a ‘‘ Defender’’ cover. 


THE Souvenir of the Fifth Annual Assembly of the Worcester Typograph- 
ical Union, No. 165, held New Year’s evening, was quite an elaborate produc- 
tion. The inside pages were printed in blue, with delicate tinted background, 
and the cardboard covers in gold, brown and a tint, the front cover design 
being embossed. The whole was tied with silk cord with pencil attached, 
making a reminder of the occasion well worth keeping. 


To sHow what can be done with one series of type, J. W. Close, with the 
Smith-Morgan Printing Company, Dubuque, Iowa, submits specimens of 
letter-heads, cards, envelopes, note-heads, etc., set in the Livermore series, 
Most of the samples have a very neat appearance, but we do not admire the 
blotter. It lacks strength and looks “‘straggly,’’ as though an attempt had 
been made to cover a lot of ground with a small quantity of material. 


THE Supplement for 1897 to his illustrated catalogue of lantern slides and 
photographs of American and foreign views, and art, science, history and lit- 
erary subjects, has just been received from the publisher, William H. Rau, 
1324 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. Selections can be made from this list that 
will be very useful to the editor and newspaper man, as well as to the lecturer 
and teacher. The brochure is handsomely bound and is attractively printed. 


A LARGE package of printing from Henderson & De Pew, Jacksonville, 
Illinois, every piece of which is a work of art. The composition is artistic, 
presswork excellent. ‘‘ Town and Gown’’—an annual issued by the young 
ladies of the Jacksonville Female Academy — is a creditable piece of print- 
ing, the half-tones being very good. A circular issued by Henderson & 
De Pew, entitled ‘‘ Lend Us Your Ear,” is original in design and artistic in 
execution, and will no doubt prove an excellent trade-bringer. Without 
doubt artists are employed in all branches of the establishment from which 
these samples were issued. 


AMONG newly established trade publications must be mentioned Osgood's 
Illustrator and Engraver, the first number of which appeared in January. 
This number contains an interesting series of comparisons of good and poorly 
etched half-tones and zinc cuts. The contrast is very striking, even in elec- 
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colortype department and otherwise greatly improved and increased. their 
plant and facilities, the ///ustrator and Engraver will undoubtedly show from 
time to time examples of a great. many styles of photo-engraving that will 
interest publishers and printers as well as engravers themselves. 


From the Standard Printing Company, Brockton, Massachusetts, a 
32-page and cover pamphlet, 7% by 10%, printed on laid deckle-edge paper, 
rubricated, being the services in installation of the pastor and the dedication 
of the new (First) church at Brockton, Massachusetts. The work is very 
neatly done, the composition being excellent and the presswork good. Some 
half-tone plates, printed on good enameled stock, show that the pressman is 
an artist in that line of work. Mr. Haskill, the pressman, states that the 
whole job was printed on a Golding jobber, and that he was ‘‘ rushed” with 
the work. This makes it all the more deserving of praise for its neat and 
clean appearance. 

RESPLENDENT in the colors of royalty, the Starchroom Laundry Journal 
for December 15, 1897, presents an unusually attractive appearance. A special 
edition was attired in an outer garment of purple ‘‘ Defender” cover paper, 
which bore, in letters of gold, the name of the journal in the upper left-hand 
corner. The frontispiece, a vase of flowers, is a magnificent specimen of color- 
work. The white, yellow, pink, red and green tints of the chrysanthemums 
are brought out with exceeding fidelity to nature, and the peculiar values of 
the Japanese vase are equally well reproduced. The plates are by the Chicago 
Colortype Company. This number is interesting and entertaining throughout 
and is illustrated on almost every page with portraits of gentlemen noted in 
the laundry profession, and other appropriate pictures. 


GEORGE H. CLEMENCE, architect, Worcester, Massachusetts, has pre- 
pared for his patrons a souvenir in the shape of a pamphlet of forty-eight 
pages and cover, printed on heavy enameled paper, size of page 8 by 11 
inches, oblong. It contains a number of half-tones and zinc etchings of 
buildings designed by him and erected under his supervision. The pamphlet 
is worthy of mention as being a very fine specimen of typographic printing. 
The illustrations have been artistically treated by the pressman, and the 
announcements of contractors and material men are set in up-to-date types 
and in the highest style of display by the compositor. The work is from the 
office of Chase Brothers, Haverhill, Massachusetts, who are to be congratu- 
lated upon the pronounced success of their efforts to issue a worthy specimen 
of the ‘art preservative.”’ 

PRINTERS and newspaper publishers will find the new catalogue of print- 
ing material just issued by R. Hoe & Co. exceedingly convenient and useful. 
Every material or appliance essential to the equipment of a printing office, 
except type, paper and ink, is described, illustrated and priced. Newspaper 
proprietors will be interested in the complete stereotyping and electrotyping 
outfits which are sold at very reasonable rates. Presses of every description 
are exhibited, including cylinder, lithographic, card and ticket presses. The 
array of perfecting presses, which may be called a specialty of the Hoe Com- 
pany, are not included in this catalogue, beyond a passing mention. The 
catalogue may be obtained on application to the principal office, at 504 Grand 
street, New York, or to the branch offices, 258 Dearborn street, Chicago, and 
Mansfield street, Borough road, London. 

THE Griffith, Axtell & Cady Company, of Holyoke, Massachusetts, is 
noted for the excellence of its typographic productions, but the samples of 
embossed book and catalogue covers submitted by them far surpass anything 
that has reached us from other printing establishments. There is apparently 
no limit to the variety of design, treatment, and color to which this company 
gives itself when planning a new creation in the line of artistic covers. It is 
impossible to describe the beautiful detail, the delicacy of coloring, the rich 
effects produced by its method of executing this class of work; it must be 
seen to be appreciated. Among a large number of designs before us no two 
resemble each other. The conception is entirely distinct in each case. Mr. 
J. Eveleth Griffith, the treasurer and manager of the company, is to be congrat- 
ulated on being able to secure such a staff of artists in the designing, engrav- 
ing, printing and embossing departments of his establishment. 


THE Campbell Printing Press & Manufacturing Company, makers of the 
‘“Century”’ press, sends out a Christmas greeting in the shape of a postér that 
will no doubt find a choice position on the walls of many pressrooms. It is 
the reproduction of a beautiful picture by Vinea of ‘‘ The Queen of the 
Flowers,’ repeated in two panels. In one panel the large half-tone plate is 
shown in a single color; in the other, in three colors. The colors are laid on 
with the utmost fidelity to nature, and the result is a picture as charming 
to the eye and as exquisitely tinted as the original itself. ‘‘ The Century 
Press’ appears at the top of the sheet in Old English Script, the work having 
been performed upon a ‘‘ Century” at the Orr Press, Bartlett & Company, 
New York City. The register marks are left remaining outside of the color 
plate to reinforce the idea that the ‘‘ Century”’ has that unusual adjustment 
and precision of register so essential in a press used for work of this char- 
acter, and the greeting shows that in this respect the press has met the 
requirements in a most satisfactory way. 

AN interesting project is that of Mr. George Thomas Watkins, of Indian- 
apolis, Indiana, who sends THE INLAND PRINTER a copy of a preliminary 
edition of his. ‘“‘American Typographical Bibliography.’’ Mr. Watkins has 
compiled this little book for the benefit of his fellow-craftsmen who may be 
interested in knowing more about the history of their art in the New World. 
He has allowed wide margins for additions and corrections by those who may 
possess the pamphlet, and will be glad to have the assistance of any who 
desire to further the collection of literary material concerning their art. As 
the additions grow new editions will be printed, with the object of making the 
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list as complete as possible. We trust that Mr. Watkins will receive the 
cordial support and coédperation that the undertaking deserves. Undoubtedly 
as time goes on new features will be added. Perhaps Mr. Watkins will find 
opportunity to add annotations after the manner of the famous Bigmore and 
Wyman Bibliography of Printing. This, of course, will increase the utility of 
the list very greatly. Then again, a survey of the periodical literature on the 
subject will bring to light a mass of materials that will furnish valuable data. 


THAT Canadian art is a gainer by the intelligent assistance of the photo- 
engravers is evident from the specimens submitted by the Toronto Engraving 
Company, of 92 Bay street, Toronto. One isa brochure entitled, ‘‘ About the 
Illustrating of Wheels.’’ It is inclosed in a cover of olive-green “ crash” 
paper with deckle edges. The title is printed in gold perpendicularly on the 
front page and with its inclosing designs forms a sort of gold band that occu- 
pies the entire middle third of the front cover. It is bound with green silk of 
a bright hue. The other brochure is a calendar issued by the Toronto Art 
League, with drawings on each page suggestive of the everyday life of the 
past in Canada. The cover design is striking. A panel with the lettering 
““Ninety-Eight”’ is printed in red over a background of almost solid black. 
The historical cuts with which the calendar is embellished are intensely inter- 
esting and are well executed. On each of two pages is also shown a six 
months’ calendar, designed in old style and with notable days indicated by 
symbols of battles, or other events, printed in red. Red and black on white 
stock are colors that plainly give a pleasing effect. Good taste is shown also 
in the colored letter-head design of the firm. We cannot but praise the 
character of the work shown. 

‘“ PROSPERITY "’ is the title of a neat four-page advertising sheet issued by 
the Kuh, Nathan & Fischer Company, clothiers, Chicago. It is edited by Mr. 
Samuel Davis, and is issued ‘ spasmodically.’’ It is an excellent specimen of 
this kind of advertising. This house makes a specialty of looking after the 
advertising of the retailers that handle its goods, and its motto, ‘‘ The house 
that helps you sell your goods,”’ is well established, and amply sustained by 
many varied forms for attracting the attention and convincing the public 
created and put out by Mr. Davis. A series of show-cards has been designed 
by Mr. Davis, depicting the evolution of man’s dress from Adam down to the 
latest metropolitan styles. The figures are strikingly original in treatment, 
and each is accompanied by a rhyme contrasting past modes with the present, 
one of which we quote: 

‘Behold the style in Italy 
Four hundred years ago! 
Then see the mark of quality 
This nation’s dressers know: 
K. N. & F. Co.” 

The initial signature meaning Kuh, Nathan & Fischer Company. The cards 
are half-sheet (14 by 22) in size, and are finely printed. A booklet containing 
reproductions in half-tone is issued for the use of the general public. 

‘““KATE GREENAWAY’'S MIGNONETTES”’ is the title of a tastily printed 
booklet issued by the American Type Founders’ Company. These dainty 
little ornaments are quite a change from the many heavy silhouettes that have 





been put upon the market during the past few years, and will undoubtedly 
meet with favor among the printing craft. Some of these ornaments are 
shown herewith, and others will be found elsewhere in this issue. 


THE closeness with which reproducing processes can be made to imitate 
the values of the pen and brush is something marvelous. A striking exam- 
ple of this is found in the series of art calendars issued by the National 
Chemigraph Company, of St. Louis. The masterpieces exhibited on the 
leaves of this calendar are magnificently reproduced in large plates by the 
Chemigraph process, invented a short time ago by Charles B. Woodward. 
The special ground and careful printings of this process obscure the screen 
effects and bring out the most delieate touches of the brush with an accuracy 
and finish that must, surprise the artist. It also gives a richness of tone that 
is equaled only by the better class of lithograph work. Another process, 
invented by Mr. Woodward, and of which a specimen is before us, is the ‘Art 
Bas-Relief,’’ which gives almost startling effects and shows wonderful possi- 
bilities with paper materials. By the use of costly dies and of chemically 
prepared cardboard, a relief of from a quarter to half an inch can be secured, 
and when the background is properly colored, the bust, figure, or whatever it 
may be, stands out in bold detail. The ‘‘ Devenant Bust of Shakespeare”’ 
which is issued by the National Chemigraph Company was modeled after 
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photographs (taken by special permission) of the original in the Shakespeare 
Memorial at Stratford-on-Avon. A relief in plaster could not reproduce the 
original with greater faithfulness or with more satisfaction to admirers of the 
great poet. 

THE INLAND PRINTER begs to acknowledge the receipt of an attractive 
hand-painted card of greetings from the Harper Illustrating Syndicate of 
Columbus, Ohio, for which it is grateful. We also acknowledge with thanks 
the holiday greetings of the Union Lithograph Company, 325 Sansome street, 
San Francisco, Cal.; R. W. R. Armstrong, New Westminster, B. C.; S. Charles 
Phillips & Co., 47 Cannon street, London, E. C., England; Western Engrav- 
ing Company, 214-216 Chestnut street, St. Louis, Mo.; a ‘‘ Check on Prosper- 
ity,” from the Report Publishing Company, Lebanon, Pa.; a card of greetings 
from E. T. W. Dennis, Scarborough, England; Eduard Kramer, the Bauer 
Type Foundry, Frankfurt-am-Main, Germany; L. D. Bangs, the Mortimer 
Company, Ottawa, Canada; The Rudhard Type Foundry, Offenbach-am-Main, 
Germany; William Gronau’s Type Foundry, Berlin-Schémberg, Germany ; 
Emil Gursch’s Type Foundry, Berlin, Germany; The Rayper & Co. Type 





Photo by J. S. Clark, Detroit, Mich. 
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Foundry, Genoa, italy; Hatch, De Lano & Co., Galveston, Texas, neatly 
printed card with handsomely embossed cover; Times Publishing Company, 
Sheboygan, Wisconsin. 

CALENDARS, 

AS USUAL at the commencement of a new year a large number of calen- 
dars have been forwarded to this department, some of which are veritable 
works of art. Among the most striking we mention the following: 

F. W. BALTEs & CoMPANY, 228 Oak street, Portland, Oregon, have issued 
a neat desk pad calendar, printed in red and black, on good stock. 

Winn & HAMMOND, Detroit, Michigan, have issued a beautifully printed 
and embossed calendar, artistic in design and execution; a valuable souvenir. 

THE Evening Wisconsin presents to its patrons a very useful desk pad 
calendar, well printed in black and red on linen stock, with four blank lines 
for each day. It is both useful and valuable. 

THE Stone Printing & Manufacturing Company, Roanoke, Virginia, has 
gotten out a wall calendar for Huff, Andrews & Thomas, of Roanoke, 14 by 22 
inches in size, printed in red and black, which is an excellent example of this 
class of work. The illustration at the head of the calendar is printed in five 
colors. 

CALENDARS of various sizes and kinds too numerous to particularize 
were received from the following: A. C. Austin Engraving Company, Albany, 
N. Y.; Hill Printing Company, Eustis, Fla.; G. A. Smith, Lyme, Conn.; W. T. 
Ridgley, Great Falls, Montana; The Sanderses, Maiden Lane, New York; C.J. 
Peters & Son, High street, Boston, Mass.; The Ryan & Hart Company, 22-24 
Custom House place, Chicago; The H. O. Shepard Company, 212-214 Monroe 
street, Chicago; Buffalo Electrotype & Engraving Company, Buffalo, N. Y.; 
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Jackson Corset Company, Jackson, Mich.; Grant Turner, Ouray, Colo.; Jones 
County Times, Monticello, lowa; Thomas Todd, Boston, Mass.; Electrical 
Review, Times Building, New York; Times Printing House, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; William Sutherland, Virginia, Nevada. 

THE Bowker Company, Boston, Massachusetts, sends out a picture of a 
child, mounted on heavy board, and cut to the outline of the figure. The 
picture is handsomely printed in many colors and portrays the child holding 
some young birds in an old felt hat. The calendar pad is attached at the foot 
of the picture, 

THE Chambers Printing House, 14-16 South Fifth street, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, has issued a wall calendar, admirably suited for the business 
office, size 18 by 24 inches, printed in red and black, the figures being of a 
clear, old-style cut, readily discernible at a distance. It is a striking and 
well-printed calendar, admirably suited for the purpose intended, 

WE have received a copy of the calendar issued by La Presse, Montreal, 
Canada, which is unique from the fact that it is the only French poster cal- 
endar printed in America. It is in three colors, the design reminding one 
very strongly of Edward Penfield’s work. We are unable to give the name of 
the artist, but it bears the initials J. L. It isa clever piece of work. 

From the Courier Company, 197-199 Main street, Buffalo, New York, an 
elegant board calendar, printed in many colors, representing a young lady 
resting beside a pillar on which is a tablet showing the fifty-two weeks of the 
year, each week on a separate slip of paper, to be removed as the week 
expires, The figures are white ona dark gray background. The whole isa 
very artistic conception, and is well printed. 





ESTIMATING NOTES, QUERIES AND COMMENTS. 


CONDUCTED BY JOSEPH J. RAFTER. 


Under this head will be included such notes and advice on estimating 
as may be requested by subscribers, together with such comment and 
criticism of business methods as may be for the best interests of the 
printing trades. ll letters for this department should be marked 
**Rafter’’ and addressed to 212 Monroe street, Chicago. 


The following list of books and magazines is given for the convenience of 
readers. The Inland Printer Company will receive and transmit orders and 
subscriptions at list prices for the books and publications herein named : 

Cost OF PRINTING.— By F. W. Baltes. This book presents a system of 
accounting which has been in successful operation for ten years, is suitable 
for large or small printing offices, and is a safeguard against omissions, errors 
and losses. $1.50. 

INLAND PRINTER ACCOUNT Book.—A simple. accurate and inexpensive 
method of job accounting that is in use by hundreds of prosperous printers. 
Prices: 400 pages, 2,000 jobs, $5; 200 pages, 1,000 jobs, $3.50. Specimen page 
and descriptive circular on application. 

THE HARMONIZER, by J. F. Earhart.— An invaluable aid to the estimator 
on colored work. Shows the effect of a great variety of harmonious combina- 


tions of colored inks on colored stock. Gives a practical illustration to the 
customer. $3.50. 


The Inland Printer Company, Chicago. 

PAPER STOCK ESTIMATING SIMPLIFIED.—A useful book for users of 
paper. It will aid in making estimates quickly and accurately. It gives the 
cost of 1,000 sheets of paper at almost any weight and price per pound, and 
will aid in checking paper dealers’ bills, as well as aid dealers in selling 
goods, saving tine and figures to both. $5. 

WHITE’s MULTICOLOR CHART contains seventy-three specimens of cover 
papers of various colors, shades and qualities, on which are printed six colors 
of ink —black, yellow, red, blue, green and brown — colors most generally in 
use. Each page shows how each color of ink would look on that particular 
paper, and also how the various colors look in combination. Of great value 
to the printer who desires to show his customers the effect of a certain color 
of ink without the trouble of proving up the job. 80 cents. 

THE R. M. SCRANTON PRINTING ComPpANy.— The blank 
referred to is a good one, and I hope to reproduce same in the 


near future. Fora small office it is the best one I have seen. 


I HOLD over until next issue comment promised on the 
printing of Masonic reports, as we find such a vast amount of 
matter to go over that more time will be consumed than was 
anticipated. I will have it for next issue if possible. 

CORRESPONDENCE cannot be answered by mail, as I have 
been requested by many. Replies will be given in these col- 
umns each month. They must be in my hands by the 1st of 
each month to receive attention in the next month’s issue. 

GILBERT L. Byron, Minneapolis, Minnesota.—‘‘ The ques- 
tion frequently arises in our office, and it is an important one, 
too, as to what we should charge for the use of material in 
publication work, where such material is subject to considerable 
wear. Asa basis upon which to answer this question, let me 
give you a description of one publication that we print. It isa 
monthly magazine of about twenty-four reading pages and 
twenty-four advertising pages. The edition is 10,000. It is 
printed on S. & S. C. paper. We put the best type and borders 
into the job that we have. Thus far we have gotten out twelve 
issues, or, in other words, have made 144,000 impressions on 
the new type, border and ornaments, which now begin to show 

















decided signs of wear. We estimate that the material in the 
magazine which is actually wearing out (we do not count leads, 
quads or brass rule) is worth $400. The question is, then, 
What percentage of the value of the material should the cus- 
tomer pay per issue?’’ Axswer.— Now, in regard to this ques- 
tion, it is a hard matter to determine, as conditions of the job 
and your facilities have a great deal to do with the answer. 
If you are printing the work on a drum cylinder that has seen 
better days, the type will certainly wear twenty-five per cent 
more than if done on good machinery, and that is two-revo- 
lution presses. You will readily see that those who have the 
best facilities have an advantage, as on good machinery and 
forms properly made ready, with occasional changes made in 
the forms made necessary by change of advertisements, a dress 
would look well for two years on that number of impressions. 
The printer must keep his plant good, however, and therefore, 
in your case, I would add to composition ten per cent to cost 
of dress for depreciation of type if it were a contract for 
twelve issues, and in this way your plant would be preserved. 
All running advertisements for six months and standing matter 
should be electrotyped and mounted on solid base. Yes, it is 
customary to add to the estimate for any job that depreciates 
material, and printers and publishers either add to the charge 
of composition (per 1,000 ems), or a per cent on the cost of 
the material. Use as few faces of types as you can, and satisfy 
the customer. Buy your type in 25-pound fonts. This will 
not cripple your job fonts that you use on regular jobwork. 
Would be glad to give you any further information upon this 
subject, although these rules are not arbitrary in all offices. 
Some do not estimate on ‘‘ wear and tear”’ in any case, run- 
ning their plant for all there is in it, expecting soon to dispose 
of it, perhaps, for old metal. This is the kind of office or man- 
agement that ‘‘fails in its purpose’’—and is sold by sheriff’s 
sale. Would like to have the opinion of others upon this 
subject. 


Ir does not necessarily follow that the prices made here are 
ones that.should be adhered to in all cases. It is my purpose 
to show that in close competition there is a way wherein the 
work can be done, and at the price quoted by others, whose 
price may seem entirely wrong by the one beaten. When one 
is doing the printing business close, it must be watched care- 
fully, and a practical man actively engaged in all departments 
of the job can turn it out at a fair profit, although it may seem 
too low to those who prefer to take it easy rather than to 
hustle, and make others do the same. 


D. W. WIitson, Elgin, Illinois.—‘‘ Noting the fact that you 
will undertake to give us some enlightenment upon the ques- 
tion of estimating for printing through the columns of THE 
INLAND PRINTER, it has occurred to us that a contract that has 
just been given in this city in which the variations were so 
large, might be submitted to you for consideration. The mat- 
ter was a library catalogue of 350 two-column pages. The type 
matter was 7% inches long and 15 ems wide, each column. 
The contract called for 70-pound book, machine finished, tint, 
with a paper cover of 80-pound paper, 22 by 32%, bound com- 
plete. The composition to be brevier, with authors’ names 
and names of works in small caps, as well as the first word of 
every title, with italics for emphasis in special cases. For 
instance: Atlantic Monthly —incomplete ; ‘‘incomplete’’ in 
italics and others of the same character. The number and 
other particulars for the benefit of the library were composed 
of from six to eight characters that must necessarily be justified 
in three places in order to give the book a reasonably fair 
appearance. The contracts received from Chicago houses and 
others in this city varied from $1,225 to $540. The specifica- 
tions were for 1,000 books delivered, proofs to be read both in 
galley and page form, and submitted to the librarian for cor- 
rection. Our facilities are of such a character that we could 
print to better advantage a form eight pages on each side than 
a sixteen-page form. The amount of type required for doing 
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that kind of work, because of the small caps, was so large that 
we could not set, and be sure of it, a sixteen-page form with 
the small caps. The committee who had the matter in charge 
were very much surprised to see the variations in figures, but 
it went to a local concern here for $540 complete, agreeing to 
have the job finished and delivered by March 1.’’ Answer.— 
I fully agree with you; there is a difference here that can be 
accounted for only in one way, and that is, some of those who 
bid have had an expensive experience in the printing of library 
catalogues, and others do not know the amount of work 
they will be called upon to do without charge. It is a job that 
must be handled carefully in every way, from the making of 
the contract to the completion of the last signature. You 
should have a large font (1,000 pounds at least) and plenty of 
sorts. Not an old font that has not been used for some time, 
and consequently uneven and short on every other character. 
When the composition has begun it should be kept up con- 
stantly by the same compositors and same make-up, the first 
proofs read by the same person; in other words, every advan- 
tage to be taken in order to make money. 

With these facilities at hand I would make the price as fol- 


lows: 
1,000 copies. 


Composition (brevier leaded), 350 pages and cover.............++4++++$525.00 
PREC RONEE AED SO TOE, RE BO COUR gic cccceces owes ctccsedesobesececection’ 79.00 
DCU OE PORN CIO 0 OE 79 COUT onc 6 voce cds iverdccadseccwccesesvedecces 16.50 


Paper for inside, 28 by 42, 70-pound M. F. tint, at 4 cents; 10}§ sheets to 
book, allowing 25 sheets on each form for waste and make-ready, 
Ol NE TIE Ca Wivsne anced 40 b06s 44 ad trae ie bteeds snes dandss es 
Paper for cover, 22 by 28, 60-pound colored medium, at 5 cents; four 


RE IR os isons sede apa cagsde'eecs « Se fabawauiacie Haan bakaeea 2.00 
Presswork, 22 forms (16's), making ready and printing 1,000 sheets, 
MOE TOS AE CU COTES. BES CII 5's. cides otc cics ewes ocsederecicceses 66.00 
Presewark, Cover, rOMt GNG DUCK GAGES. «0... cccccccccccscccsccscesescs 3.00 
“Binding 1,000 copies, three wire staples, pressed, and covers glued on, 
trimmed on three sides, and done up in packages of ten books, 
forms cut when running through last side on press................. 28.00 
Authors’ corrections, at 50 cents per HOur.............. cece cee eeeeeees 
$757.50 


The 4-em indentation at each line, and leaders that are used 
as shown in sample page, will make up for the use of italic and 
small caps. You run the work in 8’s, which adds twenty-five 
per cent to your stonework and twenty-five per cent to your 
presswork; also, your competitors may have folded in 32’s and 
on machine, all of which has a tendency to reduce the price. 
Call again. I thank you for the inquiry. 





FROM TREE TO TYPE. 

At 7:35 A.M. three giant trees were recently standing in an 
Austrian forest. In less than three hours a distinguished party of 
noblemen and publishers were reading the columns of a news- 
paper, printed on paper made from the pulp of those identical 
trees. This remarkable experiment was made to show to what 
perfection the process of papermaking had been brought, says 
the New York Journal. A notary carefully recorded each 
stage of the progress of the experiment. At 7:35 the trees fell 
to the ground. The timbers were at once stripped of their 
bark, cut into small pieces and converted into mechanical pulp. 
This was placed in a vat and mixed with the materials necessary 
to form paper, and the first leaf came out at 9:34 A.M., in one 
minute less than two hours. Some of the sheets were then 
taken to a printing office three miles distant and the first of the 
printed papers were issued at 10 o’clock, the entire time occu- 
pied in converting a tree into a newspaper being exactly two 
hours and twenty-five minutes. 





ALWAYS A PLEASURE, 

THE INLAND PRINTER is always a pleasure. Its articles are 
excellent examples of what trade articles ought to be, and its 
half-tone printing is such as the printer on this side either can’t 
or won’t produce, as we have not had the good fortune to come 
across any that possess the same artistic qualities which we find 
always in this journal.— Scottish Typographical Circular. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES ON LITHOGRAPHY. 


BY EMANUEL F. WAGNER. 


Correspondence relating to this department is respectfully invited from 
lithographers, lithographic artists, and others interested. Individual 
experiences in any way pertaining to the trade are solicited. Differences 
of opinion regarding answers given by the editor will receive respectful 
consideration. Mark letters and samples plainly ‘‘ WAGNER.’’ 


The following list of books and magazines is given for the convenience 
of readers. The Inland Printer Company will receive and transmit orders 
and subscriptions at list prices for the books and publications herein named : 


GRAMMAR OF LITHOGRAPHY, by W. D. Richmond. $2.50. 

PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY, by George Fritz. Translated by E. G. Wall, 
F.R.P.S. $1.50. G. Gennert, New York. 

SOME MASTERS IN LITHOGRAPHY, by Atherton Curtis. 
Limited edition. D. Appleton & Co., New York. $12. 

PosTtaL CARD ADVERTISING.— Since the Postmaster-Gen- 
eral has. given his permission in the matter of decorating the 
front of a postal card, if only room enough is left for the 
address, advertisers will surely avail themselves of this oppor- 
tunity to make use of that space, and the time will come when 
the cards, supplied in sheets (with the Government matter 
thereon considerably contracted) will go again through the 
press, and become a flashy piece of stock decoration, ora 
reserved and harmonious special work of litho art. If we have 
about reached this stage now, why not use any pictorial card 
having room for an address, and by adding the proper stamp 
use it as a postal card, since we have the same privileges for 
decorating envelopes, one or two pennyworth already. It’s 
the stamp that makes the card go! 

THE WorK OF JULES CHERET IN THE RECENT NEW YORK 
Art AucTION SALE.— Among the conspicuous associates of 
the New York Lithographic Artists and Engravers, is President 
Fritz Schuman, a member of Cherét’s staff of artists in 1869. 
He had on exhibition at the above sale a most valuable and 
artistic collection of rare old lithographs which he is going to 
present to the New York Lithographic Artists and Engravers as 
soon as that body have their own permanent home. Among 
the most admired of these specimens were four executed by 
Maitre Cherét himself. That the celebrated poster king and 
lithographer has been decorated by the French Government 
with the ‘‘ Cross of the Legion of Honor ’”’ is a fact but little 
known in this country, still it is proof that the esteem in which 
this artist lithographer is held here is not misplaced. 

How TRADE SCHOOLS ARE CREATED AND MAINTAINED IN 
Evurope.— Die Freie Kanste describes the working of a ‘‘ Pro- 
gressive Trade School’’ for the development of lithographic 
apprentices and litho and copperplate printers at Vienna. The 
school has been founded through the efforts of a few artisans, 
but at the beginning of the last school year 121 apprentices 
from forty-five different establishments have visited the same, 
and from these seventy-nine followed the course to the end, 
and a greater number were graduated. The Board of Trustees 
is composed of five employers and two employes. The inspec- 
tion is furnished by Dr. J. M. Eder, Dr. J. Spangler, and Dr. 
Rud. Maresch. From the Municipal Board of Education, and 
several other bodies, this school has received 1,600 florins. 
For tuition fees 205 florins were received. The corporation of 
the city of Vienna furnishes the necessary localities free. 

ARTIFICIAL LITHO STONE AND STONE PAsTE.—H. S., 
San Francisco, California: ‘‘I would gladly pay for a good 
recipe for joining litho stone or filling in veins and other defects 
existing on such stone. The information could be forwarded 
to Fuchs & Lang, 29 Warren street, who would guarantee my 
responsibility and ability to pay any reasonable price asked for 
a bona-fide recipe.’’ Answer.—I herewith tender an old mix- 
ture which has often done service on the other side of the water, 
and give it gratis, for the benefit of yourself or anyone else: 
Take 200 grams of finely powdered litho stone of not too dark 
a color; this is dissolved in boiling sulphuric acid until it forms 
a well sated liquid. Then a mixture of ro grams of hydro- 
chloric acid, in which is dissolved 5 grams of perchloride of 
iron and 5 grams of chloride of manganese, is added to the 


Illustrated. 
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above, after which a,gallon or-more of warm distilled water 
may be added. Now, about 55 grams of bicarbonate of soda, 
16 grams silicate of potassium and 20 grams of adhesive albu- 
men should be added to the mixture under constant stirring. 
Sufficient hot water is added until the whole becomes pliable 
enough to work with a brush. It can only be applied in thin 
layers, in a heated condition and upon a warm surface. The 
places fixed up or joined with this paste should afterward be 
polished with pumice stone. Powdered litho stone dissolved in 
a solution of pyroxyline ether is the subject of a German patent 
for making artificial litho stone. 

C. H. CoHEN and Samuel Mark, two English inventors, 
have recently patented a machine which is here illustrated, for 
taking prints from prepared lithographic stones, and transferring 
them to glass or other rigid material. The cylinder has a face 
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of rubber or other yielding material, and is made to roll back 
and forth, being capable of two entire rotations. Being rolled 
over the stone it receives a transfer of the design. The rotation 
of the cylinder is then stopped, and being moved forward to the 
glass or other rigid material, and run over it, the transfer is 
received by the glass. 

PREPARING THE LITHO STONE FOR ENGRAVING. — ‘‘In 
preparing the litho stone,’’ says Etching and Acids, ‘‘ the vari- 
ous purposes for which the same should answer, as well as the 
different quality of stone used, must be considered; a small blue- 
gray stone of fine quality, mostly used for fine vignette work, 
should be merely gummed with fresh but thick gum solution. 
This will give a responsive and tender surface for the most deli- 
cate work. The next stronger preparation also allowing the 
fine needle free action is given by adding to the gum a little 
Gallus extract, in a proportion of 1 to 3 of gum. Still stronger 
in etching effect is a solution of 1 part of nitric acid to 16 of a 
50-degree gum solution. The simplest way to test is to try a 
drop on the margin of the stone. If it immediately boils up 
and shows a white foam, it is too strong for the purpose in hand 
and will make the stone rough, imparting a very fine grain to 
its surface. If the bubbles of escaping gas rise slowly then it is 
right. This way of preparing insures a good adhesion of the 
subsequent engraving ground. In cases where repeated etch- 
grounds are to be put upon the stone, where a considerable 
number of fine impressions are to be taken from the stone, 
where these prints should possess a high gloss, or, on work 
which may require the stone to lie around long before being 
finished or inked in, as also in the negative or reversing meth- 
ods, to be described later on; a potent factor is oxalic acid. 
The best way to use it is to keep it dissolved in about two-thirds 
its quantity of water. After the stone has been prepared in the 
regular way with gum and nitric acid, and while the surface is 
yet wet, apply the oxalic acid by moistening a small felt dauber 
therewith, working it briskly over the stone’s face, adding more 
oxalic as it dries, until the desired polish is obtained. The 
oxalic can also be sprinkled in powder form upon the wet stone 
and then be polished with the felt. When finished wash off 
thoroughly with water, and gum up until used. Care must be 
taken to apply the oxalic acid evenly all over the surface, lest it 
will bite more in one place than another. A point to be well 


considered in working upon oxalic polish is that the higher the 
polish is the bolder must be the cut of your tool in engraving, 
as a delicate touch with it will only make an incision upon the 
oxalic surface, but barely touching the stone, therefore showing 




















the line defeetively. In scraping out broad lines it will alsa be 
found harder work to cut on the false surface of oxalic. As a 
rule, soft (yellow) stones are more susceptible to grease, con- 
taining a larger proportion of chalk; by the aid of an oxalic 
preparation their surfaces can be rendered more rigid for 
engraving. Dark-blue stones require little or no acid in the 
gum solution, blue-gray and gray stones are also not so liable 
to grease up; but as they get lighter and softer the act of ren- 
dering them less susceptible to grease becomes more important. 
Old stones upon which engravings had been done, and which 
have frequently passed through the press, will acquire in time a 
high gloss similar to oxalic preparation; this, as well as any 
other natural or artificial polish, can be effectively taken down by 
the action of a little nitric acid in gum, or by the counteracting 
qualities of acetic or citric acid, vinegar, fruit juice, etc. A 
stone having been roughened too much by nitric acid prepara- 
tion can be smoothed by polishing with cork, and then after a 
gumming it will be fit for engraving again. 





A FEW GENERATIONS OF PRINTERS. 

Cumming & Sons, 108 Main street, Houston, Texas, in a 
letter to THE INLAND PRINTER, claim with a good show of 
reason that they represent the ‘‘longest line of printers’’ in 
this country, and give the fol- 
lowing facts: 

‘* William Cumming was 
a printer in Edinburgh, Scot- 
land, from A. D. 1724 to 
1795. Hissons, Charles, 
James and John Cumming, 
followed the business in 
Edinburgh, Dublin, New 
York and Montreal, from 
late in the seventeenth cen- 
tury up to the middle and 
end of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. The sons of Charles 
Cumming, Robert, Charles, 
William and John Cumming, 
all followed the business all 
their lives. Charles E. Cum- 
ming is the only survivor of 
the brothers, and has two 
sons, William and Horace 
Cumming, both printers, and 
associated with their father 
as the firm of Cumming & Sons, Houston, Texas.”’ 

The photo herewith represents the latest ‘‘ Cumming”’ or 
‘‘Comer,”’ child of Horace Cumming. Its fate is not yet 
decided. 





Photo by H. Guy. 
“COMING.” 





TTRADE NOTES. 

THE Interior Conduit and Insulation Company has removed 
its offices from 527 West Thirty-fourth street to 20 Broad street, 
New York. 

Tue illustrations of the Boston Municipal Printing Office in 
this issue of THE INLAND PRINTER are examples of the work of 
the Hub Engraving Company, of Boston, Massachusetts. 


Mr. CHARLEs S. MILLS, for fifteen years connected with the 
Morgans & Wilcox Manufacturing Company, is now engaged 
with the F. Wesel Manufacturing Company, and will hereafter 
be found at their salesrooms, 82 Fulton street, New York City. 


THE Metal Worker gives a very interesting history of the 
old and justly popular firm of Bruce & Cook, which is the pio- 
neer metalhouse in New York City. The firm continues to 
occupy the same premises — 186 to 190 Water street, and 248 to 
250 Pearl street, in which it started business eighty-five years 
ago. Although large additions to this building have been 
made necessary, still the old landmark remains as stanch as 
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when built. a century ago. This firm makes a specialty. of pure 
etching zinc, and as dealers in such are well known to many 
patrons of THE INLAND PRINTER. 


Messrs. DiLtt & COLLINS, papermakers, of Philadelphia, 
have established a branch office at 156 Fifth avenue, New York 
City, under the management of Mr. O. B. Hastings. They 
manufacture paper of the highest grade and are also makers of 
chemical fiber and surface coaters. 

A DOUBLE-ROYAL flat bed printing press is desired by A. 
Chisman, Daily Times office, Dunedin, New Zealand. Mr. 
Chisman will be glad to receive catalogues from press manu- 
facturers with prices. Half-tone printing is the class of work 
for which the press is mainly to be used. 

THE Holyoke Envelope Company, Holyoke, Massachusetts, 
has advised the trade that Mr. Dudley A. Johnson, associated 
with it for the past year, has tendered his resignation and 
taken a position with another house ina different line of trade. 
The Holyoke Company has decided not to appoint a successor 
at present, but deal with the trade direct. 

Notice has been issued by the A. D. Farmer & Sons Type 
Founding Company, 163 Fifth avenue, Chicago, that the dam- 
age by fire to their main foundry in New York, on January 5, 
will not affect the Chicago branch materially in promptly filling 
orders. With the stock at present on hand, and with several 
machines running, the company is in position to take care of all 
business. 

ASIDE from subscribers regularly on the Chicago mail list 
and those purchasing copies at the news stands, many receive 
THE INLAND PRINTER each month from J. Robert Lewis, the 
authorized city agent, who commenced last June with less than 
fifty copies, and now faithfully distributes several hundred. A 
postal card to this office or a call by telephone (Main 555) will 
insure the regular delivery of the magazine. 

CHARLES WARDE TRAVER, who has returned from Munich, 
where he has been studying under Carl Marr for the past year, 
has made a hit with the New York publishers, and is very busy 
preparing cover designs for the spring numbers of some of the 
most prominent magazines. The April INLAND PRINTER design 
will be his work. Mr. Traver will make New York his home 
and has taken a pleasant studio on Fifth avenue, near Madison 
Square. 

Ow1ncG to poor health, Mr. Vercamp has withdrawn from 
the firm of Vercamp, Porter & Co., linotype printers at 296 
Dearborn street, and the firm name has been changed to Porter 
& Co., Mr. A. S. Porter being the principal member. It will 
continue to furnish special service in linotype slugs of a high- 
grade character, Mergenthaler book machines being employed 
entirely, which, of course, are better adapted to fine book and 
job work than the ordinary newspaper machine. 

EaRLy in January the trade was advised by a neatly printed 
circular that the Sigmund Ullman Company were ready for 
business, and that their new factories were in full running order 
to manufacture Ullman’s inks. A full-page advertisement in 
the January number of THE INLAND PRINTER also announced 
the same fact and fully explained concerning the status of the 
new firm. The office, warerooms and factory are at One Hun- 
dred and Forty-sixth street and Park avenue, New York City. 
Mr. Sigmund Ullman is the head of the new company, and is 
assisted by his son, James A. Ullman, formerly superintend- 
ent of the Jaenecke-Ullman Company’s factory in Newark. 

M. L. REDFIELD has been appointed western manager for 
Walter Scott & Co., manufacturers of printing machinery, 
Plainfield, New Jersey. Mr. Redfield’s headquarters will be at 
1115 Monadnock Block, Chicago, and his territory will include 
the country tributary.to that city. The company with which 


Mr. Redfield is now connected has made a number of very 
remarkable improvements in its machinery, and is putting on 
the market machines which embody improvements that make 
them exceedingly valuable. 


Mr. Redfield, whd was for some 
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years with Barnhart Brothers & Spindler, is well acquainted 
with the trade in the West, and thoroughly posted in the line 
of printing machinery, and will undoubtedly do well in his new 
position. | 

THE familiar mail pouch, the insignia of the Lake Shore 
& Michigan Southern Railway, embossed on wedding bristol, 
heralds the New Year greetings of Mr. E. J. McMahon, man- 
ager of the advertising department of that excellently equipped 
road. Mr. McMahon shows that he knows the value of words. 
He says what he wishes to say —and stops. Of such are good 
advertisers. Here is the model: 

That the year 1898 may prove a 
very successful and happy one 
for you, is the wish of 
Very Truly Yours, 
E. J. McMahon, 
Mgr. Advg. Dept. 

A. D. FARMER & Son, New York, successors to Farmer, 
Little & Co., were burned out January 5. Damage to building 
and stock estimated at $100,000; fully insured. Temporary 
offices have been established at 64 Gold street. Business will 
be continued at the old stand on Beekman street. The com- 
pany issued the following card to their patrons: 

63 & 65 BEEKMAN STREET, NEW YorRK, 
To Our PATRONS: 7th January, 1898. 
A serious fire has occurred at our foundry, but from our 
immense plant sufficient has been saved to enable us to supply 
all our customers with the usual promptness, and they may 
fully rely upon our giving to all their requirements immediate 
attention. Yours very truly, 
A. D. FARMER & SON TyPE FOUNDING Co. 

VENEZUELA is about to be invaded by the ubiquitous 
Yankee. The National Association of Manufacturers has 
established a warehouse in Caracas, where the machinery and 
products of American firms are to be placed on permanent 
exhibition. A special commissioner has been in that country 
for the past year making the necessary arrangements, and the 
first shipment of exhibits was made from New York on Decem- 
ber 14. Among the firms that have contracted for space we 
note manufacturers of addressographs, pencils, comptometers, 
cash registers, typewriters, etc. In several cases young men 
have been sent as representatives who will make use of the 
warehouse for the display of samples. It is said that the 
Government, newspapers and leading merchants of Venezuela 
have done all in their power to promote the enterprise. : 

C. M. STOEVER & Co., of Philadelphia, report business very 
good. They have divided up their business into departments, 
all in charge of young and enterprising managers, who are 
straining every nerve to make the respective departments pro- 
duce best results. The business of the firm has grown very 
much during the past year, and in consequence the entire office 
room on first floor is to be one general business office, while a 
large room on second floor is to be allotted to the financial 
manager, bookkeepers, private offices, etc. This will enable 
their large corps of salesmen to each have a desk and also give 
ample space to each manager of his department. The firm 
expects to largely increase its business during this year. They 
have recently purchased the entire stock of George Anthony & 
Co., consisting of flat writings, book, news and manila papers, 
all of which stock will be offered to the general public at greatly 
reduced prices. This stock will approximate upward of twenty 
carloads, and great bargains are necessarily in store for the 
consumer. 

Mr. F. W. Goupy, the designer of this month’s cover, 
examples of whose decorative work have already been shown 
in these pages, has had no art training, and has simply prac- 
ticed along this line at odd moments during the past two years 
in connection with his other work, which is that of bookkeeper. 
Having had no instructor, what he knows of designing has been 
obtained only by a study of good examples and by hard prac- 
tice. Mr. Goudy’s work has found some favor with the Amer- 


ican Type Founders’ Company, and he has sold this concern 
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designs for type and borders which will be brought ‘out soon, 
He has just finished two complete sets of initial letters for the 
same company, and has other work in progress. His judgment 
in regard to form and proportion in lettering is good, his 
decorative designs well worked out, and his acquaintance with 
the printing business enables him to offer nothing but thor- 
oughly practical designs. Mr. Goudy’s drawing has shown 
great improvement since he first began, and it is safe to say 
that he will be heard from later with examples that will show 
even more progress. 


THE efficiency of the staft of the well-known MacKellar, 
Smiths & Jordan Branch of the American Type Founders’ 
Company has been 
strengthened by the ac- 
cession of William A. 
Porter, who was manager 
for R. W. Hartnett & 
Brothers, also of Phila- 
delphia, up to the time of 
his engagement by Man- 
ager KE. P. “Suter.” “Mr. 
Portcr has a practical 
knowledge of printing, 
acquired before entering 
the employ of R. W. Hart- 
nett & Brothers in 1885, 
since which time he has 
been justly rated one of 
the ablest and most suc- 
cessful salesman of print- 
ers’ supplies of all kinds 
in Philadelphia. Mr. 
Porter carries with him 
to his new field of labor 
the best wishes and hearty support of a large number of busi- 
ness acquaintances. He was born in Shamokin, Pennsylvania, 
April 26, 1860. 


TRADE with Venezuela and other American countries will 
be materially aided if the parcel post treaty which is being 
advocated by Frank B. Loomis, minister to Venezuela, is 
ratified. The people of the United States may then send to 
Venezuela through the ordinary mails packages of merchandise 
not exceeding twelve pounds in weight at the rate of 11 cents a 
pound. This is particularly important to the merchants of New 
York, Philadelphia and other eastern cities, who might easily 
work up a lucrative retail trade with Venezuela, and fill orders 
by mail, as is now done under our domestic fourth-class postal 
system. All of the large mercantile establishments in New 
York, Philadelphia, Chicago and other cities, says the Chicago 
Record, now have departments which carry on trade by mail. 
People in the country order from samples and send postal notes 
or checks in payment. In England, France and Germany this 
is carried on to a much greater extent. The British postal 
service handles twenty times as many packages of merchandise 
as that of the United States, and Great Britain has parcel post 
treaties with nearly all the civilized countries of the globe. The 
new arrangement will be exceedingly useful also for transmitting 
samples from manufacturers, wholesale houses and commission 
merchants in the United States to importers in Venezuela. At 
present no package of merchandise, however small, can be sent 
through the mails to Venezuela or any other South American 
country without first obtaining a consular invoice, which costs 
$4, and then the package must be sent by express on the 
steamer, which is expensive and attended with a great deal of 
risk. The steamship people hate to be bothered with small 
packages, and make their rates high for the purpose of discour- 
aging that sort of traffic. No package of any size containing 
samples or merchandise can now be sent to Venezuela or any 
of the other southern countries for less than $7 or $8, whereas 
when the proposed treaty is in force a suit of clothes or a dress 
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or a package of any sort of merchandise that weighs less than 
twelve pounds can be sent at the rate of 11 cents a pound. Mr. 
Loomis having started the ball rolling, the United States minis- 
ters in other countries will be instructed to negotiate similar 
treaties. 





A QUICK ENGRAVING PROCESS. 
E give below an example of a plate made by a process 
which enables proprietors of country papers to produce 
illustrations in a rapid and quite satisfactory manner. 
It is the invention of Mr. Conger, of Linneus, Missouri. The 
plates are furnished with a prepared surface having the appear- 
ance of a half-tone screen, but are perfectly smooth until the 
etching is done. The drawing is made directly on the zinc with 
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a specially prepared ink, and the plate immediately placed in a 
bath“composed of a weak solution of nitric acid, which etches 
it sufficiently in five minutes to make a plate similar to the one 
herewith presented. While this work will in no way interfere 
with the regular engraving business, it is of advantage for small 
country papers who desire to illustrate some special event and 
have not time to send to the larger cities for plates. Mr. 
O’Shaughnessey, of the Chicago Record, did the work on this 
example, which was his first attempt in this class of work. 





ONE cannot tell another how to advertise, but one may be 
able to tell which road has the most mudholes, and where they 
serve the best meals. 
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BUSINESS . NOTICES. 


This department is designed exclusively for business announcements 
of advertisers and for descriptions of articles, machinery and products 
recently introduced for the use of printers and the printing trades. 
Statements published herein do not necessarily voice the opinion of 
this journal. 














ATTENTION is called to the advertisement of A. A. Kantor, 
manufacturer of envelopes, 194 William street; New York. He. 
makes a specialty of envelopes and can furnish them at bottom ° 
prices. 

THE Chicago Photo-Engraving Company is the oldest 
process house in Chicago, has always kept pace with the times, 
and is prepared today to give the best results in all lines of 
printing plates. 79-81 Fifth avenue, Chicago. 


THE J. W. Butler Paper Company has just installed one of 
the new 50-inch automatic Brown & Carver paper cutters, 
furnished through Mr. J. M. Ives, the Western agent of the 
Oswego Machine Works, manufacturers of that well-known 
cutter, 





HOW CAN YOU GET ALONG WITHOUT THESE? 

Reducing glass, 3-inch, in metal frame, with handle, for 
ascertaining hew far an engraving or drawing may be reduced 
with safety, and for ascertaining the effect which will be given 
by reductions of all kinds, $1.50 net. Magnifying glass, 3-inch, 
metal frame, with handle, indispensable to every careful printer, 
$1.65 net. Printers’ dividers, for laying out margins, fixing 
gauges, imposing plate forms; a great time saver and mistake 
preventer; 85 cents net. For sale at all branches of the 
American Type Founders’ Company. 





IMPROVED HAND PRESS. 

A new hand press, called the Improved, for use in printing 
offices and medium and small process engraving plants, has 
just been brought out by the manufacturers (of the Reliance 
half-tone press), Paul Shniedewend & Co., Chicago. The 
Improved press differs from the Reliance in this much, it 
being a less expensive press, and will come within the reach 
of all, two sizes being made. The manufacturers guarantee 
that a proof of a solid type form, full size of the platen, giving 
an even, sharp impression, without preparing the form by over- 
laying, can be made on this press, and also first-class proofs of 
half-tones can be made on them to a good extent. This press 
will be especially useful to printers where first-class proofs are 
required of type forms mixed with half-tone cuts, as the half- 
tones will show up as well as if made ready on a job or cylinder 
press. Illustration and a more complete description will appear 
in a later number of THE INLAND PRINTER. 





THE DEXTER FOLDER. 

The Dexter Folder Company illustrate in their advertise- 
ment in this number another of the most successful machines 
now added to their already long list, ‘‘The Dexter Jobbing 
Point-Feed Book Folder.’’ This machine can also be fed to 
guides and is equipped with all the latest improvements. The 
adjustments’ are extremely simple and the changing from one 
size to anothér is only a matter of a few minutes, and in chang- 
ing from three or four fold work to two-fold or eight-page work 
is but a question of half a minute. One advantageous improve- 
ment is the delivery at the second fold, which enables eight- 
page sheets to be folded from the smallest to the largest sizes 
of the machine, instead of the old ‘‘tipping in’’ arrangement 
which only permitted half of the largest sheet to be folded into 
eight pages. A perforating attachment is also supplied for pre- 
venting buckling or wrinkling on heavy glazed or calendered 
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paper. This attachment is indispensable on that class of work. 
This machine is by far the most profitable one for a jobbing 
plant, being adapted for the greatest variety of book and pam- 
phlet work over that of any other style machine. 





DWIGHT BROTHERS PAPER COMPANY, 

Dwight Brothers Paper Company have just taken quarters 
at 61 and 63 Plymouth place, Chicago, occupying the entire 
building. They carry a complete line of paper, cardboard, 
envelopes, etc., making a specialty of the finer grades of book 
papers. They also handle, and will continue to make a spe- 
cialty of the celebrated ‘‘ American’? enameled book paper, 
which became so well known during the time it was pushed by 
the old American Paper Company. The quality of this paper 
will be sustained, and the new house be able to furnish it in any 
quantity and on the shortest notice. The advertisement of this 
firm appears upon another page of this issue. 





A RELIABLE INK SPECIMEN BOOK. 
The Specimen Printing Department of the American Type 
Founders’ Company has just completed a beautiful ink speci- 
men book showing over one hundred and forty different colors 
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features are noticeable: Saving of 50 per cent in room, as caps 
and lower case are together. The lay of both caps and lower 
case are the same. Only one case to shift when making a 
change. Having a slat slightly raised as a projection to place 
a ‘“‘stick’’ or hold the copy. Bringing the e box nearer the 
hand. No reaching up to the cap case. All spaces and quads 
being nearest the hand, and many others. It is the invention of 
Mr. W. N. Clapp, a New York printer, and will doubtless have 
a large sale. We learn that the F. Wesel Manufacturing Com- 
pany has recently been appointed New York representative of 
Barnhart Brothers & Spindler, type founders, of Chicago. 





THE NEW WETTER NUMBERING MACHINE. 

On page 684 appears an advertisement of the newest num- 
bering machine, manufactured by Joseph Wetter & Co., Brook- 
lyn, New York, which is so far ahead of the other machines 
made by that company that the manufacturers claim they have 
now reached perfection. The illustration accompanying the 
advertisement will give readers an excellent idea of the device, 
which in some respects is remarkable, as it has no plunger, no 
‘*No.,’’ no friskets and no periods. It numbers consecutively 
from one to one million without attachments of any kind and 





FACTORIES IN WHICH ALBERT NATHAN & Co's PRINTING INKS ARE MADE, 


of printing inks and bronze powders supplied by Albert 
Nathan & Co. These inks are made in Germany, but the firm 
has a plant in New York for the convenience of its general 
selling agent in matching colors and supplying inks for special 
purposes. This is a particularly valuable book, because it is 
printed with the inks such as are in stock and for sale at all 
branches of the big type company, and the results are such as 
every printer can obtain for himself if he uses the Nathan inks. 
Every specimen is the result of a single impression only; no 
manipulation of colors was permitted; if an ink developed any 
defects it was rejected. Special attention was given to working 
qualities as well as color, and the inks are shown on appropriate 
papers. The result is a most valuable guide to the printer who 
has to select colors. The cover design is after a design by 
Will H. Bradley. The inside plates are by Fleming and Binner, 
with half-tones by the Gill Engraving Company and Crosscup & 
West. Obtainable from the nearest branch of the American 
Type Founders’ Company. Attention is directed to the two- 
page ink advertisement in another part of this magazine. 





A NEW TYPE CASE. 

The F. Wesel Manufacturing Company, ever solicitous of 
the interests of the printers, have succeeded in securing a type 
case that must appeal to all whose attention is called to it. 
Like many other good things which this enterprising firm has 
launched upon the market, it is christened the ‘‘ Success,’’ and 
will doubtless well merit the name. Space will not allow us to 


enumerate all the good points of this case, but the following 


with no possibility of any break in the consecutive count. It 
can be used for numbering any printed matter desired, and its 
small size makes it very convenient for placing in forms where 
space is scarce. The reputation of the Wetter Company is 
such that purchasers can rest assured that no machine turned 
out by them will prove anything but every way satisfactory. 
Their newest machine will no doubt meet with immediate suc- 
cess, as have all others preceding it. If you need anything 
that pertains to numbering machinery, remember that this firm 
makes a specialty of this, and you will make no mistake in 
selecting goods of their manufacture. Full particulars of this 
wonderful bit of mechanism can be obtained on application to 
the manufacturers. 





THE CAMPBELL “CHRISTMAS GREETING.” 


It is doubtless discouraging to photographers who for years 
have been striving to reproduce the colors of nature with their 
cameras to witness the success attained in this direction by the 
printers. With the advent of the half-tones the three-color 
process was evolved, and this gave an impetus to producing 
natural colors, which called into action all the inventive minds 
among the press manufacturers for a press with the greatest 
ink distribution, delicate impressional power and of absolute 
register. Numerous presses claiming to possess these points of 
merit have been placed upon the market, but it has undoubt- 
edly fallen to the lot of the Campbell Printing Press Company, 
in its construction of the ‘‘ Century,’’ to be the fortunate firm 
to finally produce a press which has all the essential qualities 























for this class of work. No further proof could be required by 
any printer, however particular or conservative in this respect, 
than the handsomely executed ‘‘ Christmas Greeting’? which 
this firm has been distributing during the holidays. The work 


























was done by the Bartlett Company, and consists of two large 
half-tone productions on a single sheet, one in three-color and 
the other in black. Here the delicacy of impression, the 
smoothness of inking and the absolute precision of register 
combined gives an effect which makes it an acknowledged 
work of art. In view of the perfection with which machinery 
must be built to produce such beautiful work, it is but natural 
that the Campbell Company are enthusiastic over their success, 
and are anxious that every printer shall avail himself of the 
process which they have discovered and which they have 
placed at his disposal. 





EVERY PRINTER NEEDS ONE. 


The illustration herewith gives a good idea of one of the 
best and most useful tools ever invented for the printing office 
and pressroom. It is called the Challenge Type-High Machine, 
and the special object of the invention is to enable the printer 
to make cuts or electrotypes exactly true and even. Plates that 
are mounted on wood are liable to become warped or higher 
than type. It will readily be seen by reference to the cut that 
the electro or block is placed face downward on a galley and 
passed through the machine; the planer, which carries a special 
double hand-cut file, is moved back and forth over the cut until 





it comes out the correct height. The plane is also used for 
squaring such blocks as may be out of true. The machine is 
not an experiment. Many first-class printers testify to its utility. 
One says, ‘‘ You could not buy it back at any price; it saved its 
cost in one week.’’ Another says, ‘‘ We use it every day, and 
now can’t keep house without it.’’ ‘‘ We consider the cost but 
a trifle when compared with its usefulness.’ It is made by the 
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Challenge Machinery Company, Chicago, and is for sale by all 
type founders and dealers. Write for descriptive circular and 
further particulars. 





DISFIGURING FIGURE WORK. 

Many jobs and ads. are botched by using wrong font frac- 
tions. Very often this is unavoidable, but a glance at our 
Specimen Book will show a variety of job face accents which 
makes botch work inexcusable. We have just added De Vinne 


J+ Heitz 3G4 4 
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Fractions, all sizes from 6 to 24 point, inclusive, at 50 cents per 
font; De Vinne Condensed and. Quentell Fractions, all sizes 
from 6 to 24 point, at 50 cents, and 30 and 36 point at 75 cents 
per font. Send orders to nearest branch of the American Type 
Founders’ Company. 





PREMO CAMERAS, 

These popular cameras are made in so many different styles 
that it would be impossible to tell all about them here. The 
makers have, how- 
ever, prepared a 
beautifully illustrated 
catalogue that they 
would be glad to mail 
to anyone interested, 
upon request. A let- 
ter to the Rochester 
Optical Company, 25 
South street, Roches- 
ter, New York, will be 
promptly answered. 
The ‘‘ Premo’”’ cameras have the finish, the late improvements, 
the lenses, the workmanship to make them exceedingly popu- 
lar, and the large sales fully attest their many good qualities. 








AN INDESTRUCTIBLE BLANK BOOK COVER. 


The first practical improvement in a blank book cover in 
many years has lately been invented by Mr. Tony Faifer, super- 
intendent of the binding department of The Henry O. Shepard 
Company, Chicago. It comprises many features heretofore 
unknown in blank book making. In order to produce a first- 
class blank book it has always been considered necessary to get 
the best of linen thread for sewing. With this book, sewing is 
entirely done away with. The next requisite in making a book 
by the old method was to buy the very best glue to apply to the 
back. No glue is required for the new book. Tar board was 
also needed in making the book the other way. In Mr. Faifer’s 
invention this is entirely discarded. Leather and paste were 
also articles much needed in making books on the old plan, but 
in the invention under consideration these materials also are 
entirely unnecessary. When all the above materials are dis- 
carded, one would naturally suppose that the blank book 
maker’s occupation would be gone, and it might as well be 
when the price at which blank books have been made in the 
last few years is considered. There is so little profit in the 
work at present that it is a wonder how those in the business 
make a living out of it. Prices are lower today than they ever 


have been, notwithstanding the fact that leather has advanced 
fifteen per cent in the past year, to say nothing of other mate- 
rials which enter into the manufacture of the books, which have 
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also appreciated in price, although not to such a great extent, 
perhaps, as leather. Blank books should cost more instead of 
less than some years ago, if their makers desire to make any 
profit at all. It is strange that blank book makers do not take 
into consideration the added expense they are put to in manu- 
facturing at the present day, and make their charges for work 
in accordance therewith, instead of cutting prices as is being 
done every day. It is said that an eight-quire plain country 
record, medium size, bound in county record style, extra hubs, 
with fronts; was considered cheap at $13 eight years ago. A 
book of this kind can today be bought for $9.50, although the 
price of all materials used in the manufacture is much higher, 
and labor is no cheaper. The actual cost of a record, as above 
mentioned, is about $8.70 net, in Chicago. Can the manufac- 
turer make any money at this rate? The time, therefore, seems 
to be ripe for a radical change in blank book making, and it is 
the opinion of many who are in position to judge, that the 
‘‘loose-leaf system ’’ of accounting opens the way and bids fair 
to be adopted by all blank book users. No book made in this 
style has more advantages than the ‘‘ Indestructible Blank Book 
Cover”’ invented by Mr. Faifer, which is guaranteed to last a 
lifetime, and is especially adaptable to this system. Full infor- 
mation concerning it can be had by addressing the inventor. 





SOMETHING TO BE PROUD OF. 

Sixty-eight years is a longer time than most men are privi- 
leged to look back upon, and yet that is just the length of the 
business career of Mr. Loring Coes. It was in 1830 that he 
established, at Worcester, Massachusetts, the manufacturing 
business that is now so well known for its 
superior products in the line of machine 
knives. And yet today Mr. Loring Coes is 
to be found in the offices and workrooms of 
his plant, actively engaged in the details of 
management and lending his valuable advice 
wherever it will promote improvements in 
processes of manufacture. In addition to 
the satisfaction of surveying upon a life- 
time of usefulness and of success in busi- 
ness, Mr. Coes enjoys the proud title of 
great-grandfather. The 
young man who is to 
furnish the trade with 
micro-ground knives in 
the latter part of the 
twentieth century ap- 
pears in our illustration. 
His outfit indicates a 
readiness to do business 
that may well make his 
parental “predecessors 
apprehensive for their 
tenure of office. One 
of the results of this continuity of management in the hands of 
one family over so long a period is to be seen in the perfection 
attained in the manufacture of the Coes knives. Many thousands 
of dollars have been expended in experiments with materials. 
Today sixty-five per cent more steel than in the old knives 
enters into the cutting edge of the Loring Coes knives. Then 
again, a Swedish Siemens-Martin steel is used for backing, in 
place of the old-fashioned iron or Bessemer steel, which was so 
springy that it ran off or sprung away in heavy cuts. The hard- 
ening is performed by a patent thermostatic process. All this 
care assures a stiffness, temper and durability of edge that can- 
not possibly be obtained by the ordinary methods of manu- 
facture. The micro-ground surface is secured by special 








finishing tools of phenomenal accuracy. Bearing these facts 
in mind, it is little wonder that the popularity of the knives in 
the paper, printing and bookbinding trades has grown apace. 
In fact, the output of the firm has been doubled in the last 
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decade, and for seven years past, in spite of universal business 
depression, it has been necessary to run steadily on overtime 
work. 





NEW LIGHT UPON THE MOST INTERESTING OF 
SUBJECTS. 


‘‘There are books, and there are books, but we have just 
finished the examination of one which deserves more than 
a mere passing mention, for within its ample covers a number 
of the greatest scholars of England, Germany, and of our own 
land, give to the world the result of their scientific research and 
earnest logical thought upon that most interesting of all sub- 
jects, the world’s history —for centuries of time its only his- 
tory — as found in the Bible; and that Bible’s message to the 
world. 

‘‘This is an age of investigation; dogmatic assertion is not 
argument, nor is dumb acceptance a real belief. There is a 
better hope for the earnest, sincere doubter, though in error, 
than for the careless, unreflecting conformist. While on this 
earth we can only strive for truth. Its profoundest volumes 
are alike beyond earthiy vision and mortal reason. But the 
love of knowledge is heaven-sent, and in ‘ The People’s Bible 
History’ this spirit of the dawning twentieth century is frankly 
met and without pharisaical repulse. And what a splendid 
array of mighty minds illume these pages with their best 
thought ! 

“The Rt. Hon, William Ewart Gladstone points with the 
unerring finger of logical deduction over the wide fields of 
sacred and secular history. The Rt. Rev. Dean Farrar, of Can- 
terbury, brings to bear the light of scholarly research upon the 
Hebrew account of the creation, as compared with the writings 
of other ancient nations. A celebrated professor of Queen’s 
College, Oxford, who has devoted his life to the study of the 
disentombed ruins, tablets and records of prehistoric peoples, 
shows the origin, connection and historical value of the more 
ancient sacred scriptures. The Rev. Dr. Edward Everett Hale, 
of Boston, turns the searchlight of contemporaneous history 
and archzology upon those, so-called, ‘Four Silent Centuries,’ 
between the old era and the new. 

‘“Thus do seventeen of this century’s authorities contribute, 
in as many sections, the treasures of archzology, history, 
science, and philosophy to this volume, and so, with missing 
data supplied, important statements verified, great truths 
upheld, and the whole arranged in consecutive order, mankind 
has, for the first time, a Bible History (zo¢ a mere commentary, 
but a consecutive and complete history), at once convenient, 
comprehensive, interesting and accurate. The origin, the pres- 
ervation, the unification of the different books of the Bible are 
made plain and their message to mankind is presented in the 
light of collateral truths. 

‘‘For instance, it is a satisfaction to read of tlie *‘ Moabite 
Stone,’ whose thousand graven words speak like a far-echoing 
voice from the dim past, telling clearly a story of persons who 
‘once upon a time’-lived--their little lives here on this round 
earth, which was the all-important sphere to them, 2,800 years 
ago. Their record of the Moabitish rebellion against the 
Kingdom of Judah corroborates the Biblical account, and ’tis 
an added pleasure to find in the volume before us a full-page 
photograph of that silent, faithful witness, the original of 
which is now in possession of the French Government. A 
map showing the site of the ancient city where this stone was 
recently found, completes the realism of the impression. 

“‘The book is vivified with abundant illustrations. These 
are from photographs of historical localities as they appear 
today, or of important actors in those life dramas, as they are 
painted by the great masters. Its maps are newly revised and 
accurate. A most thorough and conveniently arranged index 
adds to the ready usefulness of the work. 

‘In the midst of a rich harvest of clover blossoms and vio- 
lets it would seem ill-humored to cavil at the occasional nettle. 























If Dean Farrar is here and there a bit technical, we can over- 
look this, when so much of his abundant wisdom is plainly and 
beautifully expressed. If the rhetoric of Doctor Gunsaulus’ 
easy-flowing, well-balanced sentences is now and again a trifle 
brilliant, surely this were better than to restrain too much this 
most beautiful characteristic of his scholarly style. In fact, the 
charm and value of this work lie in this, that the laboriously 
acquired and carefully adjudged knowledge of the scholar is 
found side by side with the more intuitive perceptions and 
spontaneous utterance of inspired genius, and each, where 
these special attributes are most valuable. 

‘“¢The People’s Bible History’ has been called a ‘revela- 
tion revealed’; a book that must inevitably become an integral 
part of every library, old and new. It must interest alike the 
teacher and the student, the believer and the doubter. 

“There is a fearless fairness about it that commends it to 
every sincere searcher for truth.”,—Zvening Lamp. 

It is a pleasure to announce that the work above referred to 
can now be obtained at all book stores and booksellers gener- 
ally, or will be mailed or expressed prepaid direct by the pub- 
lisher, Henry O. Shepard, 212-214 Monroe street, Chicago, from 
whom all information can be obtained. If you cannot find it 
on sale at your store, advise him and full particulars will be 
sent. See advertisements on pages 706 and 707, which will give 
you a good idea of the scope of this grand work. 





THE BRITTON PRINTING COMPANY, CLEVELAND. 

A revolution in the printing business. So it may be termed, 
and properly, in the case of The Britton Printing Company, of 
Cleveland, Ohio. The strides of progress made by this firm 
during: the past five years have been phenomenal. It has only 
been this number of years ago when the reorganization ofthe 
old firm of the Clark-Britton Printing Company took place, the 




















new and present firm adopting the name of The Britton Printing 
Company, and since which time the onward march has been one 
of steady progress and improvement, and today this firm is one 
of the foremost in the printing and stationery business in Cleve- 
land. 


We give herewith a view of their present new quarters 
5-8 
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on Erie street, a building especially erected by them and 
adapted to their line of work, having large free floor area and 
an abundance of light. 

The work of this firm has attracted wide attention, owing to 
its superiority, and it may be stated that there are few, if any, 
firms doing a finer and a better class of work. Their printing 
is restricted almost entirely to fine half-tone printing and color- 
work, and the fact that they have been running their plant 
night and day for the past two months in order to keep up with 
their work, with sufficient orders on hand to run at full capacity 
for the next two months, would indicate that their work is 
being appreciated in a substantial manner. The addition of a 
new press, just being erected, still further increases their press- 
room facilities. Their plant today is the most complete in 
every department of any printing house outside of New York 
or Chicago, the machinery all being driven by direct-connected 
motors, placing the cost of production at a minimum and insur- 
ing cleanliness, an important factor in the production of high- 
grade printing. 

The management of the business is under the direct charge 
of Mr. E. F. Hamm, the secretary and manager of the com- 
pany, who has held the same position since the reorganization 
of the firm, who is an energetic business man with the neces- 
sary push and ambition to be in the foremost rank. The print- 
ing department is under the supervision of Mr. James E. Doyle, 
with Mr. W. E. Bicknell in charge of the stationery and office 
supply department. The success of this firm lies in the fact 
that there are willing hands always ready to please and to 
grasp opportunities when offered. We predict for them further 
success, and wish them an abundance of prosperity. 





WANT ADVERTISEMENTS. 


We will receive want advertisements for THE INLAND PRINTER at a 
price of 25 cents per line for the ‘‘Situations Wanted” department or 40 
cents per line under any of the other headings. Ten words counted to the 
line. Price invariably the same whether one or more insertions are taken, 
and cash to accompany the order. The magazine is issued promptly on the 
1st of each month, ae f no want advertisements for any issue can be received 
later than the 23d of the month preceding. Answers can be sent in our care, 
if desired. All letters received will be promptly forwarded to parties for 
whom intended without extra charge. No advertisement of less than two 
lines eer: 





AT AUCTION. 
FOR SALE, AT AUCTION —On Monday, March 21, at 12 


o'clock M., one newspaper press, one book press, one card press, and 
various pieces and patterns, the property of The American Printing Press 
Company, now on fourth floor, 33 to 43 Gold street, New York City, will be 
sold at above address to meet charges and expenses. 











BOOKS. 


ARHART COLOR PRINTER—Never been used ; 
$10, will sell for $7 F.O. B. EU G ENE C. CASE, Benzonia, Mich. 


MBOSSING FROM ZINC PLATES, by nm .. Melton, a 

concise treatise of 12 pages on embossing on platen presses. We have a 

few copies of this pamphlet which we will fooe pours on receipt of 10 
cents. Former price $1. THE INLAND PRINTER CO., Chicago. 





cost 





OR SAL E — 200 copies of ‘‘ The Life of Christopher Colum- 

bus,”’ by Edward Everett Hale, D.D., Boston, Massachusetts. Suitable 

for clubbing. Cloth, 16mo, 320 pages; ge $1. Will sell for 25 cents a copy 
in lots of fifty. ‘“F 28,” INLAND PRINTER 


ET THE EMBOSSER’S GUIDE and emboss it yourself. 
It tells you all about embossing ; three different ways of doing it. How 
to make embossing composition at 10 cents a pound. Contains very valuable 
ink recipes, color schemes, etc. Every printer who is a printer should have 
one. Send today. Price, $1.50. MACHRIS EMBOSSING & MFG. CO., 
Kokomo, Indiana. 
RINTERS’ Book of Recipes contains zinc etching, stereo- 
typing, chalk plate, gold-leaf printing, printers’ rollers, how to work 
half-tones and three-color half-tones, and twenty-five other valuable reci 
Price, 50 cents. Satisfaction guaranteed. E. W. SWARTZ, Goshen, Ind. 


RINTERS, Do you understand the value of knowing how 

to manufacture all kinds of printing and lithographic ink and their var- 

nishes? Mail money order for $3 and secure copy of book that will teach you. 
GEORGE W. SMALL & CO., 1921 Kinney avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


RINTERS’ TRADE SECRETS.— Directions for photo- 
engraving, zinc etching, coating chalk plates, simple tint grounds, 
embossing, mixing colors, inkoleum, printers’ varnish, padding glues, and 
many other valuable recipes. Illustrated. 50 cents. Table of contents for 
stamp. A. GAINES, Mendon, Mich. 
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BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES. 





THE INLAND PRINTER. 


SITUATIONS WANTED. 





FOR SALE—A job printing office and book bindery in 
Iowa. Good opening for paper. Price, $3,500; half cash, balance on 
time. ‘‘ F 228,’ INLAND PRINTER. 


FOR SALE — A small show printing plant, now doing a nice 
business. An excellent chance fora practical man to get rich. ‘‘ F 243,” 
INLAND PRINTER. 


Or SALE—A well-equipped country newspaper and job 
office (circulation 800) in best town in Northwest; $1,500; part cash 
‘* F 201,’” INLAND PRINTER. 








and time; good reasons for selling. 


FOR SALE — Finely equipped job plant in Indiana gas belt. 
Cylinder press, two jobbers, good engine, paper cutter and plenty of 
type faces. Will sell cheap for cash. Great bargain. Don’t write unless you 
mean business. Good reasons for selling. Jobwork averages $175 per 
month. Further information of interest can be had by addressing ‘‘ F 230,” 
INLAND PRINTER. 


Pek SALE— One-third interest in printing business, with 


position as manager ; $1,000; snap. ‘‘ F 204,” INLAND PRINTER. 











FOR SALE — Plant and good will of large photo-engraving 

establishment in New York City; doing a lucrative business; fully 
equipped for doing all classes of illustrative work. Address INLAND 
PRINTER, 150 Nassau street, New York City. 


OR SALE — Sixteen-year-old Republican Weekly and Job 
Office, paying $1,500 annually, in populous Republican county; town 

has 1,000 population, bank, waterworks, liberal advertisers, fine residences ; 
sold,twice_for $1,000 — $750 if taken this month. ‘ F 253,” INLAND PRINTER. 


OR SALE — Small, well-equipped bindery, with good run 


of business. Price low and terms easy. ‘‘ F 229,” INLAND PRINTER. 


FoR SALE—U. S. Patent 584,994— extension furniture for 
printers — easily set to picas at will of compositor; saves compositor's 
time, office room and cost of material; secures accuracy of blank space and 
increases profits on all classes of work. Will sell outright or on royalty 
basis. Address WILLIAM E. ELA, 20 Wheatland street, Somerville, Mass. 


OB PRINTING OFFICE FOR SALE —In hustling, bustling 

city of 16,000, in central part of New York State. Everything modern. 

Excellent trade. Cheap for cash. Other pursuits. ‘ F 234,” INLAND 
PRINTER. 


JYARTNER WANTED, in established Sunday paper; city of 
40,000; young man who is a printer and editor preferred. ‘‘ F 219,” 
INLAND PRINTER. 


RINTER, binder, or financial man, to take interest in an 

up-to-date printing, ruling and blank book manufacturing plant. Has 

doubled in three years. Located in live business center of 50,000. No oppo- 
sition. Party must have $7,500. ‘‘ F 246,’’ INLAND PRINTER. 


O PUBLISHERS—I have for sale the new plates and 
about 1,600 completed copies of a book of nearly 600 pages, two volumes 
bound in one, which has never yet been placed on the market. The book is 
similar in scope to the well-known “ Black Beauty,” but relates to the dog, 
and should have a large sale if properly pushed. Reason for selling—am 
out of the publishing business. It will pay you to investigate this. ‘‘ F 27,” 
INLAND PRINTER. 


YPE FOUNDRY FOR SALE OR TO LEASE — An oppor- 
tunity to engage in the type founding business is offered in the Cali- 
fornia Type Foundry, San Francisco, which is for sale or to lease. The 
business was established by the late Jerome B. Painter in 1866, and within 
the past two years has been developed toa considerable degree. Matrices 
for new faces, among which are Ronaldson Old Style, De Vinne, Jenson Old 
Style, etc., have been added. The present pt nya have other interests 
demanding all their time and attention, and the type foundry will be sold 
cheap. An excellent opportunity is offered to secure a business already estab- 
lished and its good will, which is valuable, at much less than cost. 


ANTED — Partner with $1,500 to take interest in weekly 
paper; good location. ‘‘ F 256,” INLAND PRINTER. 


$1 10 cash buys a Specialty Electrotype Foundry (mail busi- 
j ness). Trade established and rapidly increasing — $10 to $20 per 
week. ‘‘ F 216,” INLAND PRINTER. 
































FOR SALE. 


CAMPBELL PONY, 20 by 26, in good condition, sold at a 
bargain. Address W. F. WEBER, Fond du Lac, Wisconsin. 








FOR SALE — Router, trimmer, circular saw, Daniels planer, 
dovetailer, buffer, drill, with countershafts, belting, and all tools, war- 
ranted in good working order and condition. Correspondence invited. 
RACINE & BROWNELL, 350 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


For SALE—Two Thorne typesetting machines; latest 

improvements, good as new; together with 3,500 pounds new type and 
complete plant ; will sell on easy terms or trade for first-class cylinder press. 
Address, *‘ BROWNE,” 94 Washington street, Chicago, IIl 











HELP WANTED. 
VW/ANTED—A thoroughly first-class stone man (union); 


one experienced in color register work. Must also bea first-class job 
Steady work. THE CARSON-HARPER CO., Denver, Colo. 





printer. 


W ANTED — Traveling men who visit printers to handle our 
new Patent Gauge Pins asa side line. They take up very little room, 
Just what they want. J. W. EGGLESTON, 27 South 





and they sell on sight. 


Fourth street, Minneapolis, Minn. 


A FIRST-CLASS make-up, lock-up and all-round printer 


desires steady situation. ‘‘ F 217,” INLAND PRINTER. 





A GENTLEMAN of unquestioned executive ability, with 
twenty-five years’ practical experience in printing, lithographing and 
blank book making in some of the largest establishments in the country, who 
believes in giving the strictest attention to every detail, is desirous of making 
a change, and would like to correspond with some large printing establish- 
ment, requiring the services of a thoroughly reliable business manager or 
superintendent. Can invest some money if business is satisfactory. Address 
= March 10, SAMUEL J. WHITTEN, 273-281 St. Clair street, Cleveland, 
io. 


ALL ROUN D newspaper artist desires position ; chalk plates 
or pen and ink; cartoons, portraits, etc.; moderate salary. ‘‘ F 241,” 
INLAND PRINTER. 








No. 1 PRESSMAN, non-union ; can do any class of work, 
including three-color process, or take charge; no objection to country. 
‘* F 220,” INLAND PRINTER. 


A PRACTICAL PRINTER, possessing good executive 
ability, competent to estimate, and thoroughly conversant with all 
details pertaining to the manufacture of a book or ma 
position as manager or superintendent. Reference furnished. 
INLAND PRINTER. 


THOROUGH, practical half-tone and line photographer, 
with best of reference, strictly reliable and competent to take charge 
of plant, will be open for position February 1. ‘‘ F 242,’’ INLAND PRINTER. 





zine, desires 
“F214,” 











OOKBINDER — Forwarder, finisher and ruler; understands 
estimating; can take charge of bindery; sixteen years’ experience. 
‘* F 205,” INLAND PRINTER. 


YLINDER PRESSMAN wants situation. 
and capable of doing first-class work. Good references. 
INLAND PRINTER. 


OB COMPOSITOR with nine years’ experience in New York 
city and country offices, and experienced in management, presswork, 
stonework, etc., desires situation in well-equipped office. Best references. 
“* F 231,”? INLAND PRINTER. 
INOTYPE OPERATOR-MACHINIST wants situation. Ar 
references. Can erect machines. WM. BALLARD, 29 Smith place, 
Columbus, Ohio. 


POSITION as general forwarder and casemaker. Can give 


reference as to sobriety and workmanship. ‘“ F 233,’’ INLAND PRINTER. 





Strictly sober, 
29a," 











GITUATION WANTED — By a first-class cylinder pressman; 
fifteen years experience; No.1 on catalogue and half-tone work; coun- 
try office preferred ; can give good reference. ‘‘ F 202,’ INLAND PRINTER. 
UPERINTENDENT—Ar man, understanding all branches 
=" of the printing business, open for engagement. ‘‘F 235,” INLAND 
RINTER. 


P-TO-DATE PRINTER wants situation. Young man with 


ten years’ experience. Strictly sober. ‘‘ F 245,’’ INLAND PRINTER. 


VVJANTED — By a practical newspaper printer, situation as 
foreman, make-up, ad. man or Thorne machine operator; sober, 
steady, reliable, union man; has situation at present, but desires to change ; 
of machine job, can furnish justifier and attendant. ‘‘F 203,’’ INLAND 
RINTER. 


ANTED — By up-to-date artist and designer, who is also a 

practical printer, position with high-class printing and publishing 

house, in North or East. Best references. Correspondence solicited. 
“* F 238,’ INLAND PRINTER. 


ANTED— Position as foreman in country office, or all- 
round jobwork. Experienced. ‘ F 236,” INLAND PRINTER. 























MISCELLANEOUS. 
ARON DIED BEFORE THE HALLETT PROCESS 


_ was invented, The process isn’t a ‘“‘blurrer,’’ but imitates perfectly 
genuine typewritten letters, having cloth effect. Protected by foundation 
patents. Exclusive perpetual rights granted. A. HALLETT, Boston, Mass. 


DAMSON TYPEWRITER PRESS CO., of Muncie, Ind., 

are the sole owners of the process and machines for producing the 

copy-effect typewritten letters. Exclusive rights assigned and .guaranteed 
under foundation patents. Machines on trial. Write for particulars. 


ANYBODY CAN MAKE CUTS with my simple transferring 
and etching process. Nice cuts, from prints, drawings or photos, are 
sil 1 made by the unskillful, on common sheet zinc. Cost very 
trifling. Price o pec $1. Nothing held back to pull more money from 
you. All material costs, at any drug store, about 75 cents. It is no fake. I 
ave a barrel of unsolicited testimonial letters; intelligent boys make good 
cuts right in the beginning. Circulars for stamps. Simple and costless em- 
bossing process included free. THOS. M. DAY & SON, Hagerstown, Ind. 


BOX of 3 dozen these quoins, with 

key, $2.25. Money back after one week, 

we if you want it. Refer to Am. T. F. Co., 
Jnion Paper Co., or Kingsley Paper Co., 


U 
Cleveland. H. E. CARR, 214 Seneca street, Cleveland, Ohio. 
(CHALK PLATES RECOATED, only ¥% cent an inch. No 


infringement of patent. Write for our latest circular, giving discounts, 
etc. BYRON POPE & CO., Cleveland, Ohio. 











easily and quickl 






































er MISCELLANEOUS. ° os 
CHALK PLATES THAT PLEASE! 2y,ssing the, Bell 


certainly will save money. Positively no infringement. From 50 to 2 < 
cent reduction in cost by having your old plates recoated. Write us. 
MANUFACTURING CO., Cleveland, Ohio. 


EGGLESTON’S PATENT GAUGE 
PINS are the best made. Send 1ocents fora 
sample set of three. J. W. EGGLESTON, 
27 South Fourth street, Minneapolis, Minn. 


CO -BOARD for thin s spacing. Can be used more than once, 
and can be cut on ordinary lead cutter; 100 feet, 50 cents; samples, 
io cents. C. C. CRAVEN, 879 Crawford street, Cleveland, Ohio. 


ERFECT REGISTER GAUGE for all book forms; marked 

in picas; a form gauge that will do the work. Everlasting. $1.15 by 
express. GEORGE A. SU MMERS, Roceananee, 5 References : Pan- 
tagraph Printing and Stationery Co., largest pu leking house in central Ill. 


RINTERS, BE PROGRESSIVE— Use Acme Ink Reducer. 

Prevents ink from ae. the surface off any paper, lays ink smooth 

on all cuts. Recommended by experienced I. P. P. U. pressmen. Send 25 

cents for sample pound and prices. ACME COMPOUND COM. 
PANY, Elkhart, Ind. 


GTEREOTYPE OUTFITS for both ‘Papier-maché | and 
Simplex methods. The latter produces plates as sharp and smooth as 
electros, requires no pasting of tissue and no beating with the brush; cast- 
ing box 6} by 12 inches; outfit for both methods, $15; 10 by 18 outfit, 
$28.50. Also, White-on-Black and Granotype En raving Processes ; plates 
cast like stereotypes from drawings made on cardboard. The easiest of all 
engraving processes; $5 for both, including material. Book a a “ 
above sent on receipt of $1. Circulars and samples for stamps. 

KAHRS, 240 East Thirty-third street, New York. 


UR NAME IS A GUAR’ 


PROCESS HOUSE ANTEE OF QUALITY 
IN CHICAGO. AND VALUE. kt ttt ttt 


We want a call or letter from you when you need cuts. 


CHICAGO PHOTO-ENGRAVING CO., 79-81 Fifth Ave., Chicago 
EB. N. GRAY, Manager. ’Phone, 118 Main. 


DORMAN’S VULCANIZERS 


Are used all over the world. Exclusive manufacturers of Steam Machines 
for making Rubber Stamps, Rubber Type and Cellutypes. Wealso make Dry 
Heat Machines. Complete outfits from $10 to $1,000. Manufacturers of all 
stamp supplies. Illustrated catalogue and printed matter for the asking. 


THE J. F. W. DORMAN COMPANY, 
Baltimore, Md., U. S. A. 

















Try it. 








THE OLDEST 





Established 1860. 





THE CHEAPEST PLACE... 


Buy ENVELOPES * 


A. A. KANTOR’S, 194 WILLIAM ST. 
yn ole)” 1.) a —@ @ an) 8 MO) Yd ot) pide ag 


A Complete Set of Samples Free if r 








ted on a Printed Letter-Head. 





GLIDDEN OF CLEVELAND, OHIO PAYS THE FREIGHT 


You don’t pay for the Ink, 


unless satiste 


1! PURPLE Copyir 
nd Rich Gold | 


g Printing 


Don’t Be ROBBED Write FoR SAMPLES 


ST.LOUIS 
PHOTO-FNGRAVING (. 


QR. 4™ & PINE STS. ST LOUIS, MS 


FNS == GAS! SS Og 


WRITE BEFORE EQQS oy Hore “ Springfield, Ohio. 


PURCHASING, 
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PRINTER. 


FOR FINE ART WORK: 
Papers. 

JAPANESE PAPER } COPYING, | 

NAPKINS. 


CHINESE PAPER... | PRINTING and 


LIONEL MOSES, iorter, 
25-27 South William Street, NEW YORK. 


CASH PRICES 
eee NO. I Rag Envelopes. 











aes BARONIAL. 

ae eu 6% 68 10 4 5 

666 XXX ........ 67....74....76....80....127....138....96....94 
555 XXX ........ @8....00....71....78.... ee 
444 XX _........ 61....66....68....72.. 114...:122....79 ...83 
333 XX... 59....63....65....68...0 0. ....75....80 


All in %M boxes except Baronials, which come in 4M boxes. 


Above prices strictly Net Spot Cash on receipt of goods, and not less io 
25M lots. Five cents per M less in 50M lots and over. All goods sold F. O. B. 
Factory. Shipping Tags at bottom prices. 


Write for samples. Our terms are cash. 
MANUFACTURERS’ AGENCY, 
Rooms 210-211 Mears Bldg., SCRANTON, PA. 
The Only Cash Paper House in the United States. 


Please don’t ask for time. 





LILO NL LIV GRAY UNGR. 


Avid if EAU), 











Has been produced by our new 
REDUCED Price List of Card- 
board and Cut Cards for Printers 
and Lithographers, vt. Send for 
one — free, 

ANY KIND OF 
CARDBOARD MADE. 


Write for quotations— 
when in the market. 


Union Card & Paper Co., 
198 William St., New York . 








CITALK 7 i 


Simplest, Quickest and Cheapest Process 
of Engraving. Practically Infallible. Out- 
fits, $15 up. Catalogue of stereotyping 
machinery, proofs, etc., free. 


HOKE ENGRAVING PLATE Co., St. Louis. 
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They mean 

the same — 

Cuts, Engravings, 
Printing Plates, 
Illustrations, 
Pictures, Blocks. 
WE MAKE THEM. 


PHONE |18 MAIN 


CHICAGO att 
HoTSENGR 


79-81 FIFTH AVE 








W.. GILLETT, President. A. T. HODGE, Vice-Pres. and Treas. GEORGE D. FORREST, Sec. 


ace weap pon in! BJAPER.... 
oe 






Gye 








USED BY PUBLISHERS 
AND PRINTERS...... 


Chicago Paper Company, 
273, 275, 277 Monroe St., Chicago. 


SEND FOR OUR NEW 
CATALOGUE. 








The Boom is Coming 
SO ARE WE. 


We have a good thing — and we’re pushing it. 


The New Wetter 


No Plunger, No ‘ No.’’ 
No Friskets, NO PERIODS. 
Nothing but the Figures. 


Requires no attachments of any kind. 

The only absolutely perfect device of its kind ever invented. 

Numbers consecutively from 1 up to 1,000,000, 

Will number checks, tickets, order blanks, stubs, everything, 
at the same time the printing is done. 

It is strong, compact, durable and very simple. 

The only type-high machine practicable for all uses. 

Ready for the market about February 15. 

Circulars now at the printer’s. Ask for them. 

Look into the merits of our new machine before purchasing 
untried or experimental machines which may be offered for less 
money but cost more in the long run. 


Joseph Wetter & Co. 


515 to 521 Kent Avenue, 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Infringers will be prosecuted. 
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A. W. KOENIG & Co. 


ILLUSTRATING, DESIGNING, 4 :. 
WOOD AND PHOTO ENGRAVING @ WRITE FoR 
AND ELECTROTYPING.... “ecececece’ 


136 Liberty Street, NEW YORK CITY. 
LOCK BOX 2374. 


Send for 160-page Catalogue of Stock Engravings for Printers, 


Che Inland Printer 
woe Account Book 


Facilitates estimating and prevents costly errors in quoting 
prices. Is of great value as a reference book. Reduces book- 
keeping one-half. 

The books are substantially bound with leather backs and 
corners, and cloth sides, and are of the flat-opening style. Size 
of page, 1034 x 14% inches. Printed on good paper, and paged 













throughout. Prices are but little more than such books d/ank 
would cost. 
2 400=page book for 2,000 jobs, . . . $5.00 
NET PRICES: { 200=page book for 1,000 jobs, . . . 3.50 


Order THE INLAND PRINTER Account Book from any 
Type Foundry or Printers’ Supply House in the United States, 
or direct from 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 


PUBLISHERS, 
150 Nassau Street, 


NEW YORK. 


214 Monroe Street, 
CHICAGO. 


“The Mechanical Details 
of the Linotype 
and their Adjustment.” 


FULL INSTRUCTION AS TO ITS CARE AND REPAIR. 
By FRANK EVANS, Linotype Machinist. 


EVERY OPERATOR SHOULD HAVE THIS BOOK. 





This book has been prepared by a printer for the use of printers, 
and everything is treated from a printer’s standpoint. By following 
its instructions any competent operator can handle his own machine 
or run a plant of Linotypes. 

- The book contains 110 pages, is handsomely and substantially 
bound in cloth, and is 44% x 6% inches— convenient size to carry 
in the inside coat pocket. 


Price, $3.00 per Copy, postpaid. 
FOR SALE BY 
THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, 


212 Monroe St., Chicago. 150 Nassau St., New York. 
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SENECA’S FORMULA. 


~~ 
Cay 


sa i? 


il 
6 





It was Seneca who pointed out eighteen hundred years ago that wisdom 
consists not in seeing what is before your eyes, but in forecasting the things 
which are to come. 

The formula for wisdom has not since been changed. It is still the 
same. It is the printer who looks ahead today who is the wise man. He is 
the printer who realizes these three things: 

First.— That no one sends you work for a new press until you own the 
press. The public is not helping you to buy new machinery. They will 
patronize you according to your facilities. Their patronage is sometimes 
less than your facilities, but never more. 

SECOND.— The wise man does not buy the press he needs today; but 
rather the press be will need a year or two hence. Have something that you 
are constantly reaching up to. 

THIRD.— Remember that in buying the Cottrell Press you have the 
judgment of thousands of successful printers behind you. Reputation can 
only be bought by time and worth. Especially there must be the element of 
time. The Cottrell bears the same relation to other presses that rare old 
wine bears to chemically aged wine. ¢/4 reputation prematurely forced 1s worse 


than none. 
C. B. Cottrell & Sons Co. 


41 Park Row, NEW YORK. 





297 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO. 
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_ you purchase Inks for fine half- 
tones and illustrated work, buy those 


you can take on trust unseen until in use. » 














CUPID'S CONFIDANT. 


THE QUEEN CITY PRINTING INK CO’S INKS 


are “right in it” as to working qualities, fineness, and 
all things that go to make a superior grade of goods. 





HOME OFFICE, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


Branch—345 DEARBORN STREET, 
We respectfully solicit your orders. CHICAGO, ILL. 














R. 


Two-Revolutio 


With Front Fly (clean side of sheet to the fly), Patent Front 


Always New. 


THE INLAND PRINTER. 


HOE & CO’SsS 


Four=Roller and 
Two-Roller....... 


or Back Delivery. 


Always Improved. 








As Near Perfection as Human 
Heads and Hands can 
Devise. 

Washington, D. C., Nov. 26, 1897. 
Messrs. R. HoE & Co., N. Y. 
Gentlemen,—I have now in use four 
cylinder presses of your make, two of 
which I ee had for twelve years. I 
have experienced no trouble in any 
respect with them, and consider them 
as near perfection as human heads and 
hands can devise; in what manner 
they can be improved upon is difficult 
to conceive. I have always found ita 
pleasure to transact business with you, 
and your simple word is all the guar- 
antee I ask. 
Respectfully yours, 
Byron S. ADAMS. 





Always in Good Condition. 


Salt Lake City, Utah, Sept. 30, 1897. 
Messrs. R. HoE & Co., N. Y. 
Gentlemen,—We have been using one 
of your Twe=Revolution Four-Roller 
Presses for ten years. It has given the 
very best satisfaction, and we have no 
hesitancy in saying that it is in as good 
condition today as the day it was set 
in motion. We get sufficient speed 
from it consistent with first-class work. 
Yours very truly, 
GEo. Q. CANNON & Sons Co. 


No Wear-Out to Them. 
New Haven, Conn., Sept. 27, 1897. 
R. HoE & Co. 

Gentlemen,—We have used your 
Two-Revolution Presses for ten years 
and hope to use them as many more. 
There is no ‘‘wear-out” to them. * * * 

. Yours very truly, 
THE Prick, LEE & ADKINs Co. 


Entire Satisfaction. 
Louisville, Ky., Sept. 25, 1897. 
Messrs. R. HoE & Co., N. Y. 

Dear Sirs,—The Western Recorder 
has been printed for seven years on 
press we bought from you. It has given 
entire satisfaction. 

BAPTIST BooOK CONCERN. 











Never Break Down. 
‘*The Country Gentleman.”’ 

Albany, N. Y., Nov. 8, 1897. 

MEssrs. R. HOE & Co. 
Gentlemen,—After more than fifteen 
years of constant use of your Two= 
Revolution Presses, we are glad to 
say that we consider them really won- 
derful in excellence of construction. 
They operate to perfect satisfaction 
and run for years and years without 
requiring any repairs worth speaking 
of. It is not merely that they never 
break down; more than that, they do 
not become shaky anywhere; there is 
no jar or lost motion; the register 
remains perfect; and the lines at the 
foot of the page, which with the presses 
we formerly used wore out after run- 
ning a couple of days, go through the 
edition now without any perceptible 
rounding off; we never think of chang- 
ing them while runnin , or even of 
discarding the type in that position at 
the end of the run. We are deliber- 
ee of the opinion that we have never 
made any purchase of any kind which 
was, on the whole, more satisfactory 





than when we bought of you our first @ 


«| 4) ajee 





“A PERFECT MACHINE.” 


E manufacture and supply PRINTING PRESSES to 
meet almost any requirement, from Newspaper 
Perfecting Machines, printing at the rate of 96,000 papers 


per hour, down to the Washington Hand Press. 


Two- 


Revolution, Stop-Cylinder, Lithographic and all varieties 


of Flat-Bed Cylinder Presses; 


also special machinery, 


Printers’ and Lithographers’ Materials, including 


Wrought-Iron Chases, 

Stereotype Blocks, 

Galleys, 

Cabinets and Stands, 

Case Racks, 

Moleskin, Molleton and Flannel 
for Rollers, 

Roller Skins, 

Rubber and Cloth Blanketing, 

Tape, 

Card and Paper Cutters, 

Linotype Metal Furnaces, 


Saw Tables, 
Labor-Saving Furniture, 
Lead and Rule Cutters, 
Miter Machines, 
Imposing Tables and Letter 
Boards, 
Composition Kettles, 
Proof Presses, 
Card and Ticket Presses, 
Brass Rules and Dashes, 
Composing Sticks, 
Counters, 


and STEREOTYPING AND ELECTROTYPING MACHINERY 


in great variety. 


The Largest Press Works in the World, 


with an experience of nearly a century in the manufac- 
ture of printing and other machinery, enable us to supply 


THE BEST AT MODERATE PRICES, 
For efficiency and perfection of construction our 


machinery will bear the closest inspection. 


Taking these 


qualities into consideration it will be found cheaper than 


any other. 


R..HOE & CO., 504 Grand St., New York. 


Also Mansfield Street, Borough Road, London, England. 








Presse 


Delivery (delivering sheets printed side up), 


Always at the Head. 


press of this most admirable build in 
the summer of 1882. We should have 
been greatly the losers by not making 
the acquaintance of this machine. For 
the purpose for which they are in- 
tended, they seem to be entirely beyond 
criticism. Sincerely yours, 

LUTHER TUCKER & SON. 


First Press Made Still Doing 
Good Work. 


New York, Oct. 5, 1897. 
Messrs. R. Hoe & Co. 
Gentlemen,—We have used your 
Two-Revolution Presses since 1872. 
The first Two-Revolution Press with 
register rack was built by you for us, 
and is in use in our office now and 
doing good work. We _ have five of 
your Two-Revolution Presses run- 
ning all the time, and think that any 
increase of speed would be at the ex- 
pense of the work. 
Respectfully yours, 
MACGOWAN & SLIPPER. 


No Expensive Repair Bills. 
Buffalo, N. Y., Sept. 24, 1897. 
Messrs. R. HOE & Co. 

Gentlemen,— The Two-= Revolution 
Presses which we purchased from you 
about fifteen years ago are still running 
and doing good work. We have been 
required to spend very little upon them 
for repairs during this long period of 
active service. Their pe is such 
that we have been enabled to get a 
very satisfactory amount of work from 
them, and on the whole they have 
given us complete satisfaction. 

Wor.p’s DISPENSARY MEDICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 
R. V. PIERCE, Pres’t. 


The Universal Verdict. 
New York, Sept. 23, «897. 

Messrs. R. HoE & Co., N. Y. 

Gentlemen,— We take pleasure in 
stating that the Two-Revolution Press 
you sold us in June, 1893, as well as the 
balance of our presses, all of your 
make, have given entire satisfaction. 
In all our experience in high-class work 
we have never found a necessity for 
more speed than these presses give. 

Most respectfully, 
H. A. Rost PRINTING & Pus’c Co. 





The Press that Lasts. 
New York, Sept. 27, 1897. 
Messrs. R. HoE & Co. 

Dear Sirs,—We have had one of 
your No. 7 Four-Roller Two-Revolu- 
tion Presses in almost constant use for 
about twenty-three years. During this 
period there has been very little repair- 
ing done, and it is still in fairly good 
condition. * * * 

Yours very truly, 
Wynkoop-HALLENBECK- 
CRAWFORD Co. 
New York, Oct. 4, 1897. 
Messrs. R. HoE & Co. 

Gentlemen, — We have been using 
your Two-Revolution Presses for 
more than ten years, and during that 
time have had no fault to find with 
them. They have given so much satis- 
faction, that we have, in the last few 
months, placed a new one in our estab- 
lishment. yours very truly, 

THE CHURCHMAN Co, 
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MANUFACTURED BY 
FREDERICK H. LEVEY Co. PRINTING INK MAKERS, + 


FRED'K H. LEVEY, Pres. CHAS. E, NEWTON, Vice-Pres, WM. S, BATE, Sec’ty, No. 59 Beekman Street, New York. 


———ana 2 8+ - oa 0-2 0 ie 


THIS INK Is intended for such classes of mercantile work as Insurance Policies, Book 


Headings, &c., where hard paper is used, and a quick drying ink is necessary. 


“'We have used Levey’s $1.00 “INSURANCE POLICY” INK for the best class of Insurance 
and commercial work on hard paper, to our entire satisfaction.”—THE DE VINNE PRESS. 


NOTICE TO PRINTERS The large popularity which our “Insurance Policy” Ink has obtained throughout 


the country, has led some manufacturers to imitate the same and offer an inferior 
article as “Insurance Policy” or “ Policy Black.” We beg to notify the Printing Trade that the name “Insurance Policy” is our 
Trade [Mark, and was copyrighted by us under U. S. Letters Patent No. 12,306, and we will protect our rights in same. 


Don’t buy an imitation article when you can get the genuine. 





t=" In order to give every Printer in the United States an opportunity to test this ink, we make 
the following offer: On receipt of One Dollar we will send one pound, expressage prepaid, 
to any part of the United States. 


THIS SHEET PRINTED WITH $1.00 ‘INSURANCE POLICY.” 
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Buller 


1 Nov. 16th, 1897, 


The Frederick H. Levey Co., 
#59 Beekman: St., 
New York. 
Gentlemen: - 

We take pleasure in sending you by bearer two sheets of 
the work done on the No. 1 "Century" at the American Institute Fair. 
When the conditions unde’ which they were produced are considered, 
the work has been pronounced by such experts as A. E. Chasmar, Louis 
H. Orr, Thomas Knapp of Chicago and othérs as being not only highly 
creditable but remarkable. We desire to bear testimony to the 
excellence of the ink furnished by your House; it worked in a highly 
Satisfactory manner on every speed at which the press was run, 
and the absence of. "offset" on the heavy forms waS commented on by 
every practical printer who saw the job being run. 


Yours sincerely, 
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Best Built 
Printing Press 


zr 





These are its Jewels: 


Crank Movetent—Doing away with all cam gears, springs, centers. Running without jolt or jar. 
Bed Miotion—Giving ease of motion, firmness, long life, simplicity. 

THSUPCS better distribution, better impression, better register; and, therefore, better work. 
EcOnomY—No breakage, no repairs. 

Pyramid Distribution, Brake, Back-up Motion and Four Cracks. 





Perfector's.... Cwo-Revolution....Cwo-Zolor. Srmallest, 24x31. Largest, 48 x 69. 





FULL TOOTH REGISTER RACK, entire stroke of bed insuring 


absolute register at any speed. 


«xs. WE ASK YOU TO INVESTIGATE THE HUBER. yz, 
“<\ | 


VAN ALLENS & BOUGHTON 


59 Ann St., 17 to 23 Rose St. 
Western Office: 300 Fisher Bidg., 277 Dearborn St., CHICAGO. N EW YORK. 


H. W. THORNTON, Manager. 
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Che Smyth Book-Case Dachine 
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MANUFACTURERS’ AGENTS 


Smyth Book Sewing Machines 
Smyth Case Making Machines 
Economic Paper Feeding Machines i ini 

nssanene iniaed:tieiiins Sse Gacily, 5) | 6,000 cr Cases 
Christie Beveling Machines 

Acme and other Cutting Machines Product uniform and superior to hand work. 

Universal Wire Stitching Machines Cloth cut to size and end folds made last, same as by hand. 


Ellis Roller Backer For furth opirsanigee® 
Peerless Rotary Perforators or further particulars, address 


mo Benen — E. CZ. Fuller’ § C0., sore Agents, 


Bookbinders and 279-285 Dearborn Street, 28 Reade Street, 
Printers’ Machinery | CHICAGO. NEW YORK. 


Compact, Simple and Easily Adjusted to different sizes. 
Automatic in its action. 
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Jhresher Clectrie Company, 


Dayton, Ohio, U. 3. A. 





Latest Development in Slow Speed Motors for Direct 
Connection to Printing Presses. 


No Gears, No Belts, No Dirt, No Grease, No Trouble. 





The Thresher Motor is built to operate any make of printing 
press at any number of different speeds desired. 

The high commendation and approval of those thoroughly 
acquainted through practical experience with the working of this 
motor shows that it stands at the head in 


Efficiency of Operation and Control, 
Perfect Regulation and Durability. 


GIVE US THE OPPORTUNITY and we will prove this 
to YOU, also. ‘ Catalogues for the asking. 
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OUR AIM—HIGHEST GRADE OF WORK, PROMPTNESS, REASONABLE PRICES. 





ees Dist (0) “"\o_ PAPER GUITING MACHINE 


- 2 Speciality since 185 
PEM dso See at Bas 1G i} MACHINERY. FOR THE WHOLE 
ea " Bee ee) PAPER INDUSTRY. 
. r SOO | 


PRODUCTI! 
4700 ) MACHINES: 
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Messrs. KAMPE & CO,, 76 High Holborn, LONDON W.C. 


Karl esse, Leipzig 
Engineer. 
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ATTESTS 
EXCELLENCE. 











Alp 















CHAS, C. HOYT, Prest. 


ne Hoyt Metal Company “wists. 


A. L. DAY, Eastern Manager. 





MAKERS OF 


Standard Stereotype 
and Electrotype Metals, 


Linotypc~Monotype Metals 


ST. LOUIS WORKS, AND OTHER ALLOYS. 


WABASH R. R., BOYLE AVE. STATION, 

















Our Stereotype and Electrotype Metals are used and recommended as 
the BEST by foundries in all parts of the country. 

Our Linotype Metals are unequaled in quality and low in price. 

Our Monotype Metal is made after a formula : 
approved by the Lanston Monotype Co. after many 
tests at their works, and is guaranteed satisfactory. 
















QUICK DELIVERY MADE IN THE EAST a 
from our Branch at Arlington, N. J. PSO ARLINGTON.N.J. 
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A Very Moderate 
Sum.... 


will purchase one of our No. 2 Routers. 
There are few better investments for the 
electrotyper or engraver than one of these 
machines. They are not quite up to our 
Straight Line and Radial Arm Routers, 
but are first-class tools, nevertheless. 
There are a great many establishments 
in which it is desirable to have a good, 
reliable router, but where the volume of 


work is not great enough to warrant the purchase of a high-priced machine. 
The No. 2 Router is exactly what is needed in such places. 


LONDON AGENT: 
P. LAWRENCE, 63 Farringdon Road, E.C. 


MONTREAL AGENT: . 
C. J. ROBERTSON, 588 Craig Street. 


JOHN ROYLE & SONS, 


PATERSON, N. J., U.S. A. 





No. 252. TEN LINE PERUVIAN. 
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(mG TONGUE, £1 98a nas 


=_ Pioneer ofee 
= _ Gauge Pins 


baal to the world! 


ORAS aoe our 
See 
(POMTED TONGUE 


“" ALL THE BEST. 
- 


| Attachments for the 
Job Press. 


st 
RRR _ 3 Ask your dealer for them 
SS prcrens Hn 


MEBER WELLS, syed WELLs & Co. er ee wa 


Manufacturer of WO oO D TY PE eee 


Liberal Discounts. 


155 William Street, NEW YORK. 


EDWARD L. MEGILL, '"¥fater,,Patentee, 


No. 60 Duane Street, NEW YORK. 
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“PERFECTION TYPE 
Sold by all Dealers in 





CASE. 
PERFECTION TYPE CASE CO 





Stolen Goods for Sale. 


“BRAINS” steals the best advertising ideas used by everybody every- 
where every week. It is a weekly mirror of what is going on in the 
advertising world. 


Good for Printers because it photographs the latest quirks in 


advertising composition and tells what the 
most enterprising printers do to get more business. 


You Newspaper Publisher, *"4 2:0? of your paper 


to our ‘‘ Dept. M’’ and see 
if we can’t suggest a way for you to get more advertising. 


Ask for free sample Copy—ask right now—we want you to see it. 
It is not beautiful; it is practical. It costs $4.a year. Special rates 
for clubs of five or more. 


BRAINS PUBLISHING CO. 
141 to 155 E. Twenty-fifth St., NEW YORK. 





Paid advertisements in BRAINS are no good unless you want to reach “Saggy publishers 
and the mercantile classes. If you do, send for a classified list of our subscribers. Advertising 


* 
Printers’ Supplies. Patentees and Sole Mfrs. Cincinnati, Ohio. ~ rates are published every week in BRAINS. 
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OLORED FLATS WATERMARKED 
“PARSONS PAPER COMPANY” 


“y WING to dissatisfaction among 
| the trade from the fact that in- 
B8 ferior goods are sold as those of 
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THESE our manufacture, we have decided to make, 
pe from January J, our regular lines of Colored 
IN Flats, both Wove and Laid, with the 
aan watermark ‘Parsons Paper Co.” The 
TINTS papers will also be put up 500 sheets 


continue this as the standard line of 
Loft-dried Colors, in the market. 


PARSONS PAPER CO. 
HOLYOKE, MASS. 


‘iene soe MOON | NVITATION _ merge 


Sample Books free E BUILDING. CHICAGO 


“SELLING AGENTS - WHOLESALE DEALERS - 


‘ea to the ream. # We shall endeavor to 














for asking.... 
— PAPER SPECIALISTS ENGRAVED IN THE MOST 
APPROVED STYLES....... 
——_——__— IN STOCK: 
STRATHMORE é eae as DS Commercial Stationery Embossed and Plate Printed. 
E ¥ DRAWING B 
ae EDGE : yi nel Printers and Stationers having ee should 
es e ee write for our special stationery offers. 
RS n FOR ARTISTS’ USE. 
All colors, sizes and styles a eth ogres stent Sess atom Send for samples of what WM. FREUND & SONS, 
of finish. The most beauti- nN Deckle-Edge Papers are to other you have calls for and 155 State Street CHICAGO 
} fal asi eattaiie papers. : Ln Send for samples and lowest prices. J 4 





We Manufacture 


wine | JRRANKLIN TYPEWRITER § 





Superfines, 
No. 5. 


Fines, 

Bonds, 
VISIBLE 
WRITING. 3 






Q PERFECT 
caeal Flats, \ ALIGNMENT. 
Bristols, “ 
Ruled Stock, 
Wedding Stock 
etc., etc. 





HEADQUARTERS FOR..:-. 
LOFT-DRIED FLAT WRITINGS, EMBOSSED 
BOARDS, FANCY PAPERS, RULED HEADINGS, | — 
ENVELOPES, WEDDING STOCK, Etc. ® END for beautifully illus: TOWER, DAWSON & CO. 








All of the above stock manufactured by our own mills. Oapacity 30 tons daily. trated 20-page catalogue \ 
Sample Book of our complete line of Flats and Ruled Headings, with quotations containing full details. 306-308 Broadway, NEW YORK. 
sent on application. Small as well as large mail erders solicited. wW 
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THE EMMERIGH 


Bronzing and 
Dusting 
Machine VYVY. 


improved 


Ao 









(] fF Over 1,500 
Machines 
in use. 


POMONA 
|| COS NOGH 
|| KM KKK KM 


|} DOO dd CO 
|| ShOeeoos 








SPECIAL BRONZING MACHINES are made for bronzing heavy paper 
stock, such as Photograph Mounts, Mats, etc. 


We also manufacture an excellent Roughing Machine, for embossing 
tablet covers, etc. 


EMMERIGH & VONRERLERR, 
191-193 Worth St.., New York. 


Write for Prices and Particulars. 
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[t's Easy Enough 


TO CALL ANY INK THE BEST—BUT HARD TO 
PROVE THAT IT’S ANYWHERE NEAR AS GOOD 
AS “BUFFALO” PRINTING INK. WE DON’T TAKE 
A PAGE TO SAY THIS—IT ISN’T NECESSARY. 
THE GOODS DO THE TALKING. ge ge 


“BUFFALO INKS ALWAYS WORK.” 


Buffalo Printing Ink Works, 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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the 
ennett Electro 
Cabinet 


WITH INDEX —a Necessity. 
aver 


Have you any system for keeping your Electros? 

Do you know how many or what you have? 

Can anyone in your office find any particular cut 
at once? 

Is your foreman’s memory your only index ? 

What proof have you that the electro called for 
is or is not in your possession ? 








eb TUST UST ST io) 


50 Drawers, 


14x 18x1 
inches. 


Floor Space, 


42x20 
inches. 


» 


Shipping 
Weight, 








Che Rockford Folder Zo. 








MAKERS, 


Rockford, Tilinois, 


He Hie the he she A 











HIS Cabinet is well and neatly made 


electros or cuts. 0000000000000000 


270 Ibs. 





of oak. Will store 800 average sized 
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The Price is #8 LZ2OLL 
































Cell Text Series. 





4A 10a 


$6 25 


Cast from Copper-Mized Metal 


2A 40a 6 Point Tell Text $2 50 


On february the 10th, 1898, the Metropolitan Opera Rouse, 
Corner Potomac and Conococheague Streets, will be opened 
by Spielman Brother's as a first-class Cheatre inevery respect, 
and patrons can rest assured that the best companies travel- 
ing can be seen at the Opera Bouse any time after the date 
mentioned above. for the first three nights the admission 
will be free in order to let the public know that we have the 
best talent as well as the finest theatre intown. Ge invite 
one and all to take advantage of the freecadmission tickets. 


5A 12a 


10A 30a 10 Point Tell Text $3 00 


Gilliam Shakspeare, the great dramatic 
poet, not of England only, but of the 
world, was born at Stratford on the Hvon, 
in the county of Glarwich, April 23rd, 
1564. Of bis early life, of bis educa- 
tion, of bis personal appearance, manners 


Improved Commercial Conditions 
Discouraged Explorers Returning 


$9 60 


Printers Machinery 


5A 15a 


$3 60 


Northwestern Life Insurance Associations 
Coal Merchants are Complaining Terribly 


8A 25a 12 Point Tell Text $3 00 


Commencing May 15th, 1898, Ex- 
cursions will run from Chicago to 
Milwaukee every ednesday and 
Saturday night. Tickets can be pur- 
chased at the River front Office. 


12A 40a 8 Point: Tell Text $3 00 


The name of Milliam Caxton will ever be held 
in grateful remembrance by the world of letters, 
for he it was who introduced the art of printing 
into Gngland. Be was born in the county of Kent 
tn the year 1413, and at the age of fifteen was put 
as an apprentice to a merchant of London. In 
consideration of his integrity and good behavior, 


$7 25 


Useful Attractive Letter 


MANUFACTURED BY BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER, CHICAGO, ILL. 


FOR SALE BY GREAT WESTERN TYPE FOUNDRY, KANSAS CITY; MINNESOTA TYPE FOUNDRY CO., ST. PAUL; ST. LOUIS PRINTERS SUPPLY CO., ST. LOUIS; GREAT WESTERN TYPE FOUNDRY, OMAHA. 











12 Point Luxor $3 25 


ABOUT ADVERTISERS. 


Eareacommercial 
nation; everybody 
accuses us of it, so it is 
probably true. Weare 
pushing and striving 
every day of every year 
to get a little further 
ahead in business than 
we were the day before. 
Getting ahead in bus- 
iness means offering 
something better than 
anybody else offers, or 
making something for 
a lower price. All of 
this makes conditions 
of life better for all of 
us. It makes our dol- 
lars bigger and stand- 
ard of living higher. If 


1gA 25a 

















10 Point Luxor $3 00 


JAMES THOMSON. 


James Thomson, the author of ‘“‘ The Sea- 
sons,”’ was the son of a Scotch clergyman, 
and was born in the year 1700. After 
completing his academic education at 
the University of Edinburgh, he entered 
upon the study of divinity; but a para- 
phrase of one of the psalms having been 
given, by the professor of divinity, to the 
class, Thomson’s exercise was in so poet- 
jeal and figurative a style as to astonish 
all who heard it. This incident made him 
resolve to quit divinity for poetry, and, 


1234567890 
a — 


Manufactured by 
BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER, 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, U. S. A. 


20A 30a 


Kept in stock and for sale by 


Great Western Type Foundry, Kansas City, Mo. 
St. Louis Printers Supply Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Great Western Type Foundry, Omaha, Neb. 
Minnesota Type Foundry Co., St. Paul, Minn. 





LUXOR SERIES. 
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Cut by Barnhart Bros. & Spindler. 








25A 40a 6 Point Luxor 


TOOLS AND USAGES OF THE EARLY PRINTERS. 


The first process in the practice of typography--the cutting of 
punches and making of moulds, demanded a degree of skill injthe 
handling of tools and of experience in the working of metal rarely 
found in any man who undertook to learn the art of printing. 
They were never regarded as proper branches of the printer's 
trade, but were, from the beginning, set aside as kinds of work 
which could be properly done by the goldsmith only. Jenson, 
Cennini, Sweinheym and Veldener seem to have been the only 


1234567890 


$2 50 


20A 30a 8 Point Luxor $2 50 


BOOK-MAKERS OF THE MIDDLE AGES. 


From the sixth to the thirteenth century, the ecclesi- 
astics of the Roman Catholic church held all the keys 
of scholastic knowledge. They wrote the books, kept 
the libraries, and taught the schools. During this 
period there was no literature worthy of the name that 
was not in the dead language Latin, and but little of 
any kind that did not treat of theology. A liberal ed- 
ucation was of no value to any one who did not propose 





12A 18a 14 Point Luxor $3 50 


AD WRITING. 


T is astonishing 
how many peo- 
ple believe they 

can write ads. They 
have no particular 
reason for thinking 
so, but it looks easy 
and it looks profit- 
able. The majority 
of people do not re- 
alize that advertis- 
ing is a business by 
itself, and that it has 
to be learned like 
any other business. 
It is, undoubtedly, 
the most complex 
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LUXOR SERIES. 
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Good Sheet Mus 
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5A 8a 36 Point Luxor 


Series Is 


avery dura 
ble job and 
advertising 
letter. 
bold and at 
tractive. 


It Is 
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SUGGESTIONS. 
If a cat is howl- 
ing or meowing 
round your back 
yard at dead of 
night disturbing 
your sweet slum- 
ber, also that of 


YOUR NEXT 
door neigh- 
bor, don’t get 
up and bump 
your nose in 
the dark or 
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Expert Artists 


BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER. 
ICAGO, ILL 
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MENU AND MARSHALL ITALIC. 
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DEALIODN 





C. E. KING, PRESIDENT. 


GRASON BEACHLEY, SEc. AND TREAS. 
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D. K. TICE, ViceE-PREs. 
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THE GRAND CHAINLESS 


GRAND CHAINLESS BICYCLES 





Ws 


BICYCLE COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


AND SOLE MANUFACTURERS 
OF THE FAMOUS 


“ARLINGTON” 


OR 
TANDEM WHEELS. 
i 


>» & 
gee 


AGENTS: 
HUGO BICYCLE Co., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


AGENTS: 
ARNO BICYCLE Co., 
NEW YORK. 
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FACTORY AND GENERAL OFFICES 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 





6 Point Menu No. 1 
6 Point Menu No. 2 
6 Point Menu No. 3 
8 Point Menu No. 4 30A $1 75 
10 Point Menu No, 5 
12 Point Menu No. 6 
12 Point Menu No, 7 





SIZES AND PRICES. 

40oA $1 40 <S 
40A $1 60 S) 
4oA $x 75 


244A $17 
20A 
20A $2 
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THE DISCOVERY OF PRINTING. 

It is not a little singular that the history of print 
ing, that art which commemorates all other inven- 
tions, and which hands down to posterity ever; 
important event, is so enveloped in mystery that the 
ablest minds in Europe have had Jong and acrimonious 
disputations respecting the question to what place 
and to what person the invention is rightfully due. 
There is not space here to give even an outline of these 
controversies; we can merely give the resalt, The 
two cities which claim the discovery are Haarlem or 
Haerlem, a city of North Holland, and Mentz, in Ger- 
many on the Rhine. The dispute, however, as Mr. 
Timperley properly observes, has turned rather on 
words than facts, arising trom the different defini- 
tions of the word printing. If the honor is to be 
awarded from the discovery of the principle, it is 


25A 150a 6 Point Marshall Italic $4 90 


WILLIAM CAXTON 

The name of William Caxton will ever 

be held in grateful remembrance by the 
world of letters, for he it was who intro- 
duced theart of printing |into England. Ile 
was born in the county of Kent in the year 
1413, and at the age of fifteen was put as an 
apprentice to a merchant of London. In 
consideration of his integrity and good be- 
havior, his master bequeathed him a small 
sum of money as a capital with which to 
trade. lle was soon chosen by the Mercer's 
Company to be their agent in Holland and 
Flanders, in which countries he spent about 
twenty years. While there, the new in- 
vention of the art of printing was every- 
8 Point Marshall Italic 


20A 125a $5 00 


IMAGE PRINTS OF THE 
FIFTEENTH CENTURY. 
One of the purposes to which 
early printing was applied was tle 
manufacture of engraved and colored 
pictures of sacred personages. These 
pictures, or image prints, as they are 
called by bibliographers, were made 
of many sizes; some of them are but 
little larger than the palm of the 
hand, others are of the size of a half 
sheet of foolscap. In a few prints 
there are peculiarities of texture 
which have provoked the thought 


20A 100a ro Point Marshall Italic $5 25 


MANUFACTURED BY BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER, CHICAGO, ILL. 
FOR SALE BY MINNESOTA TYPE FOUNDRY CO., ST. PAUL; GREAT WESTERN TYPE FOUNDRY, KANSAS CITY; ST. LOUIS PRINTERS SUPPLY CO., ST. LOUIS; GREAT WESTERN TYPE FOUNDRY, OMAHA. 
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‘The Linotype 
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The borders used are cast on the Linotype 
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Printed direct from Linotype Slugs 


BREVIER OLD STYLE No. 1. 


Where, when, and by whom printing with movable types 
was first practised, it seems impossible to determine with 
any certainty. The claims to this honor are now limited 
to those of Laurenz Coster of Haarlem, Faust of Mentz, 
and Guttenberg and Mentilius of Strasburg. The earliest 
complete printed book known, commonly called the Maza- 
rine Bible, or the Mentz Bible without date, is supposed to 
have issued from the press of Guttenberg and Faust at 
Mentz about 1455. The initial letters in this are illumin- 
ated by hand. In 1455 Guttenberg seceded from the busi- 
ness, which was continued by Faust and Schoffer, his 
son-in-law, at Mentz. The next book was the celebrated 
Psalter, printed by them in August, 1457. The small letters 
of this edition were of metal, the capitals of wood, but 
Meerman asserts that the former were cut, not cast, and 
that the earliest instance of printing with cast types is 
Durand’s “ Rationale Divinorum,” printed with an entirely 
new font of type by Faust and Schoffer, in October, 1459. 
In 1459 they reprinted the Psalter; in 1460 the Constitu- 
tiones Clementiz, and in 1462 the celebrated Latin Bible. 
with well-proportioned, evenly standing type. Faust was 
carried off at Paris about 1466 by the plague. Sch6ffer 
survived him many years, and in conjunction with Conrad 
Henliff, produced a great number of works. His name is 
found in the Colophon of the fourth edition of the Bible 
in 1502, about which time he is supposed to have died. By 


Printed from an Electrotype made from Linotype Slugs 


BREVIER OLD STYLE No. 1. 


WHERE, WHEN, and by whom printing with movable types 
was first practised, it seems impossible to determine with 
any certainty. The claims to this honor are now limited to 
those of Laurenz Coster, of Haarlem, Faust, of Mentz, and 
Guttenberg and Mentilius, of Strasburg. The earliest com- 
plete printed book known, commonly called the. Mazarine 
Bible, or the Mentz Bible without date, is supposed to have 
issued from the press of Guttenberg and Faust at Mentz, 
about 1455. The initial letters in this are illuminated by 
hand. In 1455 Guttenberg seceded from the business, 
which was continued by Faust and Sch6ffer, his son-in-law, 
at Mentz. The next book was the celebrated Psalter, print- 
ed by them in August, 1457. The small letters of this 
edition were of metal, the CAPITALS OF WOOD; but Meer- 
man asserts that the former were cut, not cast, and that the 
earliest instance of printing with cast types is Durand’s 
“ Rationale Divinorum,” printed with an entirely new font 
of type by Faust and Schoffer, in October. 1459. In 1459 
they reprinted the Psalter; in 1460 the Constitutiones Clem- 
entiz, and in 1462 the celebrated Latin Bible, with well-pro- 
portioned, evenly standing type. Faust was carried off at 
Paris about 1466 by the plague. Schoffer survived him 
many years, and in conjunction with Conrad Henliff, pro- 
duced a great number of works. His name is found in the 
Colophon of the fourth edition of the Bible in 1502, about 
which time he is supposed to have died. By the adoption 
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PRINTED FROM ELECTROTYPE, 
STEREOTYPE, COPPER-FACED 
SLUGS AND DIRECT FROM SLUGS 


Printed from Copper-faced Linotype Slugs 


BREVIER OLD STYLE No. 1. 


Where, when, and by whom printing with movable types was 
first practised, it seems impossible to determine with any 
certainty. The claims to this honor are now limited to 
those of Laurenz Coster of Haarlem, Faust of Mentz, and 
Guttenberg and Mentilius of Strasburg. The earliest com- 
plete printed book known, commonly called the Mazarine 
Bible, or the Mentz Bible without date, is supposed to have 
issued from the press of Guttenberg and Faust at Mentz 
about 1455. The initial letters in this are illuminated by 
hand. In 1455 Guttenberg seceded from the business, 
which was continued by Faust and Sch6ffer, his son in- 
law, at Mentz. The next book was the celebrated Psalter, 
printed by them in August, 1457. The small letters of this 
edition were of metal, the capitals of wood, but Meerman 
asserts that the former were cut, not cast, and that the 
earliest instance of printing with cast types is Durand’s 
“ Rationale Divinorum,” printed with entirely new font of 
type by Faust and Schoffer, in October, 1459. In 1459 they 
reprinted the Psalter; in 1460 the Constitutiones Clementie, 
and in 1462 the celebrated Latin Bible, with well-propor- 
tioned, evenly standing type. Faust was carried off at 
Paris about 1466 by the plague. Schoffer survived him 
many years, and in conjuction with Conrad Henliff, pro- 
duced a great number of works. His name is found in the 
Colophon of the fourth edition of the Bible in 1502, about 
which time he is supposed to have died. By the adoption 


Printed from a Stereotype made from Linotype Slugs 


BREVIER OLD STYLE No. 1. 


WHERE, WHEN, and by whom printing with movable types 
was first practised, it seems impossible to determine with 
any certainty. The claims to this honor are now limited 
to those of LauRENz CosTER of Haarlem, Faust of Mentz, 
and GUTTENBERG and MENTILIUs of Strasburg. The earli- 
est complete printed book known, commonly called the 
Mazarine Bible, or the Mentz Bible without date, is sup- 
posed to have issued from the press of GUTTENBERG and 
Faust at Mentz about 1455. The initial letters in this are 
illuminated by hand. In 1455 GUTTENBERG seceded from 
the business, which was continued by Faust and SCHOFFER, 
his son-in-law, at Mentz. The next book was the cele- 
brated Psalter, printed by them in August, 1457. The 
small letters of this edition were of metal, the capitals of 
wood, but MEERMAN asserts that the former were cut, not 
cast, and that the earliest instance of printing with cast 
types is Duranp’s “Rationale Divinorum,” printed with 
an entirely new font of type by Faust and ScHOFFEr, in 
October, 1459. In 1459 they reprinted the Psalter; in 1460 
the Constitutiones Clementiz, and in 1462 the celebrated 
Latin Bible, with well-proportioned, evenly standing type. 
Faust was carried off at Paris about 1466 by the plague. 
ScHOFFER survived him many years, and in conjunction 
with ConraD HENLIFF, produced a great number of works. 
His name is found in the Colophon of the fourth edition of 
the Bible in 1502, about which time he is supposed to have 
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The borders used are cast on the Linotype 
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No 


RESSSESES 
Why 


It is the 
Up-to-date 
Stitcher: 


1—No change of Cutters, Form- 
ers ot Drivers for different 
thicknesses of work. 


2—Uses Flat or Round Wire without 
change of parts. 


1% — ROLL FEED. 


3—No Clogging of Staples. 


4—Self-Acting Gauge for different 
thicknesses of work. 


5—Two Adjustments only—Combi- 
nation “Flat” and “Saddle” Table. 


6—Uses the Finest Wire — No. 32, 
Round. 


7—Long Reach for Calendar Work. 
8—All working parts exposed to view. 
9—Fewest wearing parts. 

10—Device for Straightening Wire. 


1{—Automatic Smash- 
ing Clamp for thick, 
soft, spongy paper. 

{2—Easy access to all 
parts. 
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SIZES AND PRICES. 


STRAIGHT FEED. 
No. o—Capacity 13% inches,. . . . $5 


No. | 


No: 1% 


No. 2 
No. 3 


No. 


No. I % 


No. 2 


No. 2% 


No. 3 


| LATHAM MACHINERY CO. 


In Use 







Everywhere. 


own shops. 


SESS SSS SS 


3¢ inch, 
% inch, 
3% inch, 
Y inch, 


ROLL FEED. 
1—Capacity 3 inch, . . . .. 
6 FOR ig ces 
SOG. ic) a 





197-201 S. Canal Street, 
CHICAGO. 
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OVER 
8,000 
IN USE. 


NO 
BETTER 
MAILER 
MADE. 





H 


(ae more to the printer than Klondike gold, is R. Dick’s Seventh 





THE INLAND PRINTER. 


VERY 
. BEST 
» MAILER. 


Simple, positive movements; norubber 
belts; no trouble; fine adjustments; 
most rapid; expert record, 170 per 
minute. Novices can do fast work; 
experts beat their record when using 


che Horton Mailer. 


More effective and durable than 










Mailer. 4 ime-saver—and ti i y. With i h ‘ 
add vigeed Recs oes ta "8,586 seins Ip vo aaxenious” hor ioouadion Qa " 3 higher-priced machines. 
concerning Mailer, address ne — For sale at all branches of the 
Price, $20.25 R. DICK ESTATE, 139 West Tupper St., 
without Royalty. ” BUFFALO, N, Y. AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS’ CO. 
THE INLAND PRINTER 93333333333333333333332332333229227399, 


Vest Pocket Manual of Printing. 


A FULL AND CONCISE EXPLANATION OF ALL THE TECHNICAL POINTS IN 
THE PRINTING TRADE, FOR THE USE OF THE PRINTER AND HIS PATRONS. 


TABLE OF GONTENTS. 


Punctuation: The Comma, Semicolon, Colon, Period, Note of Interroga- 
tion, Exclamation Mark, Hyphen, Marks of Parenthesis, Dash, Apostrophe — 
Capitalization— Style: The Use and Non-use of, Figures, Abbreviations, Itali- 
cizing, Quotations—Marked Proof—Corrected Proof—Proofreader’s Marks — 
Make-up of a Book—Imposition and Sizes of Books — Sizes of the Untrimmed 
Leaf— Type Standard — Number of Words in a Square Inch — Relative Sizes 
of Type— Explanation of the Point System — Weight of Leads Required for 
any Work—Number of Leads to the Pound—To Print Consecutive Numbers— 
To Prevent Coated Paper from Peeling —Engraving and Illustrating — Defini- 
tions of the Principal Technical Terms Used in Fine Bookbinding — Relative 


Values of Bindings—Directions for Secur- 
i ESSEEESEEECSEE Ce 


ing Copyright — Correct Sizes of Flat 
Writing Papers—Sizes of Ruled Paper— CONVENIENT VEST POCKET SIZE. 
NEATLY BOUND IN LEATHER. 


Regular Envelope Sizes—Standard Sizes @ 
ROUND CORNERS. 86 PAGES. 


of Newspapers—Leads for Newspapers— 
Newspaper Measurement—Imposition of 
PRICE, 50 CENTS, POSTPAID. 


Forms. 


S 


® PRINTED GOODS AND 
HOW TO SELL THEM. 


HE many printers who are also publish- 

ers, or who carry news and stationery as 

a side line, ought to have the best infor- 
mation on those branches of their business. 
The state of the market, the plans of the 
news companies, commissions on period- 
icals, the latest from newspaper row, the 
popular new books, and much other valuable 
matter appears regularly in 


THE BOOKSELLER 


$1.00 a year. W 
10 cents a number. AND NEWSMAN, ¥ 
. 49 W. Twenty-fourth St., New York City. ¥ 











‘THE ST. PAUL’ 
isthe best to &% 
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CHICAGO, 
ST PAUL, 
MINNEAPOLIS, 
DULUTH. 


(COMPLETELY VesTIBULED TRAIN, > 
CONSISTING OF BUFFET LIBRARY CARS, N 


COMPARTMENT SLEEPING CARO. ; 
STANDARD SLEEPING CARS, =f 
DINING CARS AND COACHES, 1k - 

eaves Ghicago 630 PM Daily. Via The. .¥ 
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THE L. & I. J. WHITE CO., surrato, xy. 


( ESTABLISHED 1837. INCORPORATED 1892.) 














MANUFACTURERS OF 


Warranted Superior Quy. PAPER CUTTING KNIVES. 


Plain 


EELLINOIS” COVERS... Sioa Lal 


Antique Laid 








“Finest line in the country.” “Ulster’’ Linen, Smooth and Rough 
“Can't beat it.” ee Linen, Smooth and Rough 
“Your lines are better and bigger than ever.” ae — 
“We order all our Covers of you,” ‘*Princess,’’ Smooth and Rough 


‘‘Abbotsford’’ Deckle-Edge Cover 


Th S the way people talk about our immense ““Shandon’’ Deckle-Edge Cover 


line of Cover Papers. If you are not already , ““Strathmore”’ Deckle-Edge Book 
buying of us, begin the New Year with an order. ‘‘Strathmore’’ Deckle-Edge Cover 
It will become a custom with you, and you will “‘Noiseless’’ Deckle-Edge Book 


‘‘Hiawatha’’ Deckle-Edge Book 


become our customer. ‘cfieet Beaten” Manineied 


Proving Paper (Imported) 
ILLINOIS PAPER COMPANY, Waterproof Cloth-Lined 
Bo k, se "ed 
Cover, cane (Pare 181 Monroe Street, — 
ckle-Edge 
Socument Manila, Etc. CHICAGO. **Pekin’’ 


Enameled Music Cover 
**Blackstone’’ Brief Paper 
English Finish Music Paper 

‘*Whitefriars,’’ Double Enameled 
‘“‘Armory’’ Linen, Double Enameled 
‘Yellowstone’ Manila, Enameled 


Che Central Paper Company, cers 


Embossed ‘‘Princess’’ 





Nos. 177 & 179 Monroe Street, Embossed ‘‘Fort Dearborn’’ The Leading 
CHICAGO, santa Cover Paper House 
Py Colored S. & S. C. Book 
Put all their Ruled Papers Colored Coated Book Or te 
: ‘ 7 “‘Rialto”’ Coated Book United States. 
up in Boxes with five No. 1 White ae Buok 
r Document Manila 
Tablet Boards in each box. 


James White & Co. 


PAPER DEALERS, 
177 Monroe Street, .. CHICAGO. 


SAMPLES ARE NOW READY. 








The Rosback PERFORATOR. 


A superior machine, combining strength, durability and latest improve- 
ments. Frame is securely braced and cannot be twisted out of shape, 
causing undue wear of needles and die. 

Sectional adjustment is obtained by sliding slotted plates on front of 
needle bar, by which the perforation can be almost instantly accommodated 
to stubs of checks, etc. Made in three sizes: 20, 24 and 28 inch. 
















FOR SALE BY 


F. P. ROSBACK, - - 54-60 South Canal St., CHICAGO. 
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RONSON’S BARGAIN LIST OF PRINTERS’ MACHINERY \akenousé: 
All our Secondhand Machinery is thoroughly and carefully rebuilt and guaranteed. 





SECONDHAND PRESSES. February 1, 1898. 


TWO REVOLUTION. 162—32x43 Country Campbell, 4 rollers, table distribution, steam and overhead 


129—42x60 Two-Revolution Cottrell & Babcock, 4 rollers, air springs, rear de- fixtures. : . A 
2 pnts table distribution, steam and sence hut fixtures. prings 156—24x28 Hoe Pony Drum Cylinder, wire springs, tape delivery, 2 rollers, 


150—41x60 Two-Revolution Campbell, 4 rollers, table distribution, front de- steam and overhead fixtures. ’ ; : 
livery, steam and overhead fixtures. 13I—24x29 Hoe Pony Drum Cylinder, tape delivery, wire springs, rack and 


189—38x55 Two-Revolution Scott, 4 rollers, plate distribution, rear delivery, screw distribution, steam and overhead fixtures. : 
air springs, 4-track (good as new), steam and overhead fixtures. 130—17x22 Potter Drum Cylinder, wire springs, tapeless delivery, steam and 
184—32x50 Campbell Combination, job and news, 2 rollers, steam and overhead overhead fixtures. g F : f 
fixtures. 127—17x21 Cincinnati Pony Drum Cylinder, wire springs, tape delivery, rack 
and screw distribution, steam and overhead fixtures. 


THREE REVOLUTION. 


203—40x54 Three-Revolution Taylor, air springs, steam and overhead fixtures. 





(Press suitable for newspaper work.) JOB PRESSES. 
193—13x19 New Style Gordon, throw-off, side steam fixtures. 
STOP CYLINDERS. 197—9x13 New Style Gordon, throw-off, side steam fixtures. 


164—33%4x48 Potter Stop Cylinder, 6 rollers, rear delivery, steam and overhead | 192—8x12 New Style Gordon, throw-off. 
fixtures. 189—8x12 Old Style Gordon, throw-off, side steam fixtures. 


177—34x48 Hoe Stop Cylinder, 4 rollers, rear delivery, steam and overhead | 191—5x8 Pearl, throw-off. 
ixtures. 





DRUM CYLINDERS. FOLDERS. 
174—4934x50 Wharfedale Cylinder, 4 rollers, gear motion, front delivery, table | 109—Seven-column Quarto Kendall re | Machine, with paster and trimmer. 
distribution, steam and overhead fixtures. . 134—Brown Combination Folder, 2, 3 and 4 fold, paster and trimmer, and 
183—39x53 Campbell Oscillator, job and book, 4 rollers, front delivery, table insert or cover attachment. Will take seven-column quarto. 
distribution, steam and overhead fixtures. 186—Seven-column Quarto Stonemetz, paster and trimmer. 





>| . That all of our machines are thoroughly overhauled by competent workmen, and are guaranteed 
[NEMEMBER THI * to be as represented. That our list includes BARGAINS that cannot be obtained elsewhere. 


That the wave of prosperity is coming our way, and that now is the time to increase facilities for doing good work. Should you 
ve in need of anything not listed here, write us, for our stock is constantly changing and increasing. We are doing business for 
your benefit as well as our own. Favor us and get fair, honest and money-saving treatment. Our storeroom is ample for the 


display of machinery. 
BRONSON Printers’ Machinery and Warehouse Co. Best ond Gen. Mgr. 
48 and 50 North Clinton Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


The Thorne Scts and Distributes Type 


PRODUCING PERFECT MATTER 
FOR BOOKS AND PERIODICALS 
AT LESS THAN HALF THE COST 
OF HAND COMPOSITION. .%.% 2%. 


ae 


Publishers of high-grade work now insist upon their work being set in type, 
experience having demonstrated that only from type 
can perfect results be attained. 


Che Chorne is the only Sz Machine. 


CAPABLE OF SETTING AND DISTRIBUTING 
TYPE OF ANY SIZE, OF ANY MEASURE, AND 
FOR PUBLICATIONS IN ANY LANGUAGE. 


Telephone, Main 3726. 











CORRECTIONS INSTANTLY MADE IN MATTER WITHOUT DELAY TO MACHINES. 


“auc THORNE TYPESETTING MACHINE COMPANY 


34 Park Row, New York. 139 Monroe St., Chicago; 

















THE J. W. O’BANNON CO. 


74 DUANE ST., NEW YORK. 


Bookbinders’ Supplies. 


Selling Agents for 


HOLLISTON LINEN FINISH BOOK CLOTHS, 
BUCKRAMS, ETC. 


Importers of 
German Boox Cloth, 


Correspondence solicited. Skytogene, etc. 


THE INLAND PRINTER. 


Printers == 


CHEAPEST 


Rollers... * 


GODFREY & CO. 


909 Sansom Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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ENGINEERING 


A profession that is not over 
crowded; offering great op- 

portunities for development 
and distinction. Any earnest 
Person can master it without 


na = = eS) 
LIZ interference with other duiies, 


Thoroughly 


TAUGHT BY MAIL 


in all its branches. Architecture, surveying, draw- 
ing, mechanical, electrical, steam, hydraulic, 
municipal, sanitary, railroad and. 
structural engineering. Gradua- 
tion with degrees, recognized 
everywhere. Terms $20. Install - 
ments received as low as $2.00 
monthly. Send postal for illus 
trated circular. 


NAT'L CORRESPONDENCE INST.(Ine.) 
8Y Second Nat. Bank Bidg, Washington, D.C) 



























H. W. WALLDORF, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Binders’ Crunk Board 
MONROE, MICH. 


CHICAGO OFFICE : 
612 Chicago Stock Exchange Building. 
Telephone, Main 4586. 


Estimates promptly furnished. 


STRAFFFER 
i SIEDENBURG 


PHOTO PROCESS 
ETCH ERS & ENGRAVERS. 


EARL ST, 
YEW YORK 











‘ET TCHING ZINC | 


Superior qeatey selected HARD ZINC, machine 
gr coat and polished, for Half-Tone and Line 
itching. 


COPPER FOR HALF-TONE. 
Extra quality machine ground and polished. 
STEEL PLATES FOR ENGRAVING 
AND ETCHING. 
Photo- Engravers’ Supplies. 
AMERICAN STEEL & COPPER PLATE CO. 
150 Nassau Street, New York. 





T are reducing — 
‘OLDS ENGINES 25% Pristers. 
ABSOLUTELY SAFE, SIMPLE, 








ESTABLISHED IN 1853. 
THE CARTHAGE REPUBLICAN. 
S. C. Davidson, Prop. 
J. C. Davidson, Editor and Mgr. 


OLDs GASOLINE ENGINE WoRKS, Lansing, Mich.: 

Gentlemen,—Y our three horse-power has been in our house for 
a little over a year and has been entirely satisfactory. 
Our machinery consists 
of a Cottrell Newspaper Press and % and % medium jobbers. It 
One gallon of ‘gasoline will run it ten hours. 
Yours respectfully, 

J. C. DAVIDSON. 


refused to work with perfect smoothness. 


turns all with ease. 
We cheerfully recommend it. 


CARTHAGE, ILL., 


ECONOMICAL 





Dec. 15, 1897. 


It has never 





Upright thiginen, 1 to 5 horse-power. 
Horizontal, . . . 3 to 50 horse-power. 





Small Engines are Self-contained. 


aatress OLDS GASOLINE ENGINE WORKS, “Xie. mich. 


LOVEJOY CO’S 


DRY PAPER MATRIX 


(PATENTED) 


Will keep in any climate. 

Ready for use when wanted. 

Just the thing for offices where there is but a limited 
amount of stereotyping. 

No sweat box necessary. Easy to use. 

Molds can be made on machine or by hand. Less time 
required for drying, less heating of type, less wear on blankets 
than when using the ordinary matrix. In sheets 19x24 inches. 

Can be sent by mail or express to any part of the wurld 
Send 12 cents in stamps for half-sheet sample by mail. 

Price, $1.50 per dozen. 


THE LOVEJOY CO. 
444-46 Pearl Street, - NEW YORK, U.S.A. 
FOR SALE IN CANADA BY 
C. J. ROBERTSON, 588 Craig Street, Montreal. 





Mee sx 





RNBRiss TYPE 


Fourpry. 


MANUFACTURERS OF - 





H. GRIFFIN & SONS, 
ESTABLISHED 1833, 


IMPORTERS AND SEALERS IN 


BOOKBINDERS’ AND 
POCKETBOOK MAKERS’ 
SUPPLIES. 
MOROCOLINE ( !mitation of Leather) 
75 AND 77 DUANE STREET 
New York City. 
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We are Western Agents 


cdORic. 


HOLLISTON 
BOOK 
CLOTH.... 


SLADE, HIPP & MELOY, 


71 and 73 W. Monroe St., 
CHICAGO. 


VVVIVVV PIV VPP VV VV VV VV VV VV VV NUN DPD YS 
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NEW AND NOVEL 














| + (@oveR PAPERS 
¢ «ART CANVAS,” | 
«‘FABRIK,’’ 

‘«sTUFFIBRE,’’ 

$ «PARCHMENT.’’ . 

Send for beautiful 7 x 11 New Sample Book. 

§ GANE BROS. & CO. 4 
ST. LOUIS. 

(oN ee ee ee ee ee ee en) 





Photo - Whromotype 
Engraving C0. 


ho. 719 Vine Street, 
Philadelphia. 


IEND for Specimen and Information 
fed) about the greatest achievement of 
Art Printing —the THREE-COLOR PROC- 
ESS. Every modern printer should be 
familiar with the process. 
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“THE HICKOK” # 


1898 RULINGs= 


MACHINES 


HARD TIMES ARE PASSING FAST, 
ORDERS ARE NO LONGER RARE, 
YOUR BUSINESS MUST SHARE IN THIS. 


LET US HAVE YOUR ORDER 
FOR ANY MACHINERY NEEDED 


FOR RULING OR BINDING 
THE W.0. HICKOK MFG. CO., Harrisburg, Pa. 
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Extra F inished 
Fiching Zinc 


C. SIDNEY SHEPARD & CO. 


23 and 25 Randolph Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 














MANUFACTURER 
os 


PRINTERS ROLLERS q 


AND COMPOSITION. EP, 


7x 


OUR ELASTIC TABLETING GLU 
THE BEST ON THE MARKET 








ATTENTION, PRINTERS! 
Charles N. Ironside 
(FORMERLY OF THE CINCINNATI BAR), US TANG 


Ss 


\ 
Counselor at Law, SW x 
No. 220 Broadway, New York. | | S; MONEY 
COLLECTIONS A SPECIALTY. ~~ NON- ~EX PLOS WE 
wae 


ga A long experience in the printing 
business gives me_ special facilities in 
handling matters arising in that trade. 





General Counsel for Merchants’ Legal Association, New York. 


SEND A TRIAL ORDER. 





TABLISHED 1872 
PHOTO PROCE SS ENR 
WE AlM AT THE BES 


PRINTING QuaLity.)- 
<= ain PLATES 





Bil a 


WILUAMSON-HAFENER 
Engraving Co. 


— DENVER—— 








Weld & Sturtevant 
44 Duane Street, New York, 
SOXIVA PRINTERS’ and BOOKBINDERS’ 
MACHINERY. 
We Sell the Latest and Best 
STITCHERS, FOLDERS, FEEDERS, CUTTERS, 


and other Machinery. 
CONSULT US BEFORE ORDERING. 











$1.00 per Year. 
Met 50c. for Six Months. 


10c. a Copy. 
< None Free. 


OOKMa Thy 
BESS 


A Magazine devoted to the interests of those engaged in Printing, Publishing, Bookbinding, 
Engraving, Electrotyping, etc. Handsomely illustrated and printed on a fine quality of paper. 


SEND ‘TEN CENTS FOR A COPY. 
HOWARD LOCKWOOD & CO., 143 BLEECKER STREET, NEW YORK. 














Che British Printer. 


A Journal of the Graphic Arts. Anacknowledged 
Technical and - Arte istic Educ ‘ator of the Craft. 


Note pe ide matters; 
hints and writ nkles for w 





ws of de oo Laake) in alls “ite ms 
ers; the rthe of techn cal 
a i 2d; 





education; job sugges 
supplements by ¢ “ie pr 
Bi-monthly,. 


. Gd., post free. 


».Speeim en copy, Is. 


RaAITHBY, LAWRENCE & Co., tro. 
LONDON, 1 IMPERIAL BLDGS., LUDGATE CIRCUS, E.Cc. 
LEICESTER, DE MONTFORT PRESS. 





50 YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE 








TrRavE Marks 
DESIGNS 

CopyRIGHTS &c. 

Anyone sending a skeich and heen ge may 
quickly ascertain our opinion free whether an 
invention is probably patentable. Communica- 
tions strictly confidential. Handbook on Patents 
sent free. Oldest agency for securing patents. 

Patents taken through Munn & Co. receive 
special notice, without charge, in the 


Scientific American. 


A handsomely illustrated weekly. Largest cir- 
culation of any scientific journal. Terms, $3 a 
year; four months, $1. Sold by all newsdealers. 


MUNN & Co,2¢12roaaway, New York 


Branch Office, 625 F St., Washington, D. C. 
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THE INLAND PRINTER BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 
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THE FIRMS ENUMERATED IN THIS DIRECTORY ARE RELIABLE AND ARE COMMENDED TO THE NOTICE OF THOSE SEEKING 


MATERIALS, MACHINERY OR SPECIAL SERVICE FOR THE PRINTING, 





ILLUSTRATING AND BOOKBINDING INDUSTRIES. 


Insertions in this Directory are charged $7 per year for two lines; more than two lines, $2 per additional line. 








ADVERTISEMENT COMPOSITION. 


Chicago Ad. Setting Co., 180 Monroe 
Chicago. 


ADVERTISEMENT WRITERS. 
Chatfield, C. F., 179 Front st., Owego, N.Y. ot 
heey Business- -bringing ads.— Chatfield’s. 
Ireland, H. I., 925 Chestnut st., Philadelphia. De- 
signs and places adv ertising. Book for stamp. 


Wheatley, E. A., 341 Dearborn street, Chicago; 
114 Fifth avenue, New York City. 


street, 


ADVERTISING NOVELTIES FOR PRINTERS’ 
USE. 


American Manufacturing Concern, The, James- 
town, N. 


ADVERTISING SPECIALTIES. 


Tirrill, Henry, & Co., 116-118 Olive street, St. 
Louis. Wholesale calendars, fans, fan handles, 
cards, panels, etc., to printers and jobbers. 
Correspondence e solicited. 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS AND DRAWING 
INSTRUMENTS, 


Frost & Adams Co., 37 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 


BINDERS’ MACHINERY. 

Blackhall +7 Amma Co., 12 Lock 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

Fuller, E. C., p Co., 28 Reade street, New York. 
Stitching and folding machines, etc. 

Hickok, W.O., Manufacturing Company, Harris- 
burg, Pa. Ruling machine outfits, binders’ 
out ts, and bicyles for our customers. 


street, 


BLANK BOOKS. 


Shaw, J. G., Blank Book Co., 261-267 Canal 
street, New York City. 
BOOKBINDERS’ DIES. 
Northwestern Stamp Works, St. Paul, Minn. 


Designs submitted, prices quoted, correspond- 


ence solicited. 


BOOKBINDERS’ SUPPLIES. 
Griffin, H., & Sons, 75 Duane street, New York; 
also boxmakers’ papers and furniture leathers. 


Ingalls & Co., Castleton, N. Y. Binders’ boards, 
album boards, trunk boards, etc. 


Slade, Hipp & Meloy, 71-73 W. Monroe street, 
Chicago. Also, paper-box makers’ supplies. 


BOXWOOD FOR ENGRAVERS. 


Grand Rapids Boxwood Co., Grand Rapids, 
ich. Also mounting woods. 
BRASS TYPE FOUNDERS. 
American Type Founders’ Co. See list of 


branches under Type Founders. 
Eastern Brass Type Foundry, 88 Walker street, 


New York City. 
BRONZE POWDERS. 

The Fuchs & Lang Mfg. Co., 29 Warren street, 
New York ; 328 Dearborn street, Chicago. 
BRONZING MACHINES. 

The Fuchs & Lang Mfg. Co., 29 Warren street, 
New York; 328 Dearborn street, Chicago. 
CARDS AND CARDBOARD. 

Collins, A. M., Manufacturing Co., 527 Arch 

street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
CASE MAKING AND EMBOSSING. 
Conkey, W. B., Co., 341-351 Dearborn street, 
factory 65-7 =P lymouth place, Chicago. 
CLOTH COVERINGS. 
New 


Gehlert, Louis, 204 East Eighteenth street, 
York € 


City. 


COPPER IN SHEETS FOR ENGRAVERS’ 


USE. 
a: C. G., & Co., 249 Fifth avenue, Pittsburg, 
mz 


CYLINDER AND JOB PRESSES, CUTTING 


MACHINES, ETC. 


James, George C., & Co., 126 Longworth street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


CYLINDER PRESS MANUFACTURERS. 


American Type Founders’ Co., sells Cottrell 
Country, Monarch and Paragon presses, and 
Campbell hand cylinder presses. 

Babcock Printing Press Manufacturing Co., 
The, New London, Conn.; New York office, 
g and 10 Tribune building; Barnhart Bros. & 
Spindler, general western agents, Chicago. 

Campbell Printing Press and Manufacturing 

0., 5 Madison avenue, New York ;. 334 Dear- 
born street, Chicago; 5 Bridewell place, Lon- 
don, E. C., England. 

Hoe, R., & Co., New York. Manufacturers of 
printing presses, electrotype machinery and 
printing materials. 

Van Allens & Boughton, Huber printing presses, 
17 Rose street, New York; 300 Fisher build- 
ing, Chicago. 

Walker, W. G., & Co., Madison, Wis. 


cheapest presses in the world. 


Best and 


DIE SINKERS. 


Wagenfohr, Charles, 140 West Broadway, 
York City. 


New 


ELECTRIC MOTORS FOR PRESSES AND 
GENERAL POWER. 
ies ba Electric Corporation, Fort Wayne, 
ne 


Interior Conduit and Insulation Co., 20-22 Broad 
street, New York City. 


ELECTROTYPERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
OF ELECTROTYPE MACHINERY. 


big mp Ay Company, 444 and 446 Pearl street, 
ew Yor 


ELECTROTYPERS AND STEREOTYPERS. 


American Electrotyping Co., 300-304 Dearborn 
street, Chicago. Telephone, Harrison 71. 
Blomgren Bros. & Co., 175 Monroe st., Chicago. 
Electrotypers, photo and wood engravers. 
Bright's ‘‘ Old Reliable’’ St. Louis Electrotype 
Foundry, 211 North Third street, St. Louis, 
Mo. Work in all branches. 

Campbell & Blum Co., 132 Longworth st., Cincin- 
nati, O. Every description of electrotyping. 

Campbell, C. J., & Co., electrotypers, 12 St. Clair 
street, Toledo, Ohio. 

Drach, Chas. A., eect gs Co., corner Pine 
and Fourth sts (old Globe-Democrat bldg.), 
St. Louis, Mo. Electrotypersand stereotypers. 


Flower, Edwin, 216-218 William street, New 
York City. 
Juergens Bros. Co., 148 to 154 Monroe street, 


hicago. Also process eugravers. 
ELECTROTYPERS’ AND STEREOTYPERS’ 
MACHINERY. 
Gibson Bros., 207 South Canal st., 
printing press repairers. 
Lloyd, Geo. E., & Co., 202 South Canal street, 
Chicago. 


Chicago. Also 


ELECTROTYPERS’ IRON FILINGS. 


Bond, Chas. E., 127 N. J. R. R.ave., Newark, N.J., 
fine iron filings. Sample and testimonials free. 


EMBOSSED STATIONERY. 


American Embossing Company, Buffalo, N. Y. 





EMBOSSING AND STAMPING. 


Koven, W., Jr., embossing and stamping for | 
lithographers, binders and printers, 16 Spruce 
street, New York, 


EMBOSSING MACHINES. 


Blackhall . : rae Co., 12 Lock 


suffalo, N. Y. 


street, 


ENGINES—GAS AND GASOLINE. 


Charter Gas Engine Co., Box 629, Sterling, II. 
Send for testimonials from 17 States and Terri- 
tories in the printers’ line; also catalogue. 

Chicago Water Motor and Fan Co., 175 Lake 
street. 

Frontier Iron Works, 601 Atwater st., Detroit, 
Mich.; 2 to 100 horse-power; gasoline or gas. 

Weber Gas and Gasoline Engine Co., 405-413 West 
boulevard, Kansas City, Mo 

ENGINES — STEAM. 

Richmond Bros., St. Johns, Mich. Mfrs. special 

printing office engines. Circulars free. 
ENGRAVERS AND DIE SINKERS. 
Ludwig, P., embossing dies for leather and paper. 


Artistic engravings. 15S. Canal st., Chicago. 


ENVELOPE AND BAG MACHINES. 


Blackhall ae Co., 12 Lock street, 

Buffalo, N. 
ENVELOPES. 

Kantor, A. A., 194 William street, New York 
City. 

Logan, Swift & Brigham Envelope Co., Worces 
ter, Mass. 

Sewell-Clapp 7 Co., 210 S. Water st., Chicago. 
Regular or odd sizes, plain or printed. Est.1875. 


ETCHING ZINC. 


Bruce & Cook, 186-190 Water st. and 248 Pearl 
st., New York. Pure etching zinc a specialty. 


ETCHING ZINC AND COPPER. 


Brownell, A. S., 350 Dearborn st.,Chicago. Plain 
and “satin” finished copper and zinc plates for 
all engraving purposes. 

The Fuchs & Lang Mfg. Co., 29 Warren street, 
New York; 328 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


FILING CABINETS AND BUSINESS FURNI- 
TURE. 
Globe Company, The, Cincinnati, 
and Pearl streets, New York; 
street, Chicago. 


Ohio; Fulton 
111 Madison 


FOLDING MACHINES. 


Brown Folding Machine Co., Erie, Pa. Write 
for circulars and information. 

Rockford Folder Co., Rockford, III. 

Stonemetz, J. H., 102 Fulton street, New York 


Folding machines for all classes of work. 


GLUES AND PASTES. 
Armour Glue Works, 205 La Salle street, Chicago 


HALF-TONE ENGRAVING. 
Chicago Photo-Engraving Co., E.¢N. Gray, 
Prest., 79-81 Fifthavenue, Chicago. ’Phone 118. 
INK MANUFACTURERS. 


Ault & Wiborg Co., The, Cincinnati, Chicago 
and St. Louis; Ault & Wiborg, New York. 


Buffalo Printing Ink Works, Office and Factory, 
10 to 20 Brace street, Buffalo, N. Y. 

San 

litho 


California Ink Co., 413 Commercial street, 
Francisco, California. Printing and 
inks and rollers. 


Crown Printing Ink and Color Works, 316 Inter 
Ocean bldg., Chicago; telephone, Main 4305. 

Eclipse Printing Ink Co., Ltd., black and col- 
ored inks, Franklin, Pa.; New Vork ; St. Louis. 


Golding & Co., Boston, “an York, Philadelphia 
and Chicago. ‘‘ Owl” brand fine blacks and 
colors. 
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INK MANUFACTURERS. 


Morrill, Geo. H., & Co., 146 eS st., Bos- 
ton; 17 to 31 Vandewater st., New York; 341- 
xs Dearborn street, Chicago; E. J. Shattuck 

Co., 520 Commercial st., San’ Francisco, Cal. 

Queen City Printing Ink Co., The, Cincinnati 
and Chicago. 

Robinson, C. E., & Bro. (Gray’s Ferry Printing 
Ink Works). Manufacturers of printing inks, 
196-198 South Clark street, Chicago. 

Star Printing Ink Works. Carter & Barnard, 
116 Monroe street, Chicago. 

Thalmann Printing Ink Co., St. Louis, Chcnge, 
Kansas City. Mfrs. job, book and colored inks 

The Fuchs & Lang Mfg. Co., 29 Warren street, 
New York; 328 Dearborn street, Chicago. 

The Ulimann & Philpott Mfg. Co. Office and 
works, 89 to 95 Merwin st., Cleveland, Ohio. 


INK MANUFACTURERS’ MACHINERY. 


Kent & Haly, 250 Plymouth st., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
All kinds of printing-ink-making machinery. 


INK REDUCER. 


Ink-I-Thin Mfg. Co., Chicago, make the best ink 
reducer. From dealers, or sent prepaid by the 
manufacturers. Price, 40 cents. 

Kirwan, gE. F., & Co., Baltimore, Md. ‘“‘ Press- 
men’s Compound” is just what you need to 
get best results, especially on fine quality 
paper. Send for sample. 


JOB PRINTING PRESSES. 


American Type Founders’ Co., general selling 
agents for Gally Universal presses. 


Globe Manufacturing Co., Palmyra, N. Y. 


Golding & Co., Boston, New York, Philadelphia, 
and Chicago. Golding Jobber and Pearl 
presses, fastest, strongest and most quickly 


made ready. 

Universal Printing Press, embossers’ and paper- 
box cutting and creasing presses. General 
selling agents, American Type Founders’ Co. 
Address nearest branch, as per list under head 
of Type Founders. 

Wesel, F., Mfg. Co., 82 Fulton st., New York. 


KNIFE GRINDERS. 


Blackhall eins Co., 12 
3uffalo, N. 


Lock street, 


LEADS. 
Miller, Otto, Co., The, 88 West Jackson street, 
Chicago. 
LEVER PAPER CUTTERS. 
Pavyer Printing Machine Works, 600 South 
Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 
LINOTYPE COMPOSITION. 
Porter & Co., successors to Vercamp, Porter & Co., 
298 Dearborn st., Chicago. Out-of-town orders 
a specialty. 
LINOTYPE METAL. 


Blatchford, E. W., & Co., 
Chicago. 


54 Clinton street, 


LITHOGRAPHERS. 


Henderson Lithographing Co., 418-422 Sycamore 
st., Cincinnati, Ohio. Lithographing in all its 
branches. 

Honerkamp, J. 
for the trade, 221 Thirteenth st., 


C., lithographing and engraving 
Brooklyn, N.Y 
LITHOGRAPHERS’ SUPPLIES. 


The Fuchs & Lang Mf 
New York; 328 Dear’ 


LITHOGRAPH PAPER. 
Champion Coated Paper Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 


. Co., 29 Warren street, 
rn street, Chicago. 


LITHOGRAPHIC ENGRAVERS TO THE 
TRADE. 


Rath, Arthur, 61 Beekman street, 
City. General litho engraving. 


New York 


LYE BRUSHES. 


Adams’ brushes outlast all others. 


J. J. Adams 
& Co., - 


130 Greenpoint avenue, Brooklyn, N. 
MACHINE KNIVES. 


Coes, Loring, & Co., Worcester, Mass. 
of all kinds of 


Makers 
per and machine knives. 


pa 
Best finish. Oldest firm in the country. 








MACHINE KNIVES. 


Simonds, A. A., & Son, Dayton, Ohio. 
paper-cutter knives and machine knives. 


White Co., The L. & I. J., Buffalo, N.Y. Mfrs. 
of paper-cutting knives; superior quality. 
MAILERS. 


Barker, J..E., proprietor R. — Mailer, 139 W. 
Tupper street, Buffalo, N. 


MAP MOUNTING AND COLORING. 


Eger, Charles B., & Co., 218 Washington st., Chi- 
cago. Map, chart and show-card mounting. 


MARBLING COLORS. 
Blackhall separ Co., 12 Lock street, 
Buffalo, N. | 
MODEL MAKERS AND MACHINISTS. | 


Century Machine Co., 576 Broadway, New York 
City. Modern machinery and methods. 


MUSIC PRINTERS. 


Meredith Music Printing Co., 318 Dearborn street, 
hicago. Electrotyped music plates. 


NEWSPAPER PERFECTING PRESSES AND | 

SPECIAL ROTARY PRINTING MACHINERY. 

Goss Printing Press Co., cor. Sixteenth street | 
and Ashland avenue, Chicago. 

NUMBERING MACHINES. | 

Bates Machine Co., New York Life bldg., N. Y. 

New models; new prices; send for catalogue. 


PAPER-BOX MACHINERY. 


American Type Founders’ Co., general selling 
agents for Gally Universal paper-box cutting 
and creasing presses. 

Knowlton & Beach, 
Rochester. N. Y. 


29-35 Elizabeth street, 


PAPER CUTTERS. 
American Type Founders’ Co... Cutters of all 
standard makes on sale at all branches. 
Atlantic Works, The, East Boston, Massachu- 
setts. The Dooley Paper Cutters. 
Wesel, F., Mfg. Co., 82 Fulton st., New York. 


PAPER-CUTTER KNIVES. 


Coes, Loring, & Co., Worcester, Mass. Makers 


of paper-cutter knives. Best temper, un- 
equaled finish. Established 1830. 
Simonds, A. A., & Son, Dayton, Ohio. Mfrs. of 


paper-cutter knives. Scientific tempering. 

Simonds Mfg. Co., Chicago, make keen-cutting 
paper-knives. Established 1832. Long expe- 
rience. Most modern tempering. Appliances 
in every department up to date. 


PAPER DEALERS— GENERAL. 


Elliot, A. G., & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. Specialty, 
parchment and art vellum papers. 


PAPER DEALERS AND MAKERS. 


Bradner Smith & Co., 119 Monroe street, 
cago. 

Chicago Paper Co., 120 and 122 Franklin st., Chi- 
cago. Headquarters for printers’ supplies. 
Empire Paper Co., 177 Monroe st., Chicago. En- 

velopes, writing, book, print & manila papers. 
Illinois Paper Co., 181 Monroe street, Chicago. 
Book, cover, document manila papers, etc. 


Chi- 


PAPER MANUFACTURERS. 


Champion Coated Paper Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 


Crane Bros., Westfield, Mass., makers of ledger 
and linen papers. 


Keith Paper Co., Turner Falls, Mass. 


PAPER MANUFACTURERS — LEDGER 
ONLY. 
Dalton, 


Weston, Byron, Co., Mass. 


PAPER — COATED. 
Champion Coated Paper Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 


PAPER — COVER. 


Do you buy Cover Papers? Do you want the 
lowest prices and the largest line in the U. S. 
to choose from? Try Illinois Paper Co., Chi- 
cago. 





Mfrs. of | 


PAPER— ENAMELED BOOK. 
Champion Coated Paper Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 


PAPER — PARCHMENT. 


Paterson Parchment Paper Co., Passaic, N. J. 


PAPER JOGGERS AND COUNTERS. 


Hart, R. A., & Co., Rattle Creek, Mich. Write 
for circulars. 


PERFORATORS. 


Blackhall << ante 6., 13 
iffalo, N. Y 
Rosback, F. P., 54 South Canal street, Chicago. 


Lock street, 


PHOTO-ENGRAVERS. 
American Process Engraving Co., The, 15-27 W. 
Sixth street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Babcock Engraving Co., Minneapolis, Minn., gen- 
eral engravers, electrotypers and embossers. 


Blomgren Bros. & Co., 175 Monroe street, Chi- 
cago. Photo, half-tone and wood engraving. 


Case Engraving Co., 705 Mill street, Akron, Ohio. 

Clark Engraving Co., Broadway and Mason 
street, Milwaukee, Wis. 

a og Co., 32 and 34 La Fayette place, New 
Tork. 


Franklin Engraving and Electrotyping Co., 341 
Dearborn street, Chicago. 

aa ipod Engraving Co., Grand Rapids, 

ttinols iene Co., 350 Dearborn st., Chi- 
cago. Engraving by all processes. 

Maurice Joyce Engraving Co., 414 Eleventh 
street, N. W., Washington, D.C. Unexcelled 
half-tone and line engraving. 

New York Printing and Engraving Co., 320 Pear! 
street, New York City. 

Ormsbee, H. J., Engraving Co., 322 South Salina 
street, Syracuse, "6 

Photo-Engraving Co., for 20 years at 67 Park pl., 
after May 1, 1898, at 9-15 Murray st., New York. 

Pittsburg Photo-Engraving Co., 347 Fifth ave., 
Pittsburg, Pa. Half-tone, zinc etching, and 
designing. 

Sanders Engraving Co., 314 North Broadway, St. 
Louis, Mo. Photo and half-tone engravers. 
Williamson-Haffner Engraving Co., 1629 Seven- 

teenth street, Denver, Colo. 

Zeese, A., & Co., half-tone engravers, zinc etch- 
ers, map and wood engravers, electrotypers, 
300-306 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVERS AND ELECTROTYPERS. 


noir F. A., Co., 26 Park place, New York. 
anufacturers of plates for all printing and 
embossing purposes. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVERS’ AND ELECTRO- 
TYPERS’ MACHINERY. 
Royle, John, & Sons, Essex and Straight streets, 


Paterson, N. J. Routing machines, routing 
cutters, saw tables, shoot planes, etc. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVERS’ ELECTRIC LAMPS. 


Colt, J. B., & Co., 115-117 Nassau st., New York. 
Engravers’ self-focusing arc electric lamps, 
scientific stereopticons, theater .lamps, etc. 
Acknowledged the best. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVERS’ SCREENS. 
Levy, Max, 1213 Race street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Wolfe, M., Dayton, Ohio. Teacher new 3-color 
process. Manufacturer screen plates. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVERS’ SUPPLIES. 


The Fuchs & Lan: 
New York ; 328 


me Co., 29 Warren street, 
Jearborn street, Chicago. 
PHOTOGRAVURE. 
Stege, Edward A., 43 Franklin street, Chicago. 
iews, fine illustrations and commercial work. 
PLATE AND EMBOSSING PRESSES. 
Kelton’s, M. M., Sons, 124 Baxter street, New 
York y. 
PRESS COUNTERS, 
Root, C. J., Bristol, Conn. 
























PRESSES. 


Dore Printing Press Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
Flat bed perfecting presses. 


Kidder Press Mfg. Co., Boston, Mass. Rotary 
for black and colors ; ‘bed and ’platen self-feed- 
ing; electro and stereoty pe machinery. 


Miehle Printing Press & fg. Co., Clinton and 
Fulton sts., Chicago; 30 Reade st., New York. 


Thomson, John, Press Co., 253 Broadway, New 
York. Presses for printing, embossing, box 
cutting, scoring. 


PRINTERS’ AND BOOKBINDERS’ MACHIN- 
ERY AND SUPPLIES. 


Hartnett, R. W., & Bros., 52-54 North Sixth st., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


PRINTERS’ MACHINISTS. 


Philippi, O., & Co., Boyce bldg., Chicago. Expert 
linotype repairers. 


PRINTERS’ MATERIALS. 


American Type Founders’ Co. ‘“ Everything for 
the printer.” 


Graham, E. K., & Co., 516 Commerce st., Phila- 
delphia, New and secondhand machinery and 
supplies. 


Hamilton Mfg. Co., Two Rivers, Wis. Mfrs. of 
“New Departure ” sees, stands, cabinets and 
all printers’ wood goods. 


Loy, William E., 531 Commercial st., San Fran- 


cisco. Agent Inland Type Foundry. 


Morgans & Wilcox Mfg. Co., Middletown, N. Y. 
Printers’ woodwork of all kinds—cabinets, 
cases, wood type, patent steel furniture, etc. 
Dealers in metal type and machinery. 


Rowell, Robert, Third avenue and Market st., 
Louisville, Ky. Outfits furnished complete. 


Wells, Heber, 157 William street, New York. 
“Strong slat ’’ cases, cabinets and stands. 


Wesel, F., Mfg. Co., 82 Fulton street, New York. 
Manufacturers of patent stereotype blocks, 
patent composing sticks, brass and steel rule, 
galleys, etc. 


PRINTING INK AND BRONZE POWDER 
MANUFACTURERS. 


Okie, F. E., Co., Kenton place, Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE INLAND PRINTER. 


PRINTERS’ ROLLERS AND ROLLER 
COMPOSITION. 


Andrew van Bibber & Co., Sixth and Vine sts., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Bingham Brothers Com 


ew York. Also padding glues. 


| Cashman, James, 84 S. Market street, Chicago. 


Mfrs. printers’ rollers and tablet composition. 


Godfrey & Co., printers’ rollers and roller compo- 
ding Philadelphia, Pa. Established 1865. 


Grayburn, John, 525 First avenue, Pittsburg, Pa. 
stablished 1871. Try our padding glue. 


Ramsay, A. Bos oom, | 625 Filbert street, Phila- 
delphia, Perfection” non-shrinkable 
printers’ cs roller composition, bookbind- 
ers’ flexible glue, oilcloth varnish rollers, felt 


rollers, hektogra —_ composition, etc. Suc- 
cessor to Birchard & Ramsay. 
Wild & Stevens, 148 Congress street, Boston, 


ass. 
ican compositions. 


ROLL-SLITTING AND REWINDING 
MACHINES. 


Kidder Press [lfg. Co., Boston, Mass. Machines 


for all widths and kinds of stock. 


RULING MACHINES. 


Blackhall ne Co., 12 Lock street, 
Buffalo, 


SHIPPING TAGS, GUMMED PAPERS. 


Dennison Manufacturing Co., 90 Wabash ave., 
Chicago. 


STAMPING MACHINES. 


Blackhall +“ enmmaataed Co., 12 Lock street, 
Buffalo, N. 


STEEL RULE. 


J. F. Helmold & Bro., 32 South Jefferson street, 
Chicago. 
creasing and perforating rule. 


STEREOTYPERS’ AND ELECTROTYPERS’ 
METAL. 


Blatchford, E. W., & Co., 
Chicago. 


54 Clinton street, 


ny, 49-51 Rose street, 
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Improved Standard and Anglo- -Amer- | 


Printers’ and boxmakers’ cutting, | 
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TYPE FOUNDERS. 
American Type Founders’ Co., 


sole makers in 
United States of copper alloy type, self-spac- 


ing type, music type, Greek type. Greatest 
output, completest selection, most original 
designs. For sale at following branches : 
Boston, 150 Congress st. 
New York, Rose and Duane sts. 
Philadelphia, 606-614 Sansom st. 
Baltimore, Frederick and Water sts. 
Buffalo, 45 North Division st. 
Pittsburg, 323 Third ave. 
Cleveland, 239 St. Clair st. 
Cincinnati, 7 Longworth st. 
Chicago, ad 141 Monroe st. 
Milwaukee, 89 Huron st. 
St. Louis, Fourth and Elm sts. 
Minneapolis, 24-26 First st., South. 
Kansas City, 612 Delaware st. 
Denver, 1616 Blake st. 
Portland, Second and Stark sts. 
Los Angeles, 211 New High st. 
San Francisco, 405 Sansome st. 
Barnhardt Bros. & Spindler, 183-187 Monroe st., 
Chicago. 
Hansen, H. C., type founder and printers’ sup- 
plies, 24-26 Hawley street, Boston, Mass. 
Inland Type Foundry, 217-219 Pine st., St. Louis, 
Mo. Inventors of standard line type. 
Mather Mfg. Co., proprietors Keystone Type 
Foundry, 734-40 Sansom st., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Munson, V. B., successor to Geo. Bruce’s Son 
& Co., 13 Chambers street, New York. 
Newton Copper-Faced Type Co., 14 Frankfor st., 
N.Y. stimating, deduct spaces and quads. 
Pacific States Type Foundry, San Francisco, 


~ 


Cal. All printers’ supplies. 


TYPESETTING MACHINES. 


| Mer, enthaler Linotype Co., Tribune bldg., New 


ork. P. T. Dodge, Prest. 5,000 in daily use. 
Thorne Typesetting Machine Co., 34 Park Row, 


New York; 139 Monroe st., Chicago. 
WIRE. 
Blackhall . < oe Co., 12 Lock street, 
Buffalo, N. 
WOOD TYPE. 
American Type Founders’ Co., carry in stock 


most complete stock of wood type in the world. 
American Wood Type Co., South Windham, 
Conn. Send for catalogue. 
Hamilton Mfg. Co., Two Rivers, Wis. Manufac- 
turers of wood type, borders, ornaments, wood 
tule, etc. 
ns & Wilcox Mfg. Co., Middletown, N. Y. 
‘ood type unexcelled for finish. Wood rule, 
borders, reglet, furniture, and all wood goods. 
Wells, Heber, 157 William street, New York. 
New specimen book of beautiful faces. 





IT UNLOCKS BUSINESS. 














ACK OF INFORMATION closes the doors of trade. 
Business Directory presents a classified list that is read and referred to by 
15,000 craftsmen every month. To them it is the key to the supplying industries. 
To allow your name to be omitted means a positive loss of business. 


THE INLAND PRINTER 


The 


Dinsctiey is already indispensable to the working trades concerned. They recognize it to be 


the most authentic, reliable and comprehensive one of its kind in existence. 
Do not remain in retirement and obscurity when $7 a year (about 60 


with each issue. 


It grows longer 


cents a month) places your business card on this conspicuous roll of the most progressive 


and successful manufacturers and dealers to the trade. 


the March number of the Directory. 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO., 212-214 Monroe St., Chicago. 


Send us your card now for 
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THE GREATEST BOOK OF THE AGE! 


Should be in Every Home and Library. 


THE PEOPLE’S BIBLE HISTORY 










\\ ))) 

) ¥ RELIGIOUS PRESS 
yp OF ALL 

DENOMINATIONS 
Wim HAVE 
A INDORSED 

IT 

UNRESERVEDLY. 


UNQUALIFIED 
APPROVAL 
HAS BEEN GIVEN 
THIS 
NOTABLE BOOK 
BY 
CLERGYMEN 
AND SCHOLARS. 





YL / 


RIGHT HON. WILLIAM EWART GLADSTONE. 


A complete and consecutive narrative of Bible History, completed and sustained by the researches of modern science. 


It is peculiarly fitting that a work of so much importance, so noble in its purpose, so comprehensive in its scope, so accurate 
and so thorough in its conclusions, should be introduced to the World by so discriminating a critic and a scholar of such profound 
knowledge, keen intellect and ripe judgment as the Right Hon. William Ewart Gladstone. 

The introduction by the distinguished statesman does not in the least dwarf the magnificent contributions by the seventeen 
famous scholars who have each supplied a section that covers a period which he was specially fitted to write. These contributors 
are our greatest scholars—and all are men of world-wide reputation. 

THE BIBLE AND ITS HISTORY are divided into seventeen sections, and each is prepared by a man of the greatest ability, 
believed to be best fitted of all men for that peculiar work. 

Mankind has for the first time a Bible History. Not merely a commentary, but a critical and yet interesting study of the 
world’s greatest book. 

The People’s Bible History has been called ‘“‘A Revelation Revealed;’’ a book that must inevitably become a part of every 
library. It will interest alike the teacher and the student. ‘‘ There is a fearless fairness about it,’’ says one critic, ‘‘that commends 
it to every sincere searcher for truth.’ 

The work is magnificently illustrated. It has been many years in preparation. It is founded on the very latest authentic 
information. It is beautiful in appearance and substantial in form. Literature of the Old Testament. Manuscripts of the Old 
Testament. Literature of the New Testament. Manuscripts of the New Testament. Zhe reader is led as by the hand from 
Creations Dawn to Christiantty’s Triumph. No one volume, no one library, has ever contained such priceless information, 


THE POPULAR EDITION. QUARTO EDITION. 


942 pages, 57 full-page illustrations. 1,260 pages, 200 full-page illustrations. 
Bound in Cloth, Gilt Edges, . . . «. + «. « $4.50 | Style A—One Volume, Full Levant, Gilt Edges, - $15.00 





Bound in Half Levant, Gilt Edges, - «+ «+ + §,00 | Style B—Two Volumes, « Tufted, Gilt Edges, 20.00 

Bound in Full Levant, Gilt Edges, Handmade, . . 6.00 QUARTO EDITION.— In order to bring the work within the reach of all classes, the 
: a . ane ‘ Publisher has divided the same into 16 parts, sewed, but trimmed slightly, with stiff 

Bound in Flexible, 6.00 hema 8 handling, poy ph ag for further leleruatieg ns padi og 7 


This book is for sale at all Bookstores and by Booksellers, or will be mailed or expressed, prepaid, by 


HENRY O. SHEPARD, Publisher, 212-214 Monroe St., Chicago, Ill. 


FOREIGN ORDERS MAY BE SENT TO 





THE CHRISTIAN COMMONWEALTH PUBLISHING COMPANY, Limited, 
73 Ludgate Hill, London, E. C., England, Sole European Publishers, 














the analytical index. 
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HE MANUSCRIPT alone for The People’s Bible History cost more than 


$25,000. There was more than one year’s time consumed in compiling 
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Below you will find the List of Contributors and 
Table of Contents, with subdivisions under each general head. 





BOOK I. 
Title-page. 


The Authors—their Positions, Denominations 
and Themes. 

a i Preface, by REv. Geo. C. Lorimer, LL.D., Baptist, 
Pastor of Tremont Temple, Boston, Mass. 

Table of Contents. 

List of Illustrations. 

General Introduction, by RiGHT Hon. WILLIAM 
EWwArt GLADSTONE, Hawarden Castle, Ches- 
ter, England (including full-page steel plate 
engraving of Mr. GLADSTONE in his private 
library, by the late WILLIAM SARTAIN). The 
prominent points brought out in the introduc- 
tion are: 1—Position of the Holy Scriptures 
in the world at the present day. 2—Their rela- 
tion to the other ancient books of Eastern 
religion. 3—Confirmations supplied to the Old 
Testament by science and research. 4—The 
First Chapter of Genesis. 5—Position of the 
Bible records with reference to recent and 
prospective science. 6—The question of the 
fallibility of Holy Scripture. 7—Favorite point 
of attack for the objector. 8—Practical uses of 
Scripture, especially as spiritual nurture. 

Literature of the Old Testament, by Pror. A. H. 
SAYCE, Episcopalian, Professor of Assyriology, 
Queen’s College, Oxford, England. Professor 
Sayce has divided his contribution into four- 
teen sections, and illustrated with the renowned 
Tel El-Amarna Tablet and the Karnak Temple. 

Manuscripts of the Old Testament, by SAMUEL 
IvEs Curtiss, D.D., Congregationalist, Pro- 
fessor Chicago Theological Seminary, Chicago, 
Ill. The subdivisions are: Traditionalist and 
Modern Critical View of the Old Testament. 
Old Testament Books not Merely a Survival of 
the Fittest. The Original Languages of the 
Old Testament. History of the Old Testa- 
ment. Rolls and Manuscripts. 


BOOK II 


Contains From the Creation to the Dawn of 
Human History, by Rev. FREDERIC W. 
FARRAR, D.D., F.R.S., Episcopalian, Dean of 
Canterbury, Canterbury, England. The sub- 
divisions are: General Survey. The Creation 
of the World and Man. The Temptation. The 
Fall. The Penalty and the Curse. Adam and 
Eve. The Expulsion from Paradise, and the 
Cherubim. The Spread of Sin and the First 
Murder. The Generations of Mankind in the 
Line of Seth from Adam to Noah. The Corrup- 
tion of Man. The Flood and the Narrative of 
the Yahvist. The Noachian Covenant and 
its Symbol. The Table of the Nations. The 
Tower of Babel and the Dispersion. 


BOOK III 


Contains From the Call of Abraham to the Bond- 
age of Israel, by REV. ELMER H. Capen, D.D., 
Univeralist, President of Tufts College, Somer- 
ville, Mass. The subdivisions are: Abraham, 
His Birth and Training. The Call of Abraham. 
From Haran to Canaan—Abraham and Lot— 
Sodom. Abraham's Contact with Outside His- 
tory. Abraham and Ishmael. The Sacrifice 
of Isaac. Isaac and Rebekah. The Flight of 
Jacob. Joseph Sold into Slavery. Joseph's 
Character—Arrival of His Brethren—Coming 
of Jacob. Jacob and Pharaoh. 


BOOK IV 


Contains From the Birth of Moses to the Begin- 
nings of Freedom, by REv. FRANK W. GuN- 
SAULUsS, D.D., President Armour Institute, 
Chicago. The subdivisions are: The Cradle 
of the Hebrew Nation. The Youth of Moses. 
The Burning Bush and its Significance. The 
Memorial Name and its Influence. Last Days 
in Egypt. Following the Pillar of Cloud and 
Fire. The RedSea. The Wilderness of Shur— 
Marahand Elim—The Manna. From the First 
Battlefield to Sinai. The Giving of the Law. 
Israel’s Sin and the Renewal of the Code. The 
Census—The Wilderness of Paran—The Spies. 
Korah’s Rebellion—Moses’ Sin—Death of Mir- 
iam and Aaron—Balaam, <A Great Career 
Closing—The Character of Moses. 


BOOK V 


Contains From the Patriarchal Tent to the 


Priestly Tabernacle, by Rev. GEORGE F. 
PENTECOsT, D.D., Pastor Marylebone Presby- 
terian Church, London, England. The sub- 
divisions are: Primitive Religions. The Three 
Religions. Worship in Primitive Times. The 
Story of Job. The Transition to Ceremonial. 
The Law and the Tabernacle. The Priest- 
hood. Strange Fire. The Law of Offerings. 
The Seven Great Feasts.of Israel. The Feast 
of Tabernacles. The Year of Jubilee. The 
Constitution of Hebrew Society. 


BOOK VI 


Contains From the Invasicn of Canaan to the Last 


of the Judges, by Rev. R. S. MACARTHUR, 
D.D., Pastor Calvary Baptist Church, New 
York City. The subdivisions are: The Con- 
quest of Canaan. Joshua and His Work. The 
Jordan and Jericho. Standing Still of Sun and 
Moon. Moral Difficulties in Book of Joshua. 
Joshua and Judges Contrasted. The Fifteen 
Judges. Gideon ‘‘ Faint Yet Pursuing.’ Jeph- 
thah and Samson. The Book of Ruth. Eli 
and Samuel, the Last Judges. 


BOOK VII 


—— From the Rise of the Monarchy to its 


line, by REV. MARTYN SUMMERBELL, D.D., 
Pastor Main Street Free Baptist Church, Lew- 
iston, Maine. The subdivisions are: The 
Accession of Saul to the Throne of Israel. 
The Philistines and Their Overthrow at Mich- 
mash. The Waning Star of Saul. Saul’s Later 
Years and Death. David as King of Hebron 
and Jerusalem. David's Religious Spirit—His 
Psalms and His Victories. David’s Sin—His 
Rebellious Sons and His Place in History. 
The Young Prince Solomon. Solomon in His 
Glory. Solomon's Magnificence on its Darker 
Side. 


BOOK VIII 


Contains From the Division of the Empire to the 


st of the Kings, by REv. FRANK M. Bris- 
TOL, D.D., Pastor Methodist Episcopal Church, 
Evanston, Ill. The subdivisions are: The Dis- 
ruption of the National Union. Judah and Her 
Kings. The Apostasy of the Kingdom of Israel. 
Elijah the Tishbite. Elisha. The Develop- 
ment of Prophetism. The Minor Prophets. 
The Major Prophets. The Decline and Cap- 
tivity of Israel. Judah at War. Sennacherib 
and the Assyrians. Josiah and Reform. Neb- 
uchadnezzar's Conquest of the Jews. 


BOOK IX 


Contains From the Captivity in Babylon to the 


Return of the Exiles, by Rev. W. T. Moore, 
LL.D., Editor ‘‘The Christian Common- 
wealth,” London, England. The subdivisions 
are: Preliminary Historical Survey. Leav- 
ing Home. In a Strange Land. Babylonian 
Rulers, Laws, and Customs. Dreams and 
Visions. Faith versus Idolatry. The Fall of 
Babylon. New Masters and New Triumphs. 
Home Again. Under Priest and Governor. 
The New Community. Recapitulatory Survey. 


BOOK X 


Contains From the Close of the Old Era to the 


Beginning of the New, by Rev. Epwarp 
EVERETT HALE, D.D., Pastor South Congre- 
gational Church, Boston, Mass. The subdivi- 
sions are: The Books called ‘‘ Apocrypha.” 
From 423 to 323 B. C.—Nehemiah to Alexander 
the Great. From 323 to 167 B.C.—The Syrian 
Dynasty. From 167 to 135 B.C.—The Macca- 
bean Revolt. The Septuagint. The Book of 
Enoch. From 135 to 63 B. C.—The Last Years 
of Independence. The Preparation for Christ. 


BOOK XI 


Contains Literature and Manuscripts of the New 


Testament : 

Literature by REV. JosepH AGAR BEET, D.D., 
Wesleyan, Professor Wesleyan College, Rich- 
mond, England. Subdivisions are: Literature 
and History of the New Testament. The Epis- 
tlesof Paul. The Synoptic Gospels. The Book 
of Acts. The Writings of John. The Epistle 
to the Hebrews. The Epistle of James. The 
Epistles of Peter and Jude. Are Our Copies 
Correct. The Place of the New Testament in 
the Christian Life. 

Manuscripts by PRor. CASPAR RENE GREG- 
ory, Ph.D., D.Th., LL.D., Evangelical Lu- 
theran, Professor Ordinarius Honorarius of 
Theology, Leipzig University, Leipzig, Ger- 
many. The subdivisions are: The Materials. 
The Writing. Pictures. Chapters. Transla- 
tions. Latin Manuscripts. The Fathers. The 
Interpolations. 


BOOK XII 


Contains From the Birth in Bethlehem to the 


Crucifixion on Calvary, by REV. WILLIAM 
CLEAVER WILKINSON, D.D., Professor of 
Poetry and Criticism, University of Chicago, 
Chicago, Ill. The subdivisions are: The An- 
nunciation. The Birth. The Boy of Twelve. 
A Voice. From Galilee to Jerusalem and 
Back. At Jerusalem Again. The Sermon on 
the Mount. At Capernaum and to Nain. / 
Cycle of Parables. The Farewell Tour in 
Middle Galilee. Twice Northward in Pursuit 
of Seclusion. The Transfiguration. Inter- 
mission. The Guestship at Bethany. Dis- 
courses Undated. Incidents of Journeying. 
‘* Into Judea Again.’’ Another Postponement. 
The Approach to the City. The Triumphal 
Entry. The Last Monday. The Last Tues- 
day. Gethsemane. ‘‘ More Marred than any 
Man.”’ The Cross. 


BOOK Xill 


Contains From the Descent from the Cross to 


the Ascent to the Throne, by Rev. SAMUE! 
Hart, D.D., Episcopalian, Professor, Trinity 
College, Hartford, Conn. The subdivisions 
are: The Descent from the Cross. The Great 
Sabbath. The Lord among the Dead. The 
Narratives of the Resurrection. The Resur- 
rection Morn. Other Manifestations on Easter 
Day. The Evening of Easter Day. The Great 
Forty Days. Christ's Manifestations to His 
Apostles. The Risen Lord at the Sea of Galilee. 
The Truth of the Resurrection—its Evidence 
and Meaning. The Resurrection as Teaching 
Immortality. The Ascension. 


BOOK XIV 


Contains From the Gutponring of the Spirit to 
y 


the Death of Saint Paul, by Rev. J. Monro 
GiBson, D.D., Pastor of St. John’s Wood Pres- 
byterian Church, London, England. The sub- 
divisions are: The Advent of the Spirit. The 
Infant Church. Her Work and Warfare. Her 
Most Formidable Foe. Jerusalem Filled with 
the Doctrine. Inall Judea and Samaria. The 
Evangelist. The New Apostle. The Old Wall 
Broken Down. Sunset in Jerusalem. To the 
Uttermost Parts of the Earth. The First For- 
eign Mission. The Great Controversy. The 
Second Missionary Journey. The Third Mis- 
sionary Journey. The Prisoner of the Lord. 
The Two Martyr-Apostles. 


BOOK XV 


Contains From the Fall of Jerusalem to the Tri- 


umph of Christianity, by Rev. GeorGe C. 
LoRIMER, LL.D., Pastor of Tremont Temple, 
Boston, Mass. The subdivisions are: The 
Shadow of Antichrist. The Fall of Jerusalem. 
The Apostle of Love. The Advance of Chris- 
tianity. The Ministry of Charity. The Me- 
morials of Faith. The Times of Terror. The 
Labarum of Victory. 


BOOK XVI 


Contains An Elaborate and Comprehensive Index 


to the Work. In this Index the entire subject 
matter is so tharoughly elaborated that any 
reference can be had instantly and any topic 
can be followed throughout the whole book. 














QUARTO EDITION.— In order to bring the work within the reach of all classes, the 
Publisher has divided the same into 16 parts, sewed, but trimmed slightly, with stiff cover 
convenient for handling, at $1 each part. For further information see opposite page. 





THE CHRISTIAN COMMONWEALTH PUBLISHING COMPANY, Limited, 73 Ludgate Hill, London, E.C., England, Sole European Publishers, 


This book is for sale at all Bookstores and by Booksellers, or will be mailed or expressed, prepaid, by 


HENRY O. SHEPARD, Publisher, 
212-214 Monroe Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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EIGHT- DRAWER LINOTYPE MATRIX CABINET. 


Suitable for offices running two 
to four machines. 


DIMENSIONS — Height, 2 feet 10 inches; width, 19 inches; 
depth, 19 inches. 
Height of 6-drawer cabinet, - - - - 2 feet 5% inches. 
my 10-drawer oe” Od ee) Re ee 
12-drawer 7 





INLAND PRINTER. 


Matrix Cabinets 4 


For Mergenthaler Linotype Machines. 


O suitable receptacle has been heretofore offered for holding the valua- 
ble matrices, space bars and small tools which accompany the Linotype 
outfits. We have had numerous demands for a cabinet of this kind. 

and after carefully considering the requirements we present the cabinet illus- 
trated herewith with perfect confidence in its merits. We make these cabinets 
in four sizes, holding six, eight, ten and twelve drawers, respectively. The 
six-drawer cabinet will answer the requirements of an office running one or 
two machines; the eight-drawer, for offices running two to four machines; the 
ten-drawer, for offices running four to six machines, and for larger plants 
one or more of the twelve-drawer cabinets will answer. These cabinets ar: 
substantially made of hardwood, finished in antique oak, fitted with a roll 
front and substantial brass lock. Each drawer is 144 x 15 inside, having ten 
grooves upon which the matrices are placed edgewise. The capacity, there- 
fore, of each drawer is 142 running inches of matrices set edgewise. These 
drawers are placed in the cabinet on an incline. This prevents the matrices 
from falling down and becoming disarranged when the grooves are not full. 
Six metal slugs are furnished with each drawer to divide the special characters 
in the matrices which are not always required when the set is in use. In the 
lower part of the cabinet is a drawer 4% inches deep inside, fitted with a 
pin lock, which cannot be opened until the curtain is raised. In the front 
part of this drawer is a compartment fitted with a brass rod upon which the 
space bars are strung. The balance of this drawer is utilized for the accom- 
modation of the small tools which go with the Linotype machine. 

Full particulars and illustrated circular furnished on application. Write 
for prices. For sale by all dealers:in printers’ supplies. 


THE HAMILTON MFG. CO. 


Eastern Factory and Warehouse: Main Offce and © ° 
MIDDLETOWN, N. Y. Factory.. | WO Rivers, Wis. 











HINTS ON 
IMPOSITION 


A Handbook for 


Printers..... 
By T. B. WILLIAMS. 


S shown imposed single and double, and their adaptability 


A THOROUGH EXPOSITION OF METHODS 
EMPLOYED BY ALL UP-TO-DATE PRINTERS 
IN THE IMPOSITION OF BOOK FORMS IN 


EVERYDAY USE. 
to illustrate the relation of each to the other, and 
in the text the workman is carefully guided and 
instructed. Nothing pertaining to the imposition of book 
forms has been overlooked by the author. They are 








HE folded sheet is shown beside the imposed form 





for folding by hand or machinery explained. The most 
complete information (illustrated) is given for the ‘‘making 
of margins’’ in the form, locking up pages of unequal size 
in a form, register, gripper margin, cover forms, envelope 
forms, folding points in the form, etc. 


The reader is benefited by the perusal of any page 
in this helpful book. Ninety-six pages, 4 x 6 inches, full 
leather, flexible, gold side stamp, $1.00. Sent postpaid 
on receipt of price. Address orders to 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 212-214 MONROE STREET, 
150 NASSAU STREET. CHICAGO..... 

















FEBRUARY 


THE INLAND PRINTER. 
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BARGAINS! 








February is a short month, but there will be time to order if you want big bargains. 
During that month only we offer the following books at a great reduction from regular prices 
in order to reduce stock. Take advantage of this sale. 


BOUND VOLUMES THE INLAND PRINTER. 


Volume IV, October, 1886, to September, 1887, .. . ; ‘ ; P ; 
1893, . ; . ; ; ‘ ; 
1895, . ; é ; . ; , 
1896, . ; P : ; < j 


an 
“« XV, April, 
“ XVIL “ 


1890, to ve 
1895, to i 
1896, to " 


These books contain an immense amount of 


$1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.50 


valuable information and are sold at a price 


which simply covers the cost of the binding. They are worth many times this figure to 
anyone who cares anything about the printing craft and the arts closely connected with it. 


Must be sent by express at expense of purchaser. 


A BOOK ON METAL ENGRAVING. 


This is a valuable book for those who desire full instructions in regard to 
engraving on metal. It is intended particularly for those in the jewelry and 
silverware line, and is not a book on general engraving. It shows how to 
make script letters, Old English text, initials, monograms, etc., and gives 
many helpful suggestions in this line. Special price during February, 25 
cents, postpaid. Well worth the price. 


Order early. 


WHITE’S MULTI-COLOR CHART. 


This valuable work contains seventy-three specimens of cover papers of 
various colors, shades and qualities, on which are printed six colors of ink— 
black, yellow, red, blue, green and brown—colors most generally in use. No 
printer who desires to arrive at the effect produced by printing a certain color 
of ink upon a certain color of paper without proving up the form can afford 
to be without this book. Special price during February, 40 cents, postpaid. 


Address all orders to 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, 212-214 Monroe Street, Chicago; 150 Nassau Street, New York. 





EARHARTS 66 
NEW WORK 


It is 5 x 7% inches in size, contains 248 pages, handsomely bound in cloth, with title stamped 
It contains an average of 8 pages each of about 30 different tints, colors and shades 
rok xen each page showing a different color effect, over one-half of which are in two colors and the 
ba All the effects shown are the best that can be produced on the different tints 
In addition to the two-color combinations shown, there are tables giving 
At the bottom of each combination is given 


in two colors. 


ance in one color. 
and colors of stock used. 
from to to 50 others, for each different tint of paper. 
a list of colors, any one of which, if used with th 
well aware of the fact that there is today a greater demand for all 


In printin 


for nearly every purpose for which white stock is used. 
roduce a 


experience more or less trouble in selecting an ink that will 


produce a good effect. 
turn out a satisfactory job. 


“The 
great his experience or how large or small his concern may be. 
white plate paper, with all the necessary explanatory matter. 


stock he may select. 


e two shown, will mg harmony. 
inds of colored paper than ever 
before. This demand has been steadily growing for many years, until today colored stock is used 
i on colored stock all printers 
armonious and 
A great deal of valuable time is wasted in trying inks of different colors before one is found that will 
Under these conditions it often takes more than double the time necessary to 
Harmonizer”’ will completely overcome this difficulty. 
It is of great value to every printer who prints on tinted or colored stock, it matters not how 
: The different pages are printed 
with 12 original and 24 mixed colors, which are shown in the front part of the book, printed on 
t With this book before him, the printer 
will never be at a loss as to what ink he should use to produce the best effect on any tinted or colored 


For sale by 


Jhe Aarmonizer” 


Qaeseseararaeseaeacsrsesese 
A book showing a great 


variety of harmonious 
effects produced by print- 
ing colored inks on colored 
papers. % % % mH He 


$3.50 per Copy. 


Owing to the increasing demand for this 
work, the price will soon be advanced. 
* 
OLMLOLOLGLOLDLOLOLOLODLOLOLS 


eevee 


Printers are 


leasing effect. 





LO LOLOLOLOLL 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, 212 Monroe Street, Chicago, or 150 Nassau Street, New York. 
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THE ART STUDENT, edited by Ernest 
Knaufft. Instruction in Illustrating, 
Caricaturing, Chalk-plate and Wood 
Engraving, etc. 





PPP POLP LPL LLLP DAA ALA LLL AL LALA AL ALA AL 


BEGAN IN NOV. 


EVERY PRINTER WANTS — 
“Profitable Advertising”’ 


Pwwww. 





VOL. XI OF: 
THE ( 


Facsimiles of sketches by Meisson- 
ter, Gerome, Herkomer, Vierge, Mer- 
zel and all the masters of draughts- 
manship. 


WITH THE 


THE ADVERTISER'S TRADE JOURNAL. 


Fully illustrated, bright, original, up- 
to-date on all Advertising Topics. 


PAPAL PPL PA 





specimen numbers, or 70 cents for six 
months’ subscription and three back 
numbers, or $1.50 for one year's sub- 
scription and seven back numbers. 


MEISSONIER 


The handsomest publica- 
tion of its kind. 








—— 
STUDENT. | 


No free copies. Mention 7he Jnland 
Printer when you write. 


THE ART STUDENT, 
132 W. 234 St., NEW YORK. 


~wwwwrwerrevrvervrvewvewvevewvewewte 


] 
> 
> 
) 
» 
> 
» 
» 
; Send 30 cents (stamps taken) for four 
> 
> 
) 
» 
> 
; 








PP RPP PP 





( 
( -_ 
NUMBER ; 
. , 
‘ 
‘ 


10 ots brings a sample copy if you mention 
s THE INLAND PRINTER. 





KATE E. GRISWOLD, Ed. and Pub. 
27 School St., BOSTON, MASS. 
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Na escial 





No. 938. oc. 


No. 943. 60c. 





No. 946. €0c 








No. 950. _ 50¢. No. 951. 45¢. No. 952. 500. 


Electrotypes of above sent on receipt of price by THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, 212-214 Monroe Streét, Chicago. 
Order by number. Do not cut this page. 


Send 10 cents for our 92-page catalogue of cuts, ornaments, etc. It may contain just what you want. 

















THE INLAND PRINTER. 


Nmerican 
ictionary of [®rinting and 
[3Jookmaking 


CONT AINING 


A HISTORY OF THESE ARTS IN EUROPE AND AMERICA, WITH DEFINITIONS 
OF TECHNICAL TERMS AND BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES. 








HIS book shows both the present and past conditions of the printer’s and bookmaker’s 
1 arts, with other matters related thereto, in a form convenient for reference. It contains 
a greater quantity of interesting and valuable matter upon the subjects than any preceding 
work, of whatever kind or nature. Each topic has been fully and thoughtfully elucidated. é 
Several dictionaries of printing antedate this. Those of Savage, Ringwalt and Southward in 





English, and Waldow in German, are all valuable; but, as in the history of English lexi- 
cography, the later books had an advantage over the earlier, both as to plan and in matter, so this work has 
been able to profit by their strong points and avoid their defects. There is now a continual succession of 
writers upon typography, some dealing with its practical aspects and others with its historical and antiquarian 
relations. Much is now contributed to the trade press. More than a hundred volumes 


of such newspapers have been read, and their yo Gy valuable articles have been summarized for 









this dictionary. Together with these, a mul- S|  titude of minor pamphlets, trade announce- 


ments and other publications have been consulted. A large number of the articles 


~ 
treat of questions which relate to the master “ey 
statement, in other than an ephemeral form, xf 
printer, and how he may know that he has been conducting his business on true lines. The remorseless 


printer only. Herein will be found the first 
} of what principles should guide the employing 
competition of the present day demands that he who succeeds shall be a good commercial man; that he shall 
watch over his expenses; produce his work so-that it shall be pleasing to the eye, and collect his bills promptly. 
Much on this subject will be found. The apprentice and the journeyman have not been 
neglected. Each of the simple operations is described, with the reasons for doing the work 
in the manner set forth; some, as for instance Making Ready, are given with a fullness 
never before attempted. Under the heads Type, Type Founding, Electrotyping and Book- 
binding, many subsidiary arts are described at length. Under International Typographical 





Union, New York, and Trades Union, a more extended account is given of workmen’s 
societies among printers than is elsewhere to be found. A history of the Typothete is also given. The 
vocabulary relating to the arts is fuller than has heretofore been given. Attempts have been made to collect 
such words ever since the time of Moxon, now a little over two centuries ago, but they have not all yet been 
brought together. New terms are continually being created, and these with those of four other languages 
have also been incorporated. 


The book contains 592 pages, 11 by 8% inches in size, is profusely illustrated with portraits of 
printers and others distinguished in the trades which relate to the art, with pictures of the process and 
materials, etc., and is handsomely bound in half morocco. No printer’s library is complete without it. 


PRICE, EXPRESS PAID, $12.00 





\, Adtes ores © HE INLAND PRINTER CO. 


ij } 


A aN 150 Nassau Street, 212-214 Monroe Street, 
a. NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 
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PAPER 











ROYAL CROWN BOND. 


20c. Ib. 
500 Count. 


WHITE WOVE. 


17 x 22— 14, 16, 20 
19 x 24— 16, 20, 24 


17x 26— 2 
22x 34— 32 
24 x 38 — 32 


TINTED WOVE. 
Azure. Buff. Green. Pink. 


17 x 22— 16 
19 x 24— 20 
17 x 28 — 20 


POLICY BOND. 
12c. Ib. . 
500 Count. 


WHITE WOVE. 
17 x 22 — 14, 16, 20 


19 x 24 — 20 
17 x 28 — 20 
22 x 34 — 32 


TINTED WOVE. 
Azure. Buff. Green. Pink. 
17 x 22— 16 


AGAWAM BOND. 
20c. Ib. 
500 Count. 


GLAZED WHITE WOVE. 


17 x 22 — 16, 20 
19 x 24 — 20, 24 


17 x 28 — 20, 24 
22 x 34— 32 
24 x 38 — 40 
UNGLAZED WHITE WOVE. 
17 x 28 — 20 


TINTED WOVE. 
Azure. Buff. Green. Pink. 


17 x 22— 16 
19 x 24— 20 


17 x 28 — 20 
NATIONAL BANK BOND. 
945c. Ib. 

500 Count. 


WHITE WOVE. 
17 x 22 — 14, 16, 20 


19 x 24— 20 
17 x 28 — 20 
22 x 34 — 32 


TINTED WOVE. 
Azure. Buff. Green. Pink. 
17 x 22— 16 


BRO. JONATHAN BOND. 


16c. Ib. 
500 Count. 


WHITE WOVE. 


17 x 22— 12, 14, 16, 20, 24 
19 x 24— 16, 20, 24 

17 x 28 — 20, 24 

22 x 34— 32, 40 


TINTED WOVE. 
Azure. Buff. Green. Pink. 


17 x 22— 16 
19 x 24— 20 
17 x 28 — 20 
Golden Rod, 

17 x 22— 16 


MOSCOW BOND. 
8c. Ib. 
500 Count. 


White. Azure. Buff. Green. Pink. 
17 x 22— 16 





CRANE & COMPANY’S BOND. 





Price per 1,000 Sheets. SizEs— 14xI7 | 





15x19 | 16x21 =: 16x24 | 17x22 | 19x23 | 19x24 











BOND i. 0 %.6 Thickness No. 16 | $12.50 

Cs CEE CRN a a 13.50 
soa sialhig <i eine sos a ya a4 
BONO Ses don ss “s “ 25) 18.00 
PORT Te nis ** 29] 20.00 
PARCHMENT DEED “ - ww 28.00 
PARCHMENT DEED “ * 37 24.0 
PARCHMENT DEED ‘“ ‘“* 44) 40.00 
ARTIF’L PARCHM’T “ ** 56, 60.00 


$15.00 | $17.50 | $20.00 | $20.00 | $23.00 | $24.00 
16.50 | 20.00 22.00 /| 23.00 25.00 26.00 
18.00 22.50 25.00 | 26.00 28.00 29.00 
22.50 | 27.00 | 31.00 30.00 | 33.00 34.00 
24.00 29.00 32.00 | 32.00 | 36.00 38.00 
34.00 40.00 44.00 44.00 50.00 53-00 
40.00 | 47.50} 53.00 | 53.00 60.00 63.50 
47.50 | 56.50 62.00} 62.00 71.00 | 75.00 
72.00 | 84.00 | 96.00 | 95.00 | 110.00 114.00 





TINTED BonpD, 17 x 22 and 17 x 28, No. 21, 
Blue, Buff, Green, Pink and Salmon. 


also in stock in ° 


20x24 17x28 | 19x30 | 21x33 22x28 
$25.00 | $25.00 | $30.00 | $36.00 $32.00 
27.00 | 27.00 OT Lee 36.00 
30.00 | 30.00} 36.00/| ...... 40.00 
36.00 | 36.00 | 45.00 | ...... 47.00 
40.00 | 40.00 / 48.00! ...... 52.00 
56.00 56.00 hee ag) Oe 73.00 
67.00 | 67.00] 81.00] ...... 87.00 
81.00 | 81.00 | 96.00 | ...... | 103.00 
120.00 | 120.00 | 144.00 | ...... 155.00 





500 Sheets and over, 30% from list. 
Less than 500 Sheets, 20% from list. 











J.W. BUTLER PAPER COMPANY, 


212-218 MONROE ST., CHICAGO. 


SPECIAL SIZES, ETC., to order promptly. 
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Three=Color Work and 
the “‘Century.”’ 


We are pleased to acknowledge the congratulations which continue to 
come to us, but as the remarkable showing made by the “Century” Press 
in 1897—a bad business year to most people—was due to the sterling quali- 
ties of the machine itself, we gladly accept the applause of our many patrons 
and friends upon its behalf. 











1898, we are happy to say, bids fair to 
double the record of 1897 and we have been 
at considerable pains to procure facilities 
great enough to supply promptly the rapidly 
increasing demand. This is no idle statement, 
as may be seen when it is known that from 
January until December, 1897, the work of 
building “Century” presses had to be carried 








on day and night with two shifts of men. 

In view of the studies we have made in connection with the three-color 
process, we are experiencing a sharp request for “Century” machines for 
that purpose. As this remarkable process is rapidly displacing lithography 
and is spreading into all branches of commercial printing, and is extremely 
profitable where strictly three-color appliances are engaged, the three-color 
department of “Century” construction is likely to have greater demands 
made upon it than it can possibly meet. 

By those who contemplate adopting the three-color process, we are 
frequently asked if their present machines, of various makes, cannot be used 
or adapted to that class of printing. Concerning this we would say, for the 
general information of those interested, that work of this exquisite nature 
requires a more accurate register than has ever heretofore been necessary, a 
clearer and steadier impression and a delicacy of touch and precision of 
action on the part of the machine that no press, unless constructed through- 
out from a three-color printer’s standpoint, can give. . 

In these printing qualities the “Century” excels even the Stop-Cylinder, 
and besides being handier has a far greater producing capacity. 
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To those who have not seen a specimen of perfect three-color work we shall 
be glad to send “’The Queen of Flowers” produced upon a “Century” by 
Messrs. Bartlett & Co., of New York. 

Illustrating the admiration which this gem from the “Century” press has 
called forth in the highest technicai circles, we print below a letter from 


Mr. J. Harry Carson, Secretary of the Denver Typothetae. 





Suds eee de de 


Denver Cypothetae 


J. HARRY CARSON, SECRETARY 


RRR 


Campbell P. P. & Mfg. Co., 
New York. 
Gentlemen: — 
Permit me to compliment you on your 3-color 





February 2nd, 1898. 


sheet. I consider it the most exquisite specimen of 3-color 
half-tone printing I have ever seen. The brilliancy of the 
whole picture, the beautiful gradation of coloring and 
variety of treatment in delicate shades to deep colors is 
certainly a marvel of the craftsman’s art. 
Very truly yours, 
J. Harry Carson, 
Secretary Denver Typothetae. 





NOTE.—In rapidity of execution and in perfection of product the «‘Century”’ 
is unrivaled. 





THE CAMPBELL COMPANY, 


334 Dearborn Street, 5 Bridewell Place, 5 Madison Avenue, 
CHICAGO, ILL. LONDON, E. C. NEW YORK. 
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“A Newspaper Man 


worried by the unreliability or uncertainty of his mechanical equipment. 9%? 


hundreds of others. 





Has troubles enough of his own without being constantly annoyed and 


The newspaper man who said that simply echoed the sentiments of 


The “MULTIPRESS” 








(many presses in one) is 


‘“The Duplex Press Company, of 


the only Flat Bed Web Perfecting Press which can Battle Creek, Mich., sends out a 
; i ‘ copy of the judge’s decision, in 

be operated day in and day out with absolute certainty of the case brought against them by 
the Campbell Press Company. In; 


this case the decision is favorable 


action and at a speed far in excess of any similar machine. 
to the Cox Company. The Camp- 


Four, six or eight page papers printed, perfected and bell Company have appealed, how- 
F 8 Poe PoP Pp ue ever, and the case an come up 


again before the Court of Appeals 


folded at from 5,000 to 6,000 per hour; not in spurts but 
in May. As the case now stands, 


four decisions have been rendered 


all the while. 
in favor of the Campbells and one 


Its simplicity and strength will interest you; its in favor of the Cox Company. I 
can only repeat my advice of last 


June, that printers thinking of buy- 











convenience -please you. 
: ee . ing a Duplex press from either con- 
We build it in standard sizes as follows: cern would do well to demand a 
bond protecting them in case the 
No. 14, printing 6 and 7 or 7 and 8 columns. final decision should go against the 
press they have purchased. The 
Length of sheet, 22 inches. Campbell people have advertised 
rs oe their readiness to give such a bond 
No, 15, printing 6 and 7 or 7 and 8 columns. in many papers, except THE JOUR- 
Length of sheet, 2314 inches. NALIST, which made the sugges- 
aie ont tion. If the Cox Company have 
; Ran made any similar offer I have not 
Write for papers produced on press and descriptive seen it.’ ’— The Journalist, Febru- 
ary 5, 1898. 
booklet. 
THE CAMPBELL COMPANY, 
334 Dearborn Street, 5 Bridewell Place, 5 Madison Avenue, 
CHICAGO, ILL. LONDON, E. C. NEW YORK. 
S 
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Our Secondhand List 


Shows—that the “CENTURY” has replaced machines 
which, until its advent, were considered of the 
most modern construction. 


We offer For Sale: 


ONE MIEHLE—Four-roller, two-revolution. Bed, 39 x 53. Rack and screw 
and table distribution, air springs, front fly delivery. Up to date, excellent condition. 

ONE HUBER PERFECTOR — Bed, 37 x 52. Four form rollers, rack and 
screw and table distribution. Excellent condition. 

ONE COTTRELL — Four-roller, two-revolution. Bed, 34 x 50. Rack and 
screw and table distribution, front delivery, air springs, box frame. Excellent 
condition. 

ONE WHITLOCK DRUM—Bed, 27 x 39. Two rollers, rack and screw and 
table distribution, tapeless delivery, air springs. Excellent condition. 

ONE BABCOCK STANDARD DRUM—Bed, 29 x 42. Two rollers, rack and 
screw distribution, air springs, tapeless delivery, box frame. Excellent condition. 

ONE CAMPBELL BOOK PRESS — Double-ender. Bed, 34 x 50. Four 
rollers, rack and screw and table distribution, front fly delivery. Excellent 
condition. 

ONE HOE DRUM—Bed, 28x42. Two rollers, rack and screw distribution, 
box frame, air springs, rear fly delivery. Excellent condition. 


ONE CAMPBELL TWO-REVOLUTION PONY—Two rollers. Bed, 23 x 28. 
Rack and screw and table distribution, front fly delivery. Excellent condition. 


Those having a predilection for any particular make or style of machine 
will find it to their advantage to place their names upon our Wazting List. 
We have many machines of all makes passing through our hands continually, 
taken in exchange for ‘“Centurys,” and those whose names we have are given 
their choice before the machines are advertised for sale; many bargains have 
been secured in this way; machines sometimes run but a few months. 


Write us for prices and terms and complete list. 





NOTE.—The ‘“‘CENTURY”’ today is the standard by which the 
efficiency of all other machines is measured. 





THE CAMPBELL COMPANY, 


334 Dearborn Street, 5 Bridewell Place, 5 Madison Avenue, 
CHICAGO, ILL. LONDON, E. C. NEW YORK. 























Baltimore Wins 


Contest No. 4! 


Color Form. 


Printed on a No. J Four-Roller “Century” Press; bed, 
39 x 52. 

Size of sheet, 33 x 48. 

Pounds to ream, of above size, 86. 

Size of form, 32% x 47%. 

Electroplates used — part new, part old. 

Number of colors, one (pink). 

Entire time consumed in make-ready, 8 hours. 

Pressman put up all lifts. 

Actual running speed of press throughout, 1,740 per hour. 

Total number of impressions printed, 52,000. 

Number of hours and minutes run, from the time press started 
until form was off the press, including all stops, such as 
washing up, putting up paper, etc., incidental to regular 
work: 30 hours, 15 minutes. 

Average number of impressions per hour, 1,719, or a total of 
17,190 impressions per day. 


This record was sworn to before a Notary Public and countersigned by 
the American Label Co. 





REPORT OF THE JUDGES. 


Campbell Printing Press & Mfg. Co., New York: 


Gentlemen,—In determining the distinctive merits of the work submitted in Contest No. 
4 of the Tournament of the “‘ Century,” I have taken much time and given to the specimens 
the consideration they deserve. I now recommend that Messrs. McKenna and Willard, of 
the American Label Co. of Baltimore, Md., be awarded the prize. 


Yours very truly, LOUIS H. ORR. 


The Campbell Printing Press & Mig. Co., New York : February 16, 1898. 


Gentlemen,—I am in favor of awarding the prize in Contest No. 4, Tournament of the 
‘Century,’ to James McKenna, pressman, and John Willard, feeder. 
Very truly yours, Cc. B. WOODWARD. 


The Campbell Printing Press Co., New York : wig February 16, 1898. 


Gentlemen,—Your favor of February 14 duly received. In reply have to say that the 
prize in the Fourth Contest should be awarded to James McKenna, pressman, and John 
Willard, feeder, of the American Label Co., Baltimore. 

Yours very truly, 


J. F. EARHART. 
The awards, together with certificates of same, duly signed and sealed, 
have been presented to Messrs. McKenna and Willard. 


Contest No. 5 began February 1, ends March 33. Awards, $60 and $40. 
Send in your samples of work without fail. 

Don’t forget, the Grand Final Contest begins April 1, ends May 33. 
Awards — $600 to pressman, $400 to feeder. 
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JAMES E. McKENNA, Pressman, 

AS born and raised in Cincinnati, Ohio, and served 

his time with Russell & Morgan Co. of that city. 

His experience with them and other large printing houses 

of the East and West renders his services of especial 

value to the American Label Co. and undoubtedly enabled 

him to appreciate the remarkable capabilities of the 

‘““Century’’ and so produce the results which have won 
for him the prize in Contest No. 4. 








AS born and raised in Baltimore and served his time 

in various offices in that city before taking a position 

with the American Label Co. His undoubted ability to 

handle work rapidly and accurately, combined with the 

many notable features found only in the ‘“‘ Century” press, 

thus assuring unequaled register on colorwork at high 

speeds, has set a standard for output which is highly 
creditable. 


Employed by American Label Co., Baltimore, Md. 
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THE HARRIS AUTOMATIC PRESS 
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Prints from Type ! 





GAINS TIME. 
5 Dad 

SAVES 
EXPENSE. 
Sad 

DOES QUICK 








USES TYPE 
FOR SHORT 


FOR LONG 








A New Device ! 


CARDS, ENVELOPES, TAGS, POSTALS, ETC., PRINTED AUTOMATIC- 
ALLY AND DIRECT FROM TYPE BY THE NEW ATTACHMENT TO 
THE HARRIS CARD AND ENVELOPE PRESS. & % % st tt tt Ot 





Some Salient Points for Printers: 


The Harris Automatic Presses are rapidly superseding, 
for special work, the tedious and expensive operation 
of the job press. 

ote new device bids fair to inaugurate another revolution 

in rapid printing. 17,000 an hour is our champion 
record, but now you can save time in another way. 

pve is immensely gained because you can print short 
8} runs of, say, 3,000 or smaller without waiting for 
electroplates. 

At type in your office with face not deeper than % inch 

fa can be used in forms up to 3% x 8¥ inches, and _press- 
work commenced at once. 








E new attachment can be adjusted to all Harris presses 
now in use, and is supplied on all machines seer ane 
our factory. 

[HEN you desire to use plates for long runs, etc., the 
attachment will not interfere, and machines run with 
equal facility. 

a you are accustomed to think an ordinary job press 

LE | rapid, you will be amazed at the speed with which the 
Harris Automatic turns out the work. 

rr orits in printing depend largely on the use of time- 

Lm aes devices. Our catalogue will help you. Send 

or it. 





THE HARRIS AUTOMATIC PRESS COMPANY, 
BUILDERS OF PRESSES FOR SPECIAL WORK, 


NILES, OHIO, U.S.A. 

















ANTHONY’S 
PATENT LINE SCREEN HOLDER. 


No Kits. 
No Trouble. 


Holds any size of 
Plate and 
Screen. 


Distance between 
plate and screen 
adjustable. 


Send for Descrip- 
tive List. 











CROSS-LINE SCREENS.... 


Unsurpassed for opacity and sharpness of lines and transparency of spaces. 
Send for Free Catalogue of Photo-Engravers’ Supplies. 


The International Annual and American Process Year Book. 
Articles by Beeles, Bogardus, Duchochois, Hough, Kupper, Talbot, 
Walmsley, etc. Price 75c., postage 15c. 

E. & H. T. ANTHONY & CO., 591 Broadway, New York, 
or 45, 47 and 49 East Randolph Street, Chicago. 


Anderson’s Photo-Mechanical Processes ana Guide to Color Work. 
A “i guide to the photo-reproduction processes, three-color work, 
etc. Illustrated with three-color print, color chart and many half-tones. 
Price $5. For sale by 

E. & H.T. ANTHONY & CO., 591 Broadway, New York, 
or 45, 47 and 49 East Randolph Street, Chicago. 


AND THE INLAND PRINTER CO., 214 Monroe St., Chicago. 
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OUBT as to the wisdom of substituting electric motors for 
shafts and belts, in operating printing and bookbinding 
machinery, no longer exists. 

i i i a} 
There is every reason for the change; there is none against it. 


i i i of 
The only question now is whether the geared or the direct-connected 
type of motor is the better. 





The Lundell Motor is made in both types. 





The American Book Company has in its New York plant eighty Lun 
dell Geared Motors. 


The American Lithographic Company of New York has one hundred 
and forty Lundell Direct-Connected Motors. 








McClure’s Magazine, and University Press of Cambridge, use Lundell 
Geared Motors. 





Lundell Motors effected for the American Lithographic Company of 
New York a saving of 44.2 per cent in cost of power and light; 
and not only that, but the change improved their conveniences for 
operating machinery, and quality of light as well, thus increasing 
quality and quantity of product. 





We are always prompt and happy to consider conditions and furnish 
estimates to printers. 





Send for Catalogue de Luxe. Now in preparation. 








Address all inquiries to 


SPRAGUE ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Commercial Cable Building, - - - - - NEW YORK CITY. 
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It’s a “Success” Wire Stitcher..... 


—_—" o—~ Seer! 




















It feeds direct from a spool, making its own staples. Will 
stitch both flat and saddle, from a single sheet up to three-six- 
teenths of an inch, according to texture of paper. One roll of 
wire, costing only 4o cents, will make 15,000 staples. Every 
machine guaranteed. Write for samples of its work. 


F. Wesel Mfg. Co. 


EVERYTHING 
ee 82-84 Fulton Street, 
THE PRINTER New York. 
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TO CALL ANY INK THE BEST— BUT HARD TO 
PROVE THAT IT’S ANYWHERE NEAR AS GOOD 
AS “BUFFALO” PRINTING INK. WE DON’T TAKE 
A PAGE TO SAY THIS—IT ISN’T NECESSARY. 


THE GOODS DO THE TALKING. ge oe 





“BUFFALO INKS ALWAYS WORK.” 


Buffalo Printing Ink Works, 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


CCSSSESSS VESTS SESSE 
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eA COMPACT STEEL 
MECHANISM WORTH 
ITS WEIGHT IN GOLD. 


Lifted 
at 
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A type-high machine that meets the requirements of every 
printer. Will number consecutively checks, tickets, stubs, order 
blanks —everything. Small enough to permit printing and 
numbering at one impression, a saving of Ioo per cent. 

NO PLUNGER. 
NO “‘ No.” 

NO PERIODS. 

NO FRISKETS. 

Requires no attachments whatever. Locks up in the form 
same as a slug. Prints figures and nothing but the figures— 
clean, clear, and as sharp as copperplate. The only absolutely 
perfect yeageaees numbering machine. Strong and inde- 
structible. Entirely automatic from 1 up to 100,000. The best 
investment a printer can make. 

Circulars ready —ask for them. 


JOSEPH WETTER & CO. 


Nos. 515 to 521 Kent Avenue, 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 





““At the Top.” EFFICIENCY, 


SATISFACTION — 


Printing Plates. 


Elements of success synonymous 
with the name of Osgood & Co., 
designers and makers of..... 
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’ 1 in black and white, or 
Osgood S Desig ns colors, for catalogues, 
booklets, magazine covers and advertisements of every kind, 
combine all the essential factors of originality, strength and 
tone. They cannot fail to please you. Centrally located for 
Chicago trade. Careful and immediate attention to mail 
orders. ‘‘The Illustrator and Engraver,’’ and specimen 
sheet of colortype work mailed free to prospective customers. 


FINE COLOR ENGRAVING A SPECIALTY. 


Please mention THE INLAND PRINTER. 


OSGOOD & COMPAN “At the Top”— 


Woman’s Temple, 
Long Distance ’Phone, Main 3488. Chicago. 

















HauF-TONE, 













|  ZINC-ETCHING, 
Woop and 
METAL ENGRAUING. 


“DESIGNING 
EICe 
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THESE 
PAPERS 
CARRIED 
IN 

TWENTY 
DIFFERENT 
TINTS 


bs 








OLORED FLATS WATERMARKED 
“PARSONS PAPER COMPANY” 


7/4 WING to dissatisfaction among 
the trade from the fact that in- 
#s. ferior goods are sold as those of 
our manufacture, we have decided to make, 
from January J, our regular lines of Colored 
Flats, both Wove and Laid, with the 
watermark “Parsons Paper Co.” The 
papers will also be put up 500 sheets 
to the ream. # We shall endeavor to 
continue this as the standard line of 
Loft-dried Colors, in the market. 





PARSONS PAPER CO. 


HOLYOKE, MASS. 





THE IMPRINT 


pile” CHIGAGO, 
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Bali 


PAPER MILLS COMPANY 


MARQUETTE BUILDING. CHICAGO 


“SELLING AGENTS: WHOLESALE DEALERS 
PAPER SPECIALISTS 





ICH AND BEAUTIFUL 

EFFECTS IN THE USE 

OF DECKLE-EDGE PAPERS 

ILLUSTRATED BY A 
MASTER HAND. 


Ww 


STUDY IN HARMONI- 

OUS BACKGROUNDS 
FOR ARTISTIC TYPOGRA- 
PHY AND PRESSWORK. 


ey) 


BOON TO THE ELITE 
PRINTER. 


NNNNNNINNNN 

HESE DAINTY BOOKLETS 

WILL BE SENT ONLY ON 

RECEIPT OF TEN CENTS 

TO DEFRAY COST OF 
MAILING. 


AAAAAAAAAA 


“Strathniore”’ 


The Synonym for 
SUMPTUOUSNESS, 


NOVELTY, 
BEAUTY. 


THE 


PAPER MILLS COMPANY 
MARQUETTE BUILDING, CHICAGO 
-SELLING AGENTS - WHOLESALE DEALERS 
PAPER SPECIALISTS 














SEND FOR SAMPLES STRATHMORE DRAWING BOARDS AND PAPERS 
FOR ARTISTS’ USE; AS MUCH SUPERIOR TO OTHER DRAWING BOARDS 
AS STRATHMORE PAPERS ARE TO OTHER PAPERS. #& #% 2% 2% 2% 2 ot UF 
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THE QUEEN’S BODYGUARD. 


HEN you look through the printing offices you will discover that 


the best printers and pressmen have a remarkable attachment 
for pets. Of course the editor has his cat which thrives on 
spring poetry, paste, and other odds and ends. But down- 
stairs in the pressroom you will find everyone devoted to the 
pets that give the best results on the press. Do you know 
why the pressmen’s pets among inks are 


The Queen City Inks ? 


Because they have the superior working qualities and fineness 
that are required to turn out the choice grade of printing. 
Among our specialties that you ought to try, because they have 
been demonstrated to be the inks above all others adapted to 
meet the exacting requirements of fine illustrative work, are the 


H. D. Book and Half-Tone Inks. 


Send us your address at once, so that we can mail you samples 
of the beautiful work done with these and our other full line 
of inks. It will help you to turn out a finer character of work. 


QUEEN CITY PRINTING INK COMPANY, 


HOME OFFICE : 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


Branch — 347 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
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Attachments for the 
Job Press. 
& 


Ask your dealer for them 
or send to 





EDWARD L. MEGILL, 'yate,batente 
No. 60 Duane Street, NEW YORK. 
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INVITATIONS, cing cares: 





ENGRAVED IN THE MOST 
APPROVED STYLES....... 


Commercial Stationery Embossed and Plate Printed. 


Printers and Stationers having solicitors should 
write for our special stationery offers. 


WM. FREUND & SONS, 
155 State Street, CHICAGO. 


Send for samples of what 
you have calls for and 
lowest prices. 





erfected Prouty Jobber. 


PARTICULARLY ADAPTED FOR HIGH-GRADE 
PRINTING AND EMBOSSING. 














REAR VIEW. 


Why it excels others in Speed, Strength, Register and Distribution. 


Because it has a more solid and heavier frame, shafts are larger, and all 
large working parts are well balanced. Unlike others, it is not a one-sided 
machine, but has two driving pinions and crank gears, making it impossible 
toslurortwist. There are no babbitt or cap box bearings about it; all bearings 
are cut from solid metal. It has four form rollers, all carried independent of 
each other ; patent double end roller trucks, combining two sets in one, besides 
many other important features that are new. Our Catalogue will tell the rest. 


GEO. WwW. PROUTY Co., 
Office and Factory—15 Union Street, WORCESTER, MASS. 
New England Salesroom—100 High St., BOSTON, MASS. 


Plain 
Smooth Laid 
Antique Laid 
“‘Ulster’’ Linen, Smooth and Rough 
*‘Ashmere’’ Linen, Smooth and Rough 
**Unique,’’ Smooth and Rough 
‘‘White Star’’ 
‘*Princess,’’ Smooth and Rough 
‘‘Abbotsford’’ Deckle-Edge Cover 
‘“‘Shandon’’ Deckle-Edge Cover 
‘‘Strathmore’’ Deckle-Edge Book 
‘*Strathmore’’ Deckle-Edge Cover 
‘*Noiseless’’ Deckle-Edge Book 
‘*Hiawatha’’ Deckle-Edge Book 
‘*Fort Dearborn’’ Enameled 
Proving Paper (Imported) 
Waterproof Cloth-Lined 
‘*Duplex Monarch,’’ Enameled 
‘*Tokio’”’ 
“e Pekin’’ 
Enameled Music Cover 
‘*Blackstone’’ Brief Paper 
English Finish Music Paper 
‘‘Whitefriars,’’ Double Enameled 
“‘Armory’’ Linen, Double Enameled 
**Yellowstone’’ Manila, Enameled 
Embossed ‘‘UlIster’’ Linen 
Embossed ‘‘Unique’’ 
Embossed ‘‘Princess’’ 
Embossed ‘‘Fort Dearborn’’ 
Embossed ‘‘Yellowstone’’ 
“‘Raw Silk Fiber’’ Cover 
Colored S. & S. C. Book 
Colored Coated Book 
**Rialto’’ Coated Book 
No. 1 White Coated Book 
Document Manila 


James White & Co. 
PAPER DEALERS, 
177 Monroe Street, . . CHICAGO. 


The Leading 
Cover Paper House 
of the 
United States. 





target tineot COVER 
$5 PAPERS 


Diver Covers, Antique and Smooth Laid Covers, Princess Cover, Trans- 


in the..... 
United States. 


parent Parchment Cover, Heavy Enameled Cover, Syrian Cover, Para- 

dox Cover, Amazon Cover, Linen Cover, Dresden Handmade Cover, 
Venetian Cover, Coal Screen Cover, West Indian Cover, Double Enameled 
Cover, White City Cover, Hercules Cover, Atlas Cover, Duplex Hercules 
Cover, Persian Waterproof Cover, Union Cover..... Also full lines Machine 
Finished, Super-Calendered and Coated Book, Novel Paper, Parker’s Blot- 
ting, Deckle-Edge Papers, Document Manila, etc. 


Illinois Paper Company, 
181 Monroe Street, Chicago. 
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PERFECTION TYPE CASE. 
Sold ealers 4: PERFECTION TYPE CASE CO., 
Pivhers’ Suoplies: 7 Patentees and Sole Mfrs. Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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ECOMOMMIC Paver-feeiis machine 










ot 


Over 800 in successful operation on 
Cylinder Printing Presses, 
Folding Machines, 

Ruling Machines, 

Calendering Machines, etc. 





AS ATTACHED TO A TWO-REVOLUTION FRONT-DELIVERY PRESS. 


SEESELELELELELELELELESS EN 
MANUFACTURERS’ AGENTS 


Smyth Book Sewing Machines, 
Smyth Gase Making Machines, 
Economic Paper-Feeding Machines, 
Chambers Folding Machines, 
Christie Beveling Machines, 

Acme and other Cutting Machines, 
Universal Wire Stitching Machines, 
Ellis Roller Backer, 

Peerless Rotary Perforators, 


AND A COMPLETE LINE OF 


5 


@ WS. AN be attached to any Cylinder Press, Marginal Folding 
: Machine or Ruling Machine. Adjustments simple, and 
Z, quickly made. Adapted to small as well as large runs. 
~» LX Press Feeders constructed to carry a load of 5,000 to 

“ 18,000 sheets, according to weight of paper. Tape frame 
of Feeder can be lifted in one minute and press fed by hand if desired. 
Increases production from 15 to 30 per cent, insures absolutely perfect 
register, and saves labor and wastage. We can show some of the 
largest printing and binding establishments completely equipped with 
the Economic Feeders. It will pay you to investigate. .$.$.%.%.8.8.% 


MACHINES FOR BOOKBINDERS Write to the Sole Agents, 
AND PRINTERS. 
Duplicate Parts for Machines, Tape, kc C I] § C 
Wire, Thread, Oil, etc. . . ul Qr 0. 
COMPLETE OUTFITS. CHICAGO OFFICE: 
279 Dearborn Street. 28 Reade Street, NEW YORK. 
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MANUFACTURERS OF L/7/70- 
GRAPFi/C andLETTER PRESS 


PRINTING INVES 


CINCINNATIWN EWY ORKE HICAGO,S ZZ OUS 


00 --00--00--00-60-00--6 


GREEN, 557-69. BLACK, 457-50. RED, 561-54. 
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LEDGERS. JOURNALS. RECORDS. 
DAY BOOKS. CASH BOOKS. SALES BOOKS. 
RECEIPT BOOKS. NOTE BOOKS. ORDER BOOKS. 


DUPLICATING AND TRIPLICATING BOOKS. 








LETTER-COPYING BOOKS. 














Memorandum Boo 
paper, made for us by the Keith Paper Company, of Turners Falls, Mass. 


STANDARD BLANK BOOKS 


WRITE US FOR CATALOGUE. 


of w we use the celebra’ 


Investigate our Nos. wy 18/4, 6972, 72, 95, 130, or our No. 470 line of fine 
ks, in all of ‘tse th ted WESTLOCK 


Manufactured for and Sold to the Trade only by 


BOORUM & PEASE COMPANY, 101-103 Duane St., New York City. 


Factory— Bridge and Front Sts., Brooklyn, N.Y. 





We do not make type— 
Copper-face it only. 
5,000 Ibs. per week. 
1,000 Ibs. per day. 
Sorts in three hours. 












The durability of type 
is doubled. 

Corrections are more readily made. 

The type gives a sharper impression. 

Forms wash cleaner. 

The copper is a relief to the eye. 


Can you expect Type Founders to recommend Copper-facing ? 


EVERY DAILY PAPER IN NEW YORK AND 
BOSTON USED COPPER - FACED TYPE. 
They now use the Linotype. 


WHEN PURCHASING TYPE HAVE IT COPPER - FACED. 


Send for Testimonials. 


Te 
BM MNDISPENSABLE in connection with Typeset- 
| ting Machines.....20,000 Ibs. copper-faced in 


past six months for machine use. 
In estimating cost, deduct spaces and quads (20 per cent weight of font). 
te 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 


NEWTON COPPER-FACED TYPE CO. 


C. J. ORCHARD, Secretary. 
14 Frankfort Street, NEW YORK. 


We have not 
Moved. 


Bear this in mind. This company is a 
fixture with a straight record. The concern endeavoring to 
create the impression that we have moved to Brooklyn has 
absolutely no connection with the 


BATES MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


although they call themselves the BATES MACHINE COMPANY, 
a name so nearly like ours as to deceive those who are not on 
their guard. 


Remember— The Bates Manufacturing Company are 
the sole manufacturers and owners of the patents of the 


BATES AUTOMATIC NUMBERING MACHINE 
LINE DATING MACHINE 

YARDAGE MACHINE 

TYPOGRAPHIC NUMBERING MACHINE 


and all orders and machines for repairs, as well as any inquiries, 
should be sent to 


110 Cast 23d St., New York 


OR TO THE FACTORY AT ORANGE, N. J. 


BATES MANUFACTURING CO. 


Write for Catalogue. 















end of 


FOR SALE 
BY Rt tt 


She Rosback.... 


————10-Inch Hand Perforator 


AS many advantages over other machines and we fully recom- 
mend it as the best on the market. Springs are at either 


needle bar, out of the way, and preventing all tipping of 


the bar. Stripper is double flanged, rendering it stiff and firm. 
Bent or broken needles can be replaced in a few minutes. 


oe ROSBACK, 54-60 South Canal Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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PRINTERS 
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“easy runners” 
“clean printers” — 


require less“wash-up” 
than any others 
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Place for Everything and Everything in Its Place! 
Randy Sort Cabinets. 


These Cabinets are fitted with serviceable sort drawers which 
should supplant the various cigar-box-tin-can arrangements which 
disgrace so many offices. The drawers are 8 x 20 inches over all, 
and 2 inches deep. The cabinets are very strong, made of hard- 
wood, and remarkably low-priced. The drawers, which are also 
for sale separately, have movable partitions, and may be adjusted 
to the special requirements of any printing office. All drawers 
have strong bronze drawer-pulls, whether sold in cabinets or 


































separately. 
Cabinet with 10 Handy Sort Drawers, .. . . $12.00 
Cabinet ‘‘ 20 ‘ - bas oe © «. 2300 
Cabinet ‘‘ 30 ‘ a <a ° « © «© 38.00 
Cabinet ‘“‘ 40 ‘‘ es Sy © 0 © ©) «649-00 
Cabinet ‘“‘ 50 ‘ 44 se ee © © §©6§9-00 
HANDY SORT DRAWERS, each, ..... . 0.90 


LIBERAL DISCOUNTS. 


Sort Cabinets made to order to fit any space, or to any dimen- 
sions, at proportionate prices. 














IF YOU WANT THE VERY BEST WOOD GOODS AT 
THE LOWEST PRICES BUY FROM THE AMERICAN 
TYPE FOUNDERS’ COMPANY #2 &2 2% oo & 











Paper and Card Stock 
Zabinets. 


Made very strongly of hardwood, cherry finish. High- 
priced papers and cardboard should be kept in a dust-tight 
receptacle, to prevent wastage and economize space. The 
drawers have extension backs and are strongly constructed. 


La A ATA ay Ay a 


| 


No. 1—Twelve drawers, each drawer holding 22'4 x 28 inch 


cardboard, or smaller. Price . e - $37.00 
No. 2—Twelve drawers, each drawer taking full sheet of 
seu ae Gee. PI as ee te sw et $48.00 


LIBERAL DISCOUNTS. 


The cabinets are 48 inches high. The drawers are 2'4 


and 5 inches deep, and have movable partitions. 
No. 1 Paper Stock Cabinet. Occupies 26 x 34 in. floor space. 











FOR SALE BY ALL BRANCHES OF THE 


American Type Founders’ Co. 


THE BEST OF EVERYTHING FOR THE PRINTER. 
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SHERIDAN’S NEW MODEL 


The Acme of Perfection in Paper Cutters. 





on HH | 
JUTOMATIC CLAMP ||| [ALS Bottom 
~ With great clamping power, and | HHT | shows where knife will strike paper. 
special FALSE BOTTOM brought —_ | Gives quick adjustment for line or | 


|| || pyoicator 
down by the foot. HT | label cutting. No shifting of piles. | | | 


~ at top of machine — a new device. | 
Shows position of back gauge... | 
Mathematically correct. 


HH 
| 
| 

Hl 
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[qNIFE STOCK AND CLAMP HALT Kmootn, ROTARY MOTION | | | aEAYY AND ACCURATE WORK | 
; drawn down from both ends. || | | Gives the highest speed without | || | ~ is its forte. Will respond to the 
RESULT.... Uniformly even cut. | jar, and is absoJutely noiseless. most exacting demands. 








THESE POINTS MEAN PROFIT TO YOU. 





T. W. & C. B. SHERIDAN, 


PAPER CUTTERS AND BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY, 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. LONDON. 





Ce 
BUILT IN ALL SIZES, 36 to 70 Inches. |S ASK FOR PRICES AND TERMS. 


















This is the way.... 


THE 


CHANDLER f 


a PRICE 
GORDON 
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=140 Each [lonth!= 


A CALL FOR EVERY ONE. 








or Selling. S = a 


_~ 


Does not this Mean a eveat deal ? 


IT MEANS THAT OUR FACTORY IS BUSY, 


THAT EVERY PRESS PUT OUT IS PURCHASED AND 
THAT EVERY PRESS BOUGHT GIVES PERFECT SATISFACTION. 








VERY White, Black, Copper, 

ae Brown and Yellow user of 
these presses is satisfied because 
they are simple, strong and durable, 
and will produce the finest printing 
with the maximum of speed and the 
minimum of labor. 











Chandler & Price Gordons are found in every State in the Union! 


YOU CAN ALSO SEE THEM IN OPERATION IN 


CANADA, 
CENTRAL AMERICA, 
SOUTH AMERICA, 
GREAT BRITAIN, 


FRANCE, 
NORWAY, 
FAPAN, SWEDEN, 
AUSTRALASIA, PERSIA, 


SOUTH AFRICA. CHINA, 


THE SUN NEVER SETS ON CHANDLER & PRICE GORDONS ! 











For Sale by Dealers Everywhere. 


CHANDLER & PRICE COMPANY, "turers of Printing machinery, 
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SPECIAL « PRINTINGs MACHINERY. 











print- 


ing at 3,000 to 5,000 per hour; one color on each side, or from 
one to’ five colors on one side, and one or two on reverse side. 





BED AND PLATEN SELF 
FEEDING PRESS, No. 3 


Prints any size form up to 26 x 36 inches; 
receives paper any widthvup to 40 inches, 
and is adjustable to cut sheets by eighths 
of inches up to 36 inches long: can be built 
to order to print two colors any size of 
form up to 12 1-2. x 36 inches. 





DOUBLE QUARTO SELF 
FEEDING PRESS 
The Double Quarto and rto are built 
on the same principle; also Double Quarto 
and Quarto printing on both sides. At- 
tachments fitted to either for slitting, per- 
forating, numbering, bronzing, etc.. 





PONY CYLINDER PRESS 
Simplest machine on the market, combin- 
ing all the latest improved features, with 
fewest parts. Will do finest grade of print- 
ing, and ordinary work, at capacity of 
feeder. Always ready for any kind of a job. 








i. 
ye 


As . 
Aiea) 


SPECIAL ROTARY PRESS 
Prints both sides of web and 
rewinds. Size, 30x30. Any 
size built to order. Attachment 


to cut printed web into sheets 
of fixed sizes may be added. 
















By dividing fountain several colors can 












ca | ed ; 





Prints a form any size up to 13 x 27 ; 
inches; takes paper any width up to 19 —3F~ 
inches, and is adjustable by eighths of “J 


be printed at a time. 


PRINTING, CUTTING 
AND SCORING 


Designed especially for Folding 
Paper Box Makers; will do the 
work automatically of four ordi- 
nary presses now in general use; 
built in several sizes. 


ROLL SLITTING AND 
REWINDING MACHINE 


For slitting and rewinding all grades of 
paper material, into rolls of varying width 
and diameter, from the thinnest tissue to 
box board. Different kinds of machines 
to suit material and class of work. 


IMPROVED ROUTING 
MACHINE 


Handiest combination machine 
for routing flat and curved elec- 
tro and stereotype plates. Built 
to fit any diameter of printing 
press cylinder 








If you are looking for Printing Machinery for some specialty, write to us. 


THE KIDDER PRESS MANUFACTURING CO., 26-34 Norfolk Ave., BOSTON, MASS. 





Mr. C. J. ROBERTSON, 12 Philips Square, Montreal, has the sole right to solicit orders for us in Canada. 
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ruc revi pefanee Lever Bul 


—// ¥ CLEARLY OUTRANKS ALL 
/( Dusting CUTTERS OF ITS CLASS 
(no matter what other manufacturers claim). 


Vv 
Mi achi ne vvv’Y The strongest, most thor- 


oughly constructed and re- 
aia ae liable cutter on the market. 






SIZES... _ 
ia : 38 G . a Its proportions are correct 
25 x 40 r\ 2 as to weight and strength. 
34 x 44 No over-amount of iron, that 
36 x 54 Over 1,500 only adds to price and freight. 
40 x 60 


Machines Over 725 Reliance Cutters 
in use. are now in use, with not one 
fomplaint, or call for repairs 
either on account of weak- 


ieee ness, defective material or FOUR SIZES MADE: 


e 
<= 





— 


See ——-- ~- workmanship. 16%, 23%, 25%, 28% Inches. 
a paca” aaacnaameem ALL PARTS STRICTLY INTERCHANGEABLE. 
SPECIAL BRONZING MACHINES are made for bronzing heavy paper THE FIRST AND LAST CUTTER BUILT 
stock, such as Photograph Mounts, Mats, etc. ARE EXACTLY ALIKE. 
We also manufacture an excellent Roughing Machine, for embossing |, nia Sri 
tablet covers, etc. FOR SALE BY TYPE FOUNDERS AND DEALERS ONLY. 
Send for Descriptive Circular and Prices. 
MANUFACTURED BY 
EMMERIGH & VONDERLEHR, PAUL SHNIEDEWEND & CO., Chicago. 
191-1938 Worth St... New York. S. COOKE & CO., MELBouRNE, Sole Agents for Australia. 
: MILLER & RICHARD, Toronto, and Branches, ST. JOHN, N.B., MONTREAI 
Write for Prices and Particulars. and WINNIPEG, Sole Agents for the Dominion of Canada. 











OUR LINE OF SHOOT-=BOARDS tas recently been extended by 


the addition of two new boards, with accompanying planes, specially designed 
for rapid planing in hard maple, cherry and blocking generally, particularly 
such as is considered too heavy for the ordinary plane. 


The plane shown above is our No. 2 A. The whole thing is very heavy and rigid, the 
plane alone weighing twice as much as the ordinary plane. This insures easy cutting, with- 
out “chatter.” The cutting-iron can be set at different cutting angles. Board 3 A is precisely 
like 2 A, except that the bed can be tilted up at one end. This utilizes the entire edge of the 
cutting-iron when thin plates are being planed. 


cc en JOHN ROYLE & SONS, 


MONTREAL AGENT: 


C. J. ROBERTSON, 588 Craig Street. PATERSON, N. J., U. S.A. 
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The ‘Duplex’ 








THE ONLY PRACTICAL AND SUCCESSFUL FLAT- BED PERFECTING 
NEWSPAPER PRESS IN THE WORLD. 





In daily use everywhere throughout the United States — also in Canada, Newfoundland, 
Europe, South Africa and Australia. 





SEND TO US FOR CATALOGUE, WITH FULL DESCRIPTION, AND THE TESTIMONY OF A MULTITUDE OF USERS. 








NOTE —The wholesale claims of infringement made by the Campbell Company against the Duplex have vanished into thin 
air. These claims were preposterous to everybody who had any knowledge of their nature. They were based upon two old 
patents, neither of which, even were they valid, did we in any manner or degree infringe. These old, useless patents were bought 
by the Campbell concern in 1892, after the Duplex Press had proved its great value and was selling everywhere more rapidly 
than we could build it. Threats were immediately made against the users of our machine and suits begun against some of them. 
The motive was plain enough. Even a blind man could see it. For years, the most persistent efforts were made to frighten the 
trade. The advertising columns of the trade journals were burdened with baseless claims, misleading statements and persistent 
threats. Our customers were annoyed with communication after communication demanding royalties and threatening suits. 

In the consciousness of a just cause, we protected our customers and patiently awaited the result—the result which we 
knew was inevitable — the vindication of our rights by the Courts. Below is the Final Decree entered in the Case of the Campbell 
Printing Press & Manufacturing Company against the Duplex Printing Press Company in the United States Circuit Court at 


Detroit, February 14, 1898: 


* * * ‘*the Court doth ORDER, ADJUDGE AND DECREE as follows: 

That both the original and supplemental bills of complaint filed in said cause be, 
and the same are hereby dismissed, and that defendant recover against complainant its 
costs of this suit under both said original and supplemental bills of complaint to be taxed; 
and that said defendant have execution therefor.’’ 


The Opinion of Judge Swan, upon which this Decree is based, is very thorough and complete. The Opinion plainly shows 
that neither the Kidder nor Stonemetz patent was valid. The Judge also holds that if either of them were valid the defendant 


did not infringe, and concludes with this language : 
‘¢s For the reasons stated, the defendants have not infringed either the Kidder or 
Stonemetz patent, and complainant’s bill should be dismissed with costs.” 





Copy of the Opinion in full will be mailed to anyone upon application. 


DUPLEX PRINTING PRESS Co. 
BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 
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CHAS, C. HOYT, Prest. 


caecc.. Hoyt Metal Company “wes. 


A. L. DAY, Eastern Manager. 


MAKERS OF 


Standard Stereotype 
and Electrotype Metals, 


Linotypc Monotype Metals 


ST. LOUIS WORKS, AND OTHER ALLOYS. 


WABASH R. R., BOYLE AVE, STATION. 





Our Stereotype and Electrotype Metals are used and recommended as 
the BEST by foundries in all parts of the country. 

Our Linotype Metals are unequaled in quality and low in price. 

Our Monotype Metal is made after a formula 
approved by the Lanston Monotype Co. after many 
tests at their works, and is guaranteed satisfactory. 








QUICK DELIVERY MADE IN THE EAST a, 
from our Branch at Arlington, N. J. ggg eon ge 


THE L. & I. J. WHITE CO., surrato, ».¥. 


( ESTABLISHED 1837. INCORPORATED 1892.) 














MANUFACTURERS OF 


vwcatt seve ww, PAPER CUTTING KNIVES. 
R. Dick's Seventh Maller, 








Simple, positive movements; norubber 
belts; no trouble; fine adjustments; 
most rapid; expert record, 170 per 
minute. Novices can do fast work; 
experts beat their record when using 


che Horton MMiailer. 


More effective and durable than 





) 


oktH more to the printer than Klondike gold, is}R. Dick’s Seventh 








Mailer. A great time-saver—and time is money. With it experts have ach 
addressed from 6,000 to 8,586 papers in less than an hour. For information higher-priced machines. 
concerning Mailer, address For sale at all branches of the 
Price, $20.25 R. DICK ESTATE, 139 West Tupper St., ’ 

vuheat Repalty. BUFFALO, N. Y. AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS’ CO. 
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THE INLAND PRINTER. 
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SANDERS 


ST-LOUIS 


PRODUCES THE BEST 
AT THE CORRECT PRICES 











SANDERS ENGRAVING CO. 




















+6 CALC ST+LOUIS 


























Sanders’ Art Catalogue.... 
ay Containing twenty-four pages of the finest art subjects, 


sent upon receipt of Ten Cents in stamps. w% J J vt wt 
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THE INLAND PRINTER. 


TWO =-REVOLUTION 
PRINTING MACHINE 


WITH FOUR FORM ROLLERS AND FRONT FLY DELIVERY.— Class H. N. 





THIS MACHINE HAS THE FOLLOWING POINTS,JOF MERIT: 


The New Continuous Bed Motion 


Is so simple that you can instantly understand why the press 
runs so fast without jar. 


The New System of Ink Distribution 

Is the best yet devised and excels that used on stop-cylin- 
ders. The ink is first ducted to the distributing rollers, 
which run continuously, and is thoroughly distributed before 
being transferred to the ink table. All composition rollers 
are interchangeable. When the form rollers are worn they 
may be used for distribution; a changeable marking means 
is provided to show their position when in use. 


Fly Delivery. 
The sheets are delivered in front by a fly, which is readily 
adjusted for different sizes. 


The Sheet Cutter 


Is driven by gearing, and cuts the sheets evenly and clean. 


Rigid, Even Impression 
Is insured by the special construction of the bed and cylin- 
der, reducing labor of make-ready to a minimum. 





The Type Bed 
Is supported by four steel-shod tracks, 


Continuous Register Rack. 


The cylinder and bed register racks are the full length of 
the bed, full depth tooth, and positive in their operation. 


The Air Cushions, 


Four in number, are placed on the tracks to assist in revers- 
ing the bed; by turning a handle they can be adjusted to 
suit the speed while the machine is running. There is no 
resistance while turning slowly. 


Gripper Motion 
Is accurate and is provided with a safety self-righting attach- 
ment to prevent breakage should the grippers be carelessly 
left in the wrong position. 

Back-up Motion 


Is provided, which is effective and noiseless in operation. 


Sheet Jogger. 
The delivery board is fitted with a Sheet Jogger. 


And many other Improvements not on other machines. 


THE PROGRESSIVE PRINTER has always demanded these improved features, but never before received them. Honest effort, 
the best material and the most careful construction have produced the strongest, fastest and most reliable machine yet offered. 


= LOOK IT UP BEFORE ORDERING = 


NEW YORK OFFICE, TIMES BUILDING. 
CHICAGO OFFICE, MONADNOCK BLOCK. 
ST. LOUIS OFFICE, SECURITY BUILDING. 
BOSTON OFFICE, CARTER BUILDING. 


Cable Address—WALTSCOTT, NEW YORK. 


Walter Scott & Co. 


..»» PLAINFIELD, N. J. 


SEND FOR OUR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUB TO NEAREST OFFICE, 























EIGHT-DRAWER LINOTYPE MATRIX CABINET. 


Each drawer is 14% x 15 inches inside 
measure. There are ten grooves in each 
drawer, upon which the matrices are placed 
edgewise. The capacity, therefore, of each 
drawer is 142 running inches of matrices set 
The drawers are placed in the 
This position of the 


on edge. 
cabinet on an incline. 


drawers prevents the ends of the lines of 
matrices from falling down and becoming 
disarranged. 

These cabinets are strongly constructed 
and made of hardwood. 


Aside from their 
practicability and 





Our line 
was never 
so complete and the quality never so 
high. For sale by all supply houses 
and dealers. 


THE METAL SLUG. (Full size.) 


wt Ask for Hamilton goods. 
Look for our stamp; it is a 
guaranty of excellence. o« x 


usefulness they will be an ornament in any office. 
with a first-class lock, and when the cabinet is closed the contents are in dust-proof 
compartments where they are perfectly safe. 
slugs, as shown in the illustration. 
or for dividing special characters which are not always required. 
circular and price list of these cabinets furnished on application. 
Remember us when you want anything in the line of wood type or wood goods. 





INLAND PRINTER. 


WORTH SAVING 


Ar your linotype matrices and space bars worth saving? If 





j they are, you should provide a convenient and safe receptacle 
for the storage of these valuable adjuncts of the linotype machine. 
No suitable cabinet for this purpose has heretofore been offered. 
After a careful study of the requirements and with the assistance and 
advice of several linotype experts we have constructed the cabinet 
illustrated herewith, and we have full confidence in its excellence and 
practicability. This cabinet is made in four sizes, holding six, eight, 
ten and twelve matrix drawers. There is also a deeper drawer at 
the bottom of each cabinet, as the illustration shows, for the accom- 
modation of the small tools and the space bars, which are strung on 
a brass rod. The six-drawer cabinets will answer the requirements 
of an office running one or two machines ; the eight-drawer is for 
offices running two to four machines ;_ the ten-drawer is for offices 
running four to six machines, and for larger plants one or more of 
the twelve-drawer cabinets will answer. 


The Hamilton Mfg. Co. 


MAIN OFFICE AND 
FACTORY 


TWO RIVERS, WIS. 


eeeeeee 


EASTERN FACTORY AND WAREHOUSE 
Y 








SECTIONAL VIEW OF LOWER DRAWER, SHOWING SPACE BARS. 


The roll-curtain front is provided 


With each drawer we furnish six metal 
These slugs can be used at the ends of matrix lines 
Full descriptive 
Write for particulars. 





SECTIONAL VIEW OF MATRIX DRAWER SHOWING MATRICES IN PLACE, 
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THE LEADING 


Printing Ink 


MANUFACTURERS 
ARE 


KAST « BHINGBR 


Makers of all kinds of 


Lithographic, Printing and Fine Half-tone Inks, 
Printing Inks for Bookbinders, 

Colors for Lithographers and Printers, 
Inks for Printing from Aluminum Plates, 
Tin Printing Inks, 

Lichtdruck Inks, 

Plate Printers’ Colors, Oils, Varnishes, etc., and 
Importers of Bronze Powders. 

Pee) 
THREE-COLOR PROCESS INKS 
A SPECIALTY. 
ea a) 


LITHOGRAPHERS’ SUPPLIES. 
a) 
CHAS. HELLMUTH, "=" 


Office and Factory: 
46-48 East Houston Street, 


NEW YORK. 


900-0-0-0-000-0-0-0-0-0 
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THE INLAND PRINTER. 


Just Out... 


™ CRAMER 
CONTRAST 
PLATES. 


Made specially for Photo-Mechanical Work, 
Line Drawings, and all work where the greatest 
Contrast is desirable. 


Try them, and convince yourself that they are 
just. the thing for Process Workers. 


Full descriptive Catalogue sent free to any address on 
application. Manufactured by 


G. Cramer Dry Plate Works, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 265 Greene Street. 





THE CHAMBERS 








Quadruple Sixteen-Pase Folding Dyachine.... 


PAPER-FOLDING MACHINERY. 





This Self-Registering Folder will receive a sheet containing sixty-four pages, which it cuts 


apart, folds, and delivers in four separate signatures of sixteen pages each. 
hand or by an automatic feeding machine. 


over 100,000 signatures per day. 


3 


It may be fed by 
Under favorable circumstances it has turned out 


Manufactured by CHAMBERS BROTHERS COMPANY, 


E. C. FULLER & CO., Agents, 
NEW YORK and CHICAGO. 


Fifty-second Street, below Lancaster Avenue, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 




















Engraved by PHOTO-CHROMOTYPE ENG. CO., PHILA. (Dupilcates for Sale, Various Sizes.) 


PRINTED IN THREE COLORS WITH INKS MADE BY 


CHARLES ENEU JOHNSON AND COMPANY, 


PHILADELPHIA, NEW YORK, CHICAGO, SAN FRANCISCO. 








